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Great  and  manifold— to  speak  with 
the  translators  of  the  Bible— as  have 
been  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  mod¬ 
ern  unbelief,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  have  surpassed  the  evils 
of  the  reaction  which  it  has  too  often 
called  forth.  “Agnostic,  positivist, 
materialist,”  are  doubtless  words  of  ill 
omen;  but  “hysterical,  irrational,  ob¬ 
scurantist”  have  scarcely  a  more  prom¬ 
ising  sound.  Between  the  Montagues 
and  the  Capulets  of  these  extremes, 
fighting  over  her  body.  Religion  seems 
likely  to  emerge  disfigured  and  dlscred- 
ited— a  caricature  of  the  sublime  and 
affecting  reality  which  she  once  was, 
and  as  much  an  offence  to  her  friends 
as  to  her  enemies.  The  man  who  has 
escaped  without  a  wound  from  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley’s  onslaught  may  fall  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  Miss  Corelli’s  “electric  creed;” 
or  if  not  the  man,  yet  the  woman, 
though  doctors  have  been  known  to 
succumb,  and  journalists,  despite  the 
triple  steel  of  their  art  of  criticism. 
And  who  shall  reckon  the  misunder¬ 
standings  which  a  romance  so  singu¬ 
larly  fantastic  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 

•  1.  A  Romance  of  Two  World*.  And  other  Works. 
By  Marie  Corelli.  London,  189)1-1*07. 

2.  The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine,  London,  1897. 


“The  Christian”  will  have  created  in 
the  hundred  thousand  students  it  has 
won— persons  innocent  or  careless 
enough  to  suppose  that  his  novel  Is  a 
dogmatic  treatise  drawn  from  the 
fountain-bead  of  knowledge,  and  that 
bis  monks,  canons,  prophets,  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  live  and  move  outside  his 
chapters,  in  Eaton  Square  and  in 
Bisbopsgate  Street?  The  so-called 
“bankruptcy  of  science,”  whatever 
lesson  it  may  convey  to  pro¬ 
fessors  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
their  method  and  its  lawful  ac¬ 
quisitions,  would  be  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  degradation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Religion  is  a  reasonable  ser¬ 
vice,  not  hysteria  and  not  clap-trap. 
But  the  works  which  we  have  taken 
in  band  to  review  insist  that  it  is  both. 
Deny  them  their  hysteria,  they  would 
be  destitute  of  force;  forbid  them  their 
claptrap,  and  where  would  be  their  in¬ 
fluence?  A  bold  critic  has  thrown 
aside  in  disdain  the  novels  of  Miss 
Corelli,  describing  them  as  “ignorant 
and  illiterate.”  We  propose  to  make 
good  this  indictment.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
tells  us  that  in  “The  Christian”  his  de¬ 
sire  has  been  “to  depict,  however  im¬ 
perfectly,  the  types  of  mind  and  char- 
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acter,  of  creed  and  culture,  of  social 
effort  and  religious  purpose,”  which  he 
thinks  he  sees  “in  the  .life  of  England 
and  America  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  We  will  ask  with 
Horace,  “Quid  dignvm  tanto  feret  hie 
promissor  hiatuf”  How  much  of  the 
current  religion,  social  effort,  and  pre¬ 
vailing  culture  has  been  expressed  in 
“The  Christian?”  And  must  we  con¬ 
clude  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  as  well  as 
Miss  Corelli,  has,  under  pretence  of 
showing  us  the  orthodox  creed  in  ac¬ 
tion,  flooded  the  market  with  samples 
of  unscientifle  and  degenerate  mysti¬ 
cism? 

Place  aux  dames!  Let  us  begin  with 
Miss  Marie  Corelli.  She  is  now  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  author  of  half-a-dozen 
volumes,  multiplied  in  editions  beyond 
our  counting,  which  affect  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  They  contain  her  dogmas  and 
are  the  prophetical  lectures  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  Hypatia,  who  does  not  blush  when 
flattering  judges  tell  her  that  she  has 
written  “the  Gospel  story,  glorifled, 
quickened,  transflgured,  stamped  with 
an  awful  reality,  instinct  with  life  not 
before  known.”  With  incomparable 
modesty  she  suffers  this  praise  to  be 
printed  in  her  volume  called  “Barab- 
bas;”  nay,  more,  she  allows  It  to  reach 
the  following  culmination,  “What 
then?  Is  it  inconceivable  that  the  pow¬ 
erful  pen  of  a  cultured  woman  of  gen¬ 
ius  should  write  a  more  potent  picture 
of  the  World’s  Tragedy  than  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  flshermen  of  Judea?”  In 
other  words,  the  inspired  record  itself 
must  pale  before  what  an  irreverent 
critic  has  termed  “the  aniline  dyes  of 
Miss  Corelli’s  eloquence,”  and  she  does 
not  refuse  to  be  honored  as  a  flfth 
Evangelist,  superior  to  the  other  four. 

But,  when  she  was  writing  her  pre¬ 
face  to  “A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,” 
she  seemed  willing  to  stand  on  a  level 
with  these  flshermen.  For  it  is  surely 
her  own  ofllce  which  she  magnifles  In 
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the  observation,  “If  ever  there  was  a 
time  for  a  new  apostle  of  Christ  to 
arise  and  preach  his  grandly  simple 
message  anew,  that  time  is  now.”  The 
message,  in  its  grand  simplicity,  thou, 
“Heliobas,  atavis  edite  regibus"— ’king, 
sage,  and  Chaldean— dost  republish  in 
a  creed  which  extends  over  twenty- 
two  pages!  But  the  new  commandment 
in  which  its  issues  may  be  reduced  to- 
a  single  line,  “Cultivate  the  Electric 
Spirit  within  you.”  Why  “electric,” 
the  reader  may  inquire.  Because,  an¬ 
swers  Heliobas  magisterially,  God  is 
“a  Shape  of  pure  Electric  Radiance,” 
and  if  any  doubt  it,  they  “may  search 
the  Scriptures  on  which  they  pin  their 
faith,  and  they  will  And  that  all  the 
visions  and  appearances  of  the  Deity 
there  chronicled  were  electric  in  char¬ 
acter.”  Neither  the  Chaldean  nor  Misa 
Corelli  can  understand  why  some  have 
thought  her  electric  dogma  blasphe¬ 
mous,  or  how  it  should  be  a  contradic¬ 
tion  to  afGrm  of  the  Deity  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  that  He  is  a  pure  Spirit,  and  in 
the  next  that  He  Is  an  emanation  of 
electricity  with  a  deflnlte  and  meas¬ 
urable  shape.  Her  creed,  she  de¬ 
clares,  “has  Its  foundation  in  Christ 
alone,”  and  “its  tenets  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  New  Testament.” 
Moreover,  the  theory  “is  simple  and 
makes  all  marvels  easy” — without  the 
inconvenience,  we  hasten  to  add,  of 
being  compelled  to  study  mathemat¬ 
ics,  or  deflne  your  terms,  or  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  current  that  runs 
along  a  wire  and  the  intellect  and  wilt 
that  have  nothing  in  common  with 
these  imponderable  agencies. 

No,  Miss  Corelli’s  science,  like  her 
religion,  scorns  the  fetters  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  fact.  When  she  has  bap¬ 
tized  a  power  “electric”  she  leaves  it 
to  explain  itself.  Sometimes  It  is  a 
force,  “lout  comme  une  autre"  and 
gives  people  a  smart  shock;  anon  It  is 
“the  germ  of  the  Divinity  within 
them,”  which  is  “capable  of  the  hlgii- 
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est  clairvoyance  and  spiritual  ability.*’ 
We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  it 
with  hypnotism,  for  that,  as  we  learn, 
“is  merely  animal  magnetism  called 
by  a  new  name.’’  The  trance  of  the 
hypnotized  is  a  “stupor;’’  but  Miss 
Corelli’s  trance  perceives  the  “Central 
Planet’’— in  her  language  a  star  and  a 
planet  are  all  one— shows  her  that  “ev¬ 
erything  is  circular;’’  makes  angels 
and  demons  a  “matter  of  experience”; 
conducts  her  heroes  up  from  the  earth 
to  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  Centre,  but 
does  not  land  them  in  the  moon,  for 
the  best  of  reasons:  there  is  no  moon 
—nothing  except  an  “electrograph” 
which  hangs  delusively  in  heaven  and 
somehow  contrives  to  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  tides.  However,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  “the  sea  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  electricity.”  So,  indeed, 
are  all  other  objects,  and  the  Electric 
Circle  “can  do  anything,”  which  will 
surely  account  for  the  Swedenborgian 
visions  that  enable  Miss  Corelli’s 
adepts  to  believe  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  have  seen,  to  widen  the  bounds 
of  celestial  geography,  and  to  put  to 
shame  the  mere  astronomer,  whose  tel¬ 
escope  fails  where  ecstasy  is  trium¬ 
phant,  and  will-power  ascends  the 
spheres. 

And  so,  let  us  only  cherish  these 
germs,  and  we  have  Miss  Corelli’s 
word  for  it  that  we  shall  behold  the 
spirits  as  they  float  round  our  terres¬ 
trial  globe— after  which,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  atheism  and  the  atheists? 
For  seeing  is  certainly  believing, 
though  we  used  to  be  told  that  it  was 
not  Christian  faith.  Moreover,  if  the 
doctrine  of  Heliobas  may  not  be  called 
spiritualism  somewhat  diluted  with 
electricity— always  conceived  in  these 
volumes  as  a  “fluid”— would  it  be  per- 
mlssable  to  number  it  with  magic  and 
“mlracle-mongering”  ?  We  gather  from 
his  wonderful  sister,  Zara,  who  has  a 
zone  of  the  deadly  force  at  her  dis¬ 
posal,  that  “it  is  nothing  new;”  of 


course,  it  “was  well  known  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Chaldeans,”  whose  date  and 
other  achievements  are  left  in  a  tan¬ 
talizing  obscurity;  and  “it  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  perfection  by  Christ  and  His 
disciples.”  But,  alas,  “civilized  beings 
have  forgotten  all  this.”  There  is  not 
one  of  them,  our  author  observes 
mournfully,  that  can  so  much  as  emu¬ 
late  “the  human  savage”  or  “lay  back 
his  ears  to  the  wind,  catch  a  faint  far- 
off  sound  with  certainty  and  precision, 
and  tell  you  what  it  is.”  Hence,  we 
must  not  be  surprised,  though  we  may 
be  sorry,  to  learn  that  “they  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  use  of  the  electrical  organs 
they  all  indubitably  possess  in  large 
or  minute  degree.” 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
would  seem,  therefore,  on  this  evi¬ 
dence,  to  be  all  reducible  to  a  series  of 
torpedo  shocks;  Christianity  is  a  store 
of  electric  fluid;  the  risen  Christ  was 
Himself  “embodied  electric  force;” 
“the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
which  term  is  meant  an  ever-flowing 
current  of  the  inspired  working  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Creator,  was  purely 
electric  in  character;”  and  “we  be¬ 
lieve”— that  is  to  say.  Miss  Corelli  be¬ 
lieves— “that  since  Christ  ascended  in¬ 
to  Heaven,  our  electric  communication 
with  the  Creator  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.”  Again,  lest  w’e  should  imagine 
these  terms  to  be  simple  or  crude  anal¬ 
ogies  taken  from  earthly  things- 
“Alles  Yergdngliche  ist  nur  eW  Oleich- 
niss,"  Goethe  would  say,  but  not  so 
Heliobas— we  are  distinctly  informed 
tliat  “every  thought  and  word  of  every 
inhabitant  on  every  planet  is  reflected 
in  lightning  language  before  the  Cre¬ 
ator’s  eyes  as  easily  as  we  receive  tele¬ 
grams.”  And  yet,  concludes  Miss  Co¬ 
relli,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  the 
Electric  Creed  “has  been  much  com¬ 
mented  upon,  and  by  some  deemed 
blasphemous— I  know  not  why.”  Does 
her  New  Testament,  we  would  ask. 
liken  the  Almighty  to  a  man  sitting  in 
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■a  post-office,  receiving  telegrams  at  a 
•central  station?  And  is  that  her  view 
■of  omniscience?  Who  would  not  prefer 
the  agnostic,  that  hesitates  to  declare 
there  is  knowledge  with  the  Most 
High,  to  this  grotesque  and  vulgar 
reminiscence  of  Swedenborg,  which 
attempts  to  fathom  divine  mysteries 
by  means  of  its  “lightning  language” 
and  its  “spiritual  electricity?”  Is  the 
Supreme,  after  all,  nothing  but  a 
■“magnified  non-natural  man,”  whose 
abode  is  on  some  “central  planet,” 
which  may  be  discovered  if  we  travel 
far  enough  in  a  motor-car?  Truly, 
should  these  things  find  general  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  refutation  of  material¬ 
ism  that  ended  in  a  gigantic  electro¬ 
magnetic  coil  would  be  little  else  than 
a  casting  out  of  Satan  by  Beelzebub. 

In  sober  earnest.  Miss  Corelli  knows 
not  what  is  meant  by  materialism;  and 
as  regards  her  Christianity,  it  is  a  de¬ 
based  offspring  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  daubed  with  the  colors  of  a 
■hundred  superstitions.  It  has  not  come 
out  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  origin 
and  history  may  be  traced  through 
heresies  without  number;  and  the  faith 
which  it  involves  or  demands  is,  in 
spite  of  her  vehement  protestations, 
the  result  of  an  hysteria  so  hollow  and 
earth-born  that  it  does  not  add  one  syl¬ 
lable  to  our  knowledge  of  things  di¬ 
vine.  ‘Wei  del. .  .fu'io,"  sings  the  Ital¬ 
ian  poet.  Hellobas  never  was  there. 
When  Miss  Corelli  assures  her  corre- 
apondents  that  she  knows  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Creed  to  be  a  matter  of  experience, 
what  are  we  to  think?  Has  a  single 
•one  of  her  acquaintance  penetrated  to 
the  Central  Planet?  Or  beheld  the  na¬ 
tions  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter?  The  amaz¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  any  reader  should  have 
taken  “A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds” 
seriously.  But  then  readers  took  Lem¬ 
uel  Gulliver  seriously  And  here  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
writing  to  Miss  Corelli  that  her  imagi¬ 
nary  voyage  has  preserved  him  from 
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suicide.  The  end  does  not  justify  the 
means;  one  can  but  exclaim  with  Per- 
sius,  “Quantum  in  rebus  inane!"  and 
marvel  at  the  credulity  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  British  public. 

But  this  “Romance”  it  was  which 
announced  to  mystics,  decadents  and 
lovers  of  religious  sensation  that  a 
new  prophetess  had  arisen,  a  mother 
in  Israel  Her  mission  was  to  preach 
against  unbelievers,  to  pursue  them 
with  a  flood  of  words,  and  to  appeal 
from  their  arguments  to  the  old  ex¬ 
perience,  as  she  deemed  it,  whereby 
the  electric  current  was  proved  ortho¬ 
dox  and  the  atomic  theory  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  Satan.  Mysterious,  indeed,  are 
the  differences  that  lurk  in  names  and 
qualities.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
how  magnetism  should  be  Christian,  or 
electricity  a  thirteenth  article  of  the 
Creed,  or  in  what  way  “atoms”  and 
“molecules”  have  sinned  that  they 
should  call  forth,  as  they  ever  do,  the 
bitter  scorn  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 
There  is  really  nothing  more  sacred  in 
energies  which  cannot  be  weighed 
than  in  molecules  which  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  balance.  Both  are  ma¬ 
terial,  neither  spiritual.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  deify  the  elements,  or  the 
forces  behind  them,  why  should  not  a 
second  story-teller  sing  the  praises  of 
divine  phosphorus,  since  without  phos¬ 
phorus  we  cannot  reason  or  ded¬ 
icate  a  volume  of  hymns  to  the  car¬ 
bon  which  is  said  to  be  an  invariable 
constituent  of  organic  life?  Such  un¬ 
due  favor  shown  to  electricity  gives 
Hellobas  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  augur,  whom  .Juvenal  de¬ 
fines  as  “aliquis  senior  qui  publica  ful- 
gura  condit."  An  astronomical  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  prefer  this  kind  of  light¬ 
ning-rod  for  its  minister;  but  how  if 
the  present  craze  about  microbes 
should  set  up  a  biological  religion, 
which,  after  all,  comes  nearer  to  our 
business  and  bosoms?  Hellobas  must 
then  yield  to  a  public  officer  of  health. 
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and  the  electric  battery  vanish  before 
the  culture  of  yeasts. 

But  Miss  Corelli  Is  not  hostile  to 
protoplasm;  nay,  in  her  innocence  she 
imagines,  as  we  gather  from  “Zlska,” 
that  it  Is  a  life-stuff  without  specific 
qualities;  a  sort  of  universal  dough, 
out  of  which  “the  fibres  of  a  conscious 
Intellectuality  may  sprout.”  Her 
model  man  of  science.  Dr.  Dean,  “a 
thoughtful  samnt,"  when  he  surveys 
the  tourists  that  are  preparing  to 
ascend  the  Pyramids,  is  wont  to  mur¬ 
mur— 

“Protoplasm— mere  protoplasm!  The 
germ  of  soul  has  not  yet  attainel 
to  individual  consciousness  in  any  one 
of  these  strange  bipeds.  Their 
thoughts  are  as  jelly  .  .  .  Yet  they  are 
interesting,  viewed  in  the  same  light 
and  considered  on  the  same  scale  as 
fishes,  or  Insects  merely.  As  men  and 
women,  of  course,  they  are  misnomers 
—laughable  impossibilities.” 

We  confess  to  an  uneasy  feeling  as 
we  read  these  words— a  “phenome¬ 
non”  which  Miss  Corelli  has  often  elo¬ 
quently  touched  in  her  stories— as  if 
we  had  read  them  somewhere  before. 
Was  it  In  Professor  Huxley?  But  the 
Professor  had  a  sound  English  style, 
and  would  not  have  called  even  these 
poor  tourists  “misnomers.”  Yet  he  cer¬ 
tainly  held  a  doctrine  of  the  primeval 
jelly — once  naming  it  Bathybius  Hsec- 
kelil— and  the  fishes,  if  not  the  insects, 
that  were  on  their  way  to  become  liv¬ 
ing  souls  of  men;  which  some  de¬ 
nounced  as  Materialism  and  others  em¬ 
braced  as  Monism;  and,  in  any  case,  it 
was  Darwinism.  Can  it  be  that  Miss 
Corelli  is  a  Darwinian  after  all?  Or 
merely  that  she  has  read  of  “proto¬ 
plasm,”  and  thinks  it  a  comfortable 
word?  We  would  remind  her  that  Mes¬ 
opotamia  is  more  in  her  line;  as  again 
Juvenal  observes— 

Chaldseis  sed  major  erit  fiducia;  quid- 
quid 

Dlxerlt  astrologus  credent  de  fonte 
relatum. 


Let  her  cling  to  Heliobas  and  give 
Professor  Huxley  a  wide  berth.  It 
is  dangerous  playing  with  the  edged 
tools  of  biology  as  with  the  school 
terms  of  metaphysics.  Even  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks- 
on  paper.  But  who  xms  Heliobas? 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing^ 
that  his  real  name  was  not  “pure 
Chaldee;”  but  even  his  pretendecJ 
name  we  have  never  seen  in  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  that  language,  more  properly 
known  as  Aramlc.  He  is  said  to  be 
the  magnified  non-natural  copy  of  M. 
Jos6pbiu  PCladan,  the  French  novelist 
and  wizard,  who  calls  himself 
Sar  P61adan— as  though  Sardanapalus 
were  his  great-grandfather— and  de¬ 
clares  that  he  is  the  offspring  of  Assyr¬ 
ian  kings,  heir  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Magi,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
the  Rosy  Cross,  an  “6thopo6te,”  and 
divinely  appointed  champion  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Like  the  painter  called  Raf- 
faello— a  word  which  may  be  Chaldee 
but  is  not  Italian— In  “A  Romance  of 
Two  Worlds,”  he  affirms  that  “actual 
beauty  is  sexless;”  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  all  Miss  Corelli’s  pattern 
heroes  and  heroines,  he  holds  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  heavenly  counterparts  which 
Is  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Laurence  Oli- 
phant,  while  exceeding  It  in  strange¬ 
ness,  and  one  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  expound.  Each  of  his  novels  has 
In  it  a  “Merodach,”  or  ideal  Orphic 
principle;  and  from  Melchior,  a  fabu¬ 
lous  name  of  one  of  the  Three  Kings, 
Miss  Corelli  cannot  free  herself,  any 
more  than  from  the  mystic  fiaming 
cross  and  the  Assyrian  bulls.  For  him, 
as  for  her,  the  spiritual  man  can  take 
up  or  lay  down  his  body  as  he  pleases, 
soar  into  space,  submit  angels  and  de¬ 
mons  to  his  will,  and  work  miracles. 
M.  P61adan’s  heroes  are  well-bom, 
benevolent,  sinless,  and  on  the  side  of 
the  ideal.  So  is  Heliobas.  They  talk 
without  ceasing  of  angels,  arcana,  du¬ 
alities,  planets,  miisic,  magic,  absolute 
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being,  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  and  the 
Chaldeans.  What  is  there  left  for 
Heliobas  to  add  to  the  list?  Not  much, 
as  is  evident.  But  he  can  enlarge  upon 
“soul-transmigration”— by  one  of  those 
ingenuous  slips  which  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Miss  Corelli  has  forgotten 
her  “Mangnall’s  Questions.”  At  all 
events,  here  we  find  too  many  coinci¬ 
dences  for  the  calculus  of  probabilities 
to  allow  of  no  borrowing  between  these 
authors.  If  Sar  P61adan  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  English  and  Heliobas 
can  read  French,  the  signs  point  all  one 
way.  It  follows  that  this  much  vaunt¬ 
ed  Apology  of  Religion  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  plagiarism  from  the 
latest  school  of  Parisian  decadence. 

Miss  Corelli  has  expressed  her  indig¬ 
nation  that  we,  “in  the  Insolent  little¬ 
ness  of  our  limited  thought,  should 
sometimes  presume  to  dismiss  the 
Creator  as  no  part  of  His  creation.” 
But  we  do  and  must,  for  it  passes  all 
understanding  that  the  Creator  should 
have  created  Himself,  even  as  a  part 
of  something  else.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  know  what  our  prophetess  in¬ 
tends  to  say.  She  has  a  zeal  agqinst 
the  “broadly  materialistic  views”  now 
prevalent  in  certain  quarters;  and  her 
cure  for  them  is  the  ancient  Gnosis  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  “all  are  born  with  a 
small  portion  of  Divinity  within  them, 
which  we  call  the  Soul.”  That  is  not 
Christian  teaching,  but  the  perverse 
doctrine  of  Valentinus  or  Basilides, 
and  may  be  read  at  large,  with  its  con¬ 
futation.  in  Irenaeus  and  other  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  But  Miss  Co¬ 
relli  disdains  Church  and  Fathers,  for 
she  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  “with  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
this  germ  of  immortality  remains  al¬ 
ways  a  germ,  never  sprouting,  over¬ 
laid  and  weighted  down  by  the  lym¬ 
phatic  laziness  and  materialistic  pro¬ 
pensities  of  its  shell  or  husk— the 
body;”  and  there  are  “multitudes  in 
whom  the  Divine  Essence  attains  to 


no  larger  quantity  than  that  propor¬ 
tioned  out  to  a  dog  or  bird.”  So  dogs 
and  birds  have  the  Divine  Essence, 
too,  only  not  in  ample  measure;  and 
Christ  is  but  “a  portion  of  God  Him¬ 
self.”  As  for  the  creation,  it  was  a 
necessary  act;  man  is  made  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  angels;  and  every  one  has 
somewhere  a  counterpart,  a.  dimidium 
animcB,  with  which  he  constitutes  oi  e 
perfect  being. 

The  planetary  and  electric  wife  of 
Heliobas,  who  comes  and  goes  at  un¬ 
certain  intervals,  is  named  Azill.  For 
some  inexplicable  reason  Miss  Corellli 
lays  much  stress  on  grave  and  circum¬ 
flex  accents,  distributing  them  in  the 
most  unlikely  places,  but  carefully 
avoiding  the  acute,  as  if  these  were 
atoms  or  molecules.  And  so  we  read 
of  Azill,  Niphr^ta,  Zabfistes,  Rfiphon, 
Sah-Lfima,  Nirjillis,  and  Oruz61.  These 
all  belong,  apparently,  to  some  antedi¬ 
luvian  dialect,  the  key  of  which  is  kept 
in  the  author’s  exclusive  possession. 
The  name  “Ziska,”  which  one  feebly 
guessed  might  sound  like  Bohemian,  is, 
we  are  assured,  pure  Coptic.  And  Ly- 
sla,  Irenya,  Nelida,  seem  as  if  they 
were  Greek  heard  in  a  nightmare;  but 
perhaps  they  are  only  prehistoric.  To 
return  to  our  angels:  Although,  did  we 
found  ourselves  simply  on  the  New 
Testament,  we  should  believe  that 
there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving  in 
marriage  in  the  world  to  come,  and  that 
good  Christians  shall  be  there  "sicut 
angeli  Dei"  unwedded,  yet  to  judge 
from  Miss  Corelli’s  electric  informants, 
little  else  than  matrimony  occupies  the 
minds  of  these  spirits.  They  are  sex¬ 
less,  indeed,  and  their  behavior  is 
meant  to  be  edifying;  but  they  abound 
in  sentiment;  and  one  of  them,  Edrls, 
actually  qi|its  her  home  on  high  to  put 
on  a  body,  as  though  it  were  a  wed¬ 
ding  garment,  and  is  married,  without 
banns— nay,  with  no  clergyman  pres¬ 
ent— to  the  man  of  her  choice,  in  Co¬ 
logne  Cathedral,  It  appears  that  by 
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a  strong  exertion  of  electric  power  one 
can  “draw  an  angel  down,”  and  keep 
him  or  her  (these  pronouns  are  embar¬ 
rassing)  far  from  the  Sphere  of  Radi¬ 
ance,  quite  as  if  the  Beatific  Vision 
were  a  passing  phase,  and  happiness, 
even  for  cherubim  and  seraphim,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  dino&ment  of  a  three-vol¬ 
ume  novel.  “Away  in  a  sheltered 
mountainous  retreat,”  says  Miss  Co¬ 
relli  sweetly,  as  she  concludes  the 
story  of  “Ardath,”and  “apart  from  the 
louder  clamor  of  the  world,  the  Poet 
and  his  heavenly  companion  dwell  in 
peace  together.”  Edris  Is  now  “noth¬ 
ing  but  a  woman.”  By  and  by  she 
will  be  an  angel  once  more;  the  same 
thing  will  happen  a  dozen  or  a  million 
times— 

Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quse 
vehat  Argo  - 

Delectos  heroas;  erunt  etiam  altera 
bella— 

and  the  bewildered  student  asks  whe¬ 
ther  what  he  has  read  is  Christian 
teaching,  or  a  mixture  of  Buddhism 
with  Alexandrian  follies. 

But  the  Electric  Circle,  which  throws 
off  good  spirits  as  a  burning  wheel 
emits  sparks,  must  be  held  responsible 
for  another  and  a  more  gloomy  kind; 
there  are  demons  and  lost  souls,  about 
whose  doings  Miss  Corelli  has  her  own 
sources  of  information.  She  would 
not  be  wholly  in  the  tradition  of  her 
school  did  she  feel  no  tenderness 
towards  the  “other  side.”  Gnostics,  It 
is  a  matter  of  history,  undertook  to 
rehabilitate  or  even  to  canonize  such 
dubious  personages  as  Cain,  Esau,  Ju¬ 
das,  and  Lucifer.  The  method  has 
come  down  to  later  times,  and  the 
Paullclans  set  an  example  which  the 
Hussites  followed,  of  compassionating 
Satan  as  “one  that  had  been  wronged.” 
To  this  length  the  rival  of  Sar  P6- 
ladan  is  unwilling  to  go;  yet  she 
makes  her  heavenly  voices  call  upon 
Lucifer  as  “beloved  and  unforgotten.” 


while  assigning  him  a  task  which  is 
ministerial  rather  than  rebellious  to 
the  will  of  the  Supreme.  She  has 
pretty  much  absolved  Judas,  and  her 
“Sorrows  of  Satan”  reads  often  like  a 
panegyric  or  apology  of  the  infernal 
hero  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

At  this  stage  we  cannot  but  observe 
and  regret  the  enormous  harm  done  to 
feminine  Imaginations  by  George,  Lord 
Byron,  with  his  Corsairs,  Manfreds, 
Laras,  and  Childe  Harolds.  These  are 
still  the  favorite  type— something  akin 
to  Milton’s  Satan  and  the  Wandering 
Jew— with  writers  In  the  Family 
Herald  and  with  Miss  Corelli.  Be¬ 
tween  her  demon— wittily  disguised  as 
RimAnez,  of  course  with  a  circumfiex 
—and  her  “senior  in  charge  of  light¬ 
ning,”  the  devout  Heliobas,  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  trace  a  resemblance  which 
trembles  on  the  verge  of  Identity.  Both 
are  princes  of  ancient  lineage,  fabu¬ 
lous  wealth,  and  striking  and  stately 
appearance— dark,  of  course,  as  mid¬ 
night.  Both  wear  magnificent  over¬ 
coats  lined  with  sealskin  or  Russian 
sables.  Both  eat  the  most  costly  din¬ 
ners.  Both  are  fond  of  music,  and 
quaff  “Eastern  wine,”  or  Chambertin, 
or  Tokay,  from  goblets  rich  and  rare. 
Both  have  a  command  of  electricity 
that  would  make  their  fortune  in  the 
share-market.  Both  despise  the  scien¬ 
tific  unbeliever  and  bring  him  to  his 
knees  by  well-plied  arguments;  nor  Is 
there  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  pyro¬ 
technics  of  Lucifer  which  accomplish 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Tempest’s  conversion 
and  the  hypnotizing  genius  of  the 
Chaldean  who  sends  Theos  Alwyn  to 
sleep  on  the  field  of  Ardath.  Our  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  whole,  goes  out  to  Rl- 
mAnez  rather  than  to  Heliobas;  for  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  though  too  much 
of  a  courtier  in  these  volumes  to  be 
quite  a  gentleman,  has  fits  of  Byronic 
moodiness  which  relieve  the  terrible 
monotony  of  his  part,  while  the  ma¬ 
gician  is  almost  a  mountebank,  and 
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does  nothing  but  talk.  Neither  has  an 
ounce  of  malice  in  his  composition. 
Lucifer  wants  to  be  saved,  does  his 
devil’s  business  with  a  reluctance 
which  Is  infinitely  to  his  honor,  and 
wears  round  his  neck  an  inscription 
that  may  be  interpreted  “Beware  of  the 
dog.”  He  is  the  tamest  Mephistopheles 
that  ever  trod  the  boards,  and  his  only 
idea  of  carrying  the  action  forward  is 
to  propose  lunch  or  get  up  a  picnic 
with  young  demons  for  waiters.  His 
Latin  is  a  little  faulty;  when  he  de¬ 
sires  to  bid  his  six  hundred  guests 
farewell,  he  puts  on  a  transparency 
on  which  we  read  “Vale.”  Touching 
simplicity? 

But  the  whole  subject  of  languages 
in  Miss  Corelli  would  demand  “a  pro¬ 
fundity  of  knowledge”  far  beyond  us. 
Here  is  an  example.  “I  do  not  ad¬ 
dress  myself,”  she  observes,  “to  those 
who  have  forsaken  all  spirituality— 
who  have  made  their  cold  adieux  to 
God”— a  sufliciently  remarkable  pro¬ 
cess— “to  them  I  say  pitifully,  'Requies- 
cat  in  pacer  For  they  are  as  though 
thej'^  were  not.”  So  indeed  they  may 
be;  yet  we  will  ask,  who  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  astonishing  Requiescaif 
And  in  what  French  author  has  she 
lighted  upon  the  word  "diahleresse,” 
which  appears  in  “Ziska?”  Where 
again,  except  in  the  sportive  Thack¬ 
eray,  did  she  meet  with  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  “de  rigeur"!  Is  there  a  Roman 
name  "Oalhu8"1  There  was  an  Em¬ 
peror  Galba,  and  a  John  Doe  in  our 
first  Latin  book  called  Balbus.  And 
“Volpian”  seems  late,  or  even  smacks 
of  Italian.  We  need  not  shrink,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  “Eton  Grammar”  is  at 
hand  to  bear  us  out,  from  asserting 
that  the  vocative  case  of  Peter  in  Latin 
is  not  “Petrus,”  nor  do  we  believe  Pi¬ 
late’s  wife  ever  addressed  him  as 
“Pontius”;  and  her  own  name  “Jus- 
tltia”  gives  us  pause,  for  we  always 
thought  it  an  abstract  noun  until  we 
saw  it  in  “Barabbas.” 
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Probably  the  finest  thing  ever  done 
in  this  connection  was  to  invent  the 
compound  “Judith  Iscariot,”  as  though 
Hebrews  in  the  first  century  had  fam¬ 
ily  names  like  Smith  and  Jones,  and 
“Iscariot”  were  one  of  them.  Is  not 
that  “local  color”  of  the  deepest  dye? 
In  comparison  with  this  triumph  of 
audacity,  what  are  the  “chairs”  that 
Heliobas  could  show,  “of  very  ancient 
Arabian  design,”  bequeathed  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  never  used  any?  Or  the  bells 
that  rang  out  morning  and  evening  at 
Jerusalem,  when  church  bells  were 
not?  Or  “the  veritable  signature  of 
Homer,  which  we  also  possess  in  an¬ 
other  retreat  of  ours  on  the  Isle  of 
Lemnos?”  Or  the  book  of  the  “Visions 
of  Esdras,”  consisting  of  “twelve  mod¬ 
erately  thick  sheets  of  ivory,”  and  en¬ 
graved  “by  some  evidently  sharp  and 
well-pointed  instrument,”  in  a  “lan¬ 
guage  only  kept  up  among  scholars 
and  sages,”  and  known  as  “the  lan¬ 
guage  of  prophecy?”  These  are  trifies^ 
like  the  “small  oval  tablet  of  pure  Jas¬ 
per”  on  which  Esdras  printed  his  last 
message,  not  yet  discovered;  but  a 
name  so  original  as  “Judith  Iscariot” 
belongs  to  Miss  Corelli  alone.  Any¬ 
body,  it  has  been  well  said,  may  write 
a  religious  novel;  no  one  else  could 
have  given  the  world  a  “Barabbas.” 
And  Judith  Iscariot  shines  on  lt» 
breast,  a  gem  comparable  in  lustre  to 
the  fiashing  jewel  worn  by  Rimfinez,. 
by  Zara,  and  by  the  priestess  of  Na- 
gfiya  In  A1  Kyris. 

From  the  “Loves  of  the  Angels,” 
sung  by  Tom  Moore  in  verse  not  sO' 
embroidered  as  Miss  Corelli’s  prose, 
we  pass  on,  just  glancing  at  the  “shop 
fronts”  In  Nineveh— likewise  a  discov¬ 
ery  of  our  author’s— to  the  hatred 
which  she  displays  whenever  the 
clergy  are  mentioned,  or  physicians,, 
critics,  and  professors  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  Wherein  the  clergy  have  offend¬ 
ed  may  be  speedily  known.  Among 
“two-legged  pigmies  of  limited  brain’^ 
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they  hold  the  first  place— a  bad  pre-  recite  the  “Angelus”  between  them, 
eminence.  Miss  Corelli  has  uttered  no  which  was  never  done  except  in  this 
oracles  more  Sibylline  than  these  fre-  Armenian  monastery;  and  prayers  In 
quent  denunciations  of  man  as  a  biped,  chnrcb  are  directed  to  the  cross  rather 
Would  his  hypocrisy  and  his  atheism  than  the  sacrament.  On  the  other 
offend  less  in  Heaven’s  sight  were  he  hand,  In  “Barabbas”  we  are  taught 
a  quadruped?  After  all,  he  is  not  to  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  “the  creed 
blame  for  his  anatomical  peculiarities:  devised  by  him  who  did  deny  his  Mas* 
they  should  be  charged,  we  opine,  on  ter’’— a  form  of  Apostolic  Succession 
the  Electric  Circle.  Every  man.  If  he  which  will  hardly  be  welcome  at  the 
could  choose,  would  wish  to  be  what  Vatican,  and  embarrassing  to  contro- 
Nirjfilis  was.  “a  pictured  Dionysius’’—  versialists  all  round, 
or  even  “Dionysus,”  which  Is  perhaps  However,  if,  as  the  head  and  origin 
the  word  that  came  filttlng  about  Miss  of  the  Roman  clergy,  St  Peter  does 
Corelli,  but  eluded  her  grasp.  While,  not  come  off  to  their  satisfaction  or 
then,  she  waxes  enthusiastic  over  “the  his  own,  St,  Paul  is  in  little  better  case. 
Immortal  Byron”  and  praises  “his  “It  was  St  Paul’s  preaching,”  says 
well-braced  mind,”  or  pours  out  a  la-  Theos  Alwyn,  and  he  speaks  as  a  con- 
ment  for  Shelley  as  one  of  her  “in-  vert  to  true  religion,  “that  upset  all 
spired  starvelings”— did  she  confound  the  beautiful  pristine  simplicity  of  the 
him  with  Chatterton?— or  approves  of  faith.  It  is  very  evident  he  had  no 
the  ■  “remarks”  of  Socrates  as  being  ‘calling’  or  ‘election’  such  as  he  pre- 
“all  true  and  trenchant”  her  condem-  tended;  I  wonder  Jeremy  Bentham’s 
nation  of  churches  and  churchmen  is  conclusive  book  on  the  subject  Is  not 
unqualified.  They  must  be  reckoned  more  universally  known.”  Is  Jeremy 
among  “the  morbidities  and  microbes  Bentham  also  among  the  prophets? 
of  national  disease.”  Then  St.  Paul  may  well  be  one  of 

Take  England  for  example.  It  Is  “a  “those  who  profess  to  follow”  the  re¬ 
land  where  so-called  religion  is  split  ligion  of  Christ,  “while  merely  follow- 
into  hundreds  of  cold  and  narrow  Ing  a  scheme  of  their  own  personal  ad- 
sects,  gatherings  assembled  for  the  vantage  or  convenience.”  Heliobas 
practice  of  hypocrisy,  lip-service,  and  explains,  with  Gnostic  pride,  that  the 
lies,”  Clearly  but  few  “psychists,”  or  Gospel  was  not  left  “in  charge  of  a 
“human  electricians,”  are  to  be  found  few  fishermen  or  common  folk  only.*' 
in  such  assemblies.  Most  clergymen.  There  has  ever  been  an  esoteric  lodge, 
this  charitable  spirit  assures  her  read-  “the  Fraternity  of  the  Cross  and  the 
ers,  “look  upon  their  sacred  vocation  Star;”  and  so  we  come  round  again  to 
merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood.”  Too  Sar  P61adan.  From  this  vantage- 
often,  indeed,  if  we  yield  her  credit,  ground  “the  utter  Inefficiency  of  Chrls- 
have  the  Merodachs  or  Melchiors  of  tlan  ministers”  will  be  painfully  con- 
the  Rosy  Cross  beheld  “a  leering  devil  splcuous.  Rimfinez  himself  declines 
in  a  priest’s  disguise,”  though  not  per-  to  believe  In  the  “clerical  heaven,” 
haps  falling  into  blank  verse  at  the  and  caricatures  what  he  has  read  of  It 
horrid  spectacle.  From  certain  tokens  In  St  .John’s  Apocalypse— again  with 
it  would  appear  as  though  Heliobas  the  author’s  implicit  approval.  Thus 
favored  the  Latin  church  with  his  pat-  her  defence  of  the  New  Testament  Is 
ronage.  He  borrows  a  good  deal  of  complete.  Having  derided  the  Apos- 
Its  ritual,  yet  rather  loosely,  for  a  boy  ties,  she  feels  no  scruple  In  assailing 
chants  the  opening  words  of  the  “Cre-  their  successors.  For  these  are  yet 
do”  at  mass;  the  choir  and  the  organ  slow  to  believe  in  “the  reincarnation 
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of  Araxes”;  they  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  cultivation  of 
electric  soul-germs,  nor  can  reduce 
faith  and  charity  to  magnetism;  they 
lay  stress  on  “church  dogma,”  and 
hesitate  to  reject  “Paul’s  version  of 
Christianity.”  From  of  old  the  Gnos¬ 
tic  and  the  orthodox  were  enemies, 
and  the  Catholic  faith  was  deemed  in¬ 
compatible  with  secret  lodges  of  Illu¬ 
minati  and  the  calling  up  of  spirits  to 
give  lessons  in  star-gazing. 

A  distinct  feature  of  these  ancient 
heretics  was  their  rejection  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  Creator,  whom  Mar- 
cion  boldly  styled  “malorum  factorem,” 
the  Author  of  Evil.  Though  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  Miss  Corelli  has 
come  upon  their  writings,  she  has  cer¬ 
tainly  grown  tired  of  “monotonous  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  old  Jewish  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  necessary  sacrifice;” 
she  considers  it  “both  horrible  and 
sacrilegious,”  and  “it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Christianity  ac¬ 
cording  to  Christ.”  She  even  ventures 
to  say,  as  in  presence  of  Calvary,  that 
“no  savage  ‘Jehovah-Jireh,’  craving 
for  murder  and  thirsting  for  ven¬ 
geance,  was  the  supreme  Creator,  but 
a  Father,”— by  which  who  can  doubt 
that  she  is  condemning  not  merely  the 
sacrifices  of  Judaism,  but  the  author  of 
them?  And  in  this  frame  of  mind  she 
publishes  “Barabbas.” 

“Barabbas,”  according  to  the  New¬ 
castle  Dally  Journal,  is  “appallingly 
well  written.”  We  have  quoted  an  oc¬ 
casional  sentence  from  Miss  Corelli’s 
other  performances  which  will  justify 
the  word  “appalling;”  but  only  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  pages  would  exhibit  all  it 
implies.  There  is  a  secret  known  to 
some  writers— they  belong  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  schools  of  mysticism— 
whereby  the  most  luscious,  scintillat¬ 
ing  and  exuberant  terms  in  a  language 
are  heaped  together,  until  a  sober  man 
runs,  to  be  delivered  from  them,  "ad 
Garamantas  et  Indos,"  to  Bradshaw’s 
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“Railway  Guide”  or  Todhunter’s  “Al¬ 
gebra.”  It  is  the  Turkey-carpet  style 
in  which  “Satan”  Montgomery  abound¬ 
ed;  and  such  is  the  style  of  Miss  Cor¬ 
elli  at  her  grandest  She  is  loth  to  em¬ 
ploy  one  word  where  three  will  suffice. 
She  gives  us  not  only  poetical  prose, 
but  line  after  line  of  blank  verse,  and 
breaks  out  into  lyric  measures  at  unex¬ 
pected  moments.  “Deeper  and  deeper 
drooped  the  dull  gray  gloom”  Is  a 
rhythm  by  no  means  rare  in  her  dithy¬ 
rambs.  But  she  can  also  write  in 
stanzas,  as  thus,  “A  puppet  whose 
wires  society  pulls,  and  he  dances  or 
dies  as  society  pleases.”  The  man  so 
manipulated  is  Prince  Ivan  Petroffsky, 
“who  likes  to  live  and  love  and  laugh,” 
but  whom  Zara  scolds  for  liking  it,  in 
patchwork  monody  of  which  these 
words  are  a  sample.  More  subdued 
and  pensive  is  a  measure  employed  by 
Lady  Sibyl  Elton,  “Away  in  thd  prov¬ 
inces— among  the  middle  classes.”  But 
in  her  tragic  night-scene  with  Geoffrey 
and  Rimfinez  in  the  picture-gallery,  she 
quickens  her  beat,  and  sings,  “Polyga¬ 
mous  purity  is  the  new  creed”— which 
we  take  to  be  dactyls,  and  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  classical  metres,  Sibyl, 
though  every  one  dreamt  she  had  ten¬ 
der  feelings— It  would  be  hard  to  say 
why— was  indeed  “the  soul  of  a  harpy, 
a  vulture  of  vice,”  and  came  to  a  bad 
end,  in  spite  of  her  rhythmical  pro¬ 
tests  against  society  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted.  It  was  her  husband,  Geoffrey 
Tempest,  who  consorted  with  “blue- 
blooded  blacklegs,”— an  association 
from  which  no  man  could  reasonably 
'hope  to  escape  without  harm  to  his 
character  and  reputation. 

“Ardath”  and  “Barabbas”  revel  in 
this  very  false  gallop  of  verses,  often 
not  quite  so  tolerable  as  the  right  but- 
terwoman’s  trot  to  market.  “Afraid 
to  move  they  knew  not  why,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  they  knew  not  what,”  Miss 
Corelli’s  readers  must  often,  like  Theos 
Alwyn,  have  yielded  to  the  “always 
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reluctant  smile”  which  distinguished 
that  ineffable  person,  but  which  they 
would  fain  not  indulge  while  studying 
even  a  “dream”  of  sacred  events.  Yet 
who,  without  strong  control  of  his 
muscles,  could  resist  on  meeting  such 
Ancient  Pistolese  as  the  following?— 

“I  will  confront  the  fiend  in  woman’s 
shape,— the  mocking,  smiling,  sweet- 
voiceu,  damnM  devil,— who  lured  us 
to  treachery.  Judith,  sayest  thou?” 
Or  this  again,  “To  her  the  sensual 
priest— confided  all  his  plan;- he 
trained  her  in  the  part  she  had  to 
play;— by  his  command,  and  in  his 
very  words,— she  did  persuade  and 
tempt  her  credulous  brother.”  Or 
this,  “Tear  thy  reverend  hairs,  unrev- 
erent  Jew,— thou,  who  as  stiffnecked, 
righteous  Pharisee— didst  practise 
cautious  virtue  and  self-seeking  sanc¬ 
tity,— and  now  through  unbelief  art 
left  most  desolate.”  Or  this,  “The 
devil  in  this  fisherman  will  move  the 
■  world.”  Or  this,  “Take  my  advice  and 
journey  thou  to  Rome,— I’li  fill  thy 
pouch  with  coin,— settle  thyself  as 
usurer  there,— and  lend  out  gold  to 
tsesar.” 

Enough,  and  too  much.  Surely  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest  portents  of  a 
strange  time  that  this  fustian  verse 
should  be  counted  an  improvement  on 
the  Gospel,  and  cried  up  as  “the  Con¬ 
templation  of  the  Ideal.”  Miss  Corelli 
has  chosen  to  write  a  miracle-play.  We 
do  not  blame  her  for  so  choosing,  had 
she  observed  the  conditions.  Her  in¬ 
stinct  did,  in  fact,  warn  her  that  to  set 
any  words  of  her  own  on  the  lips  of  the 
chief  character  would  be  thought  sac¬ 
rilege,  and  she  wisely  refrained.  But 
she  did  not  refrain  from  turning  the 
“World’s  Tragedy”  into  a  tale  of  hu¬ 
man  passion,  with  Caiaphas  for  its 
hero  and  a  raving  woman  for  its  cen¬ 
tre  of  interest  She  did  not  refrain 
from  assimilating  Christ  to  a  “mighty 
muscular”  Hercules  and  a  “crowned 
Apollo.”  She  did  not  refrain  from 
handling  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  as 
a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  personage. 


or  from  making  him  the  accomplice 
of  Judas  in  his  treachery.  As  might 
have  been  expected  In  view  of  her 
Gnostic  tendencies— and  an  American 
journal  perceives  it  without  under¬ 
standing  that  motive— her  volume  was 
sure  to  be  “striking  in  its  fresh  and 
sympathetic  representations  of  Judas, 
Barabbas  and  others”— a  result  gained 
by  violent  distortion  of  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative  and  in  contradiction  to  its 
spirit.  For,  if  anything  is  clear  amid 
the  reserves  and  silences  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writers,  it  is  that  Barabbas  had 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  Christian  grace, 
and  that  Judas  was  the  “son  of  perdi¬ 
tion,”  who  in  betraying  his  master  had 
yielded  to  the  avarice  with  which  his 
hands  were  previously  tainted.  All 
this,  forsooth,  is  now  to  be  set  aside 
and  explained  away  in  a  glow  of  ro¬ 
mance;  and  the  redemption  of  man¬ 
kind  is  to  figure  as  an  episode  in  a 
love-story  on  modern  lines.  Has  so 
unspiritual  a  handling  ever  been  dared 
by  agnostic  or  Infidel?  Even  M.  Renan 
has  kept  this  motive  out  of  his  too 
sentimental  and  Rousseau-like  chap¬ 
ters.  And  no  German  has  dreamt  of 
employing  it. 

The  persons  are  all  conceived  in  that 
mood  of  hysterical  excitement— we 
might  use  a  stronger  term— which  is 
familiar  to  Miss  Corelli.  But  many  of 
them  we  know  at  once  from  her  other 
writings.  A  thin  disguise  conceals 
Heliobas  in  Melchior,  the  inevitable 
Chaldean.  Judith  is  the  wicked  soul 
of  Ziska,  who  has  exchanged  the  Pyr¬ 
amids  for  Jerusalem;  and  Barabbas 
answers  to  what  PSladan  calls  the  “in¬ 
adequate  man  of  fate,  bewildered  by 
social  facts,”  whom  we  have  seen  in 
Geoffrey  Tempest.  As  for  the  histori¬ 
cal  realities,  from  Pilate  to  St  Peter 
and  the  Magdalene,  they  are  subdued 
to  the  tone  of  melodramatic  fiction  in 
which  they  have  been  set  It  Is  the 
Gospel  as  an  extremely  ill-instructed 
Apocryphal  writer,  bent  on  sensation, 
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might  have  given  it  to  us,  if  almost  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Eastern  usages.  A 
memorable  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
scene  in  which  Pilate  washes  his 
hands  before  the  multitude.  Miss  Co¬ 
relli  has  never  observed  how  ablutions 
are  performed  in  the  Roman  ritual, 
which  perpetuates  the  custom  of  Ori¬ 
entals.  She  describes  the  Roman  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  dipping  his  hands  “deep  in 
the  shining  bowl”  and  “rinsing  them 
over  and  over  again  in  the  clear  cold 
element,  which  sparkled  in  its  polished 
receptacle  like  an  opal  against  fire.” 
That  mere  outward  show  is  all  she 
can  think  of  at  a  moment  so  solemn; 
but  she  has  falsified  the  symbols.  Had 
Pilate  dipped  his  fingers  repeatedly  In 
the  liquid  he  would  have  conveyed  to 
the  spectators,  not  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  blood,  but  that  he  was  bathing 
in  it  She  might  have  learnt  from  the 
Old  Testament  that  water  is  poured 
upon  the  hands  by  a  minister  to 
cleanse  them;  but  in  her  bold  romanc¬ 
ing  she  cares  as  little  for  the  Books  of 
Kings  as  she  does  for  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  latter  give  in  detail 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Judas 
simply  fatal  to  her  whole  story. 

So  much  for  the  “realism  and  rea¬ 
sonableness  with  which,”  according  to 
one  hasty  critic,  “the  author  has  in¬ 
vested  the  narrative,”  and  the  “new 
set  of  motives  for  the  betrayal.”  Her 
realism  may  be  judged  from  the  de¬ 
liriums  of  Pilate,  the  erotic  mania  of 
Caiaphas,  Judith,  and  Barabbas,  the 
mention  of  “angels”  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  centurion,  the  bells  that  rang 
out  at  morn  and  eve  in  an  Eastern  city, 
the  “sepulchre  between  the  hills”  in 
which  Christ  was  laid,  the  copying  of 
field  lilies  in  wood  by  St.  Joseph, 
against  the  express  commandment  of 
the  law,  and  other  details,  great  and 
small,  which  give  to  this  apparently 
passionate  description  of  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  all  the  unreality  of  convention. 
As  regards  the  traitor  and  his  action. 


those  who  will  read  De  Quincey’s  cel¬ 
ebrated  essay  on  Iscariot  may  satisfy 
themselves  that  “the  life  of  Judas,  un¬ 
der  a  German  construction  of  it,”  was 
long  ago  exhibited  “as  a  spasmodic 
effort  of  vindictive  patriotism  and  of 
rebellious  ambition,  noble  by  possibil¬ 
ity  in  its  grand  central  motive,  though 
erring  and  worldly-minded.”  “All  this, 
I  believe,  was  originally  due  to  the 
Germans,”  adds  De  Qulncey;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  claimed  by  the  author  of 
“Barabbas,”  though  she  has  rendered 
herself  liable  for  whatever  degree  of 
heterodoxy  it  may  Involve,  and  Is  thus 
a  plagiarist  of  Rationalism,  as  in  her 
doctrine  of  “soul-germs”  and  electric 
protoplasm  she  has  unwittingly  drawn 
nigh  to  the  camp  of  Darwin.  But  be¬ 
yond  the  Germans  we  can  perceive  the 
Marcionltes;  and  the  vindication,  en¬ 
tire  or  partial,  of  “Judas  the  devil” 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  That  which  Miss  Corelli  shares 
M'ith  no  other  mortal  past  or  present  is 
the  “tale  of  love,”  at  once  modem  and 
highly  fiavored,  in  which  she  has  min¬ 
gled  the  Incidents  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  If  they  were  the  proper  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  a  one-volume  novel. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that 
such  writing  implies  a  lively  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  the  story-teller  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  devoutness  in  the  thousands  of 
her  readers.  But  sentiment  is  not  re¬ 
ligion;  nor  is  religion  quite  the  same 
as  “religiosity;”  and  fictions  founded 
on  Biblical  narratives  appeal  to  multi¬ 
tudes  simply  as  new  sensations,  or  as 
stage-plays,  without  serious  meaning. 
They  are  not  dogma,  but  legend  and 
mythology.  At  the  best  they  belong 
to  the  art  of  literature;  at  the  worst 
they  lead  to  the  degradation  of  sacred 
themes  for  the  purpose  of  “thrill.”  The 
effect  of  “Barabbas”— which  is  not  so 
chaotic  as  various  other  of  Miss  Co¬ 
relli’s  Inventions— is  much  rather  to 
excite  than  to  edify.  It  is  certainly 
an  attack  on  the  Old  Testament;  and 
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we  have  seen  what  It  makes  of  the 
New.  Chief  objects  of  Its  scornful  In¬ 
vective  are  “Jehovah”  and  Peter  the 
Apostle.  And,  In  spite  of  St.  Paul,  we 
are  required  to  maintain  that  “for 
■ever  and  for  ever,  from  this  day,  shall 
Israel  be  cast  out  from  the  promises 
of  life  eternal.”  It  Is  not  exactly  pleas¬ 
ant  to  be  quoting  this  convulsive 
blank  verse,  which  begins  anywhere, 
to  end  as  the  author  chooses.  But 
how  Is  reverence  for  the  Bible  pro¬ 
moted  by  denying  the  Pauline  theol¬ 
ogy,  or  free-thinking  discouraged  by 
language  like  the  following,  which 
Miss  Corelli,  out  of  her  teeming  fancy, 
assigns  to  the  high  priest  Calaphas?— 
“There  shall  be  no  new  creeds  to  con¬ 
quer  time;  the  one  Jehovah  shall  suf¬ 
fice— the  one  revengeful,  blood-demand¬ 
ing,  jealous  God— whose  very  name 
doth  terrify  the  world.”  If  we  turn  to 
the  extreme  left  wing  of  heterodoxy- 
let  us  say  to  Flaubert,  who  was  an 
■ostentatious  antl-Chrlstlan— we  shall 
not  hear  language  more  violent  or  more 
Voltalrean.  The  “Temptation  of  St. 
Antony”  has  Its  portrait  of  the  God 
•of  Israel;  It  Is  hardly  so  forbidding  as 
this,  and  not  so  Intolerable  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  what  the  ancient  Scripture 
teaches. 

Not  religion,  but  degenerate  emotion. 
Is  therefore  the  element  In  which  these 
miracle  plays  move,  and  their  tone  Is 
that  of  erotic  mysticism.  Leaving  out 
of  controversy  the  Redeemer’s  fig¬ 
ure-concerning  which  silence  Is  the 
only  fit  answer  to  Miss  Corelli,  with 
her  “Apollos”  and  her  “statuesque 
forms”  and  her  “marble  gods  of  song” 
—let  us  consider  Rlmllnez,  the  fallen 
spirit  whose  “sorrows”  she  has  em¬ 
blazoned.  She  looks  up  to  him  as  a 
hero,  writes  his  epic,  defends  him 
against  the  accusations  of  mankind, 
and  appears  to  forget  In  what  book  he 
has  been  described  as  a  liar  and  mur¬ 
derer  from  the  beginning.  To  such 
lengths  will  Byronic  sentiment  betray 


the  susceptible,  whose  leading  princi¬ 
ple  It  Is  that  “Really,  I  cannot  picture 
an  ugly  fiend,”  and  “Nature  Is  bound 
to  give  a  beautiful  face  to  a  beautiful 
spirit.”  Hence  “Ahrlmanes”— who  has 
got  rid  of  his  first  syllable,  and  takes 
Instead  of  It  the  operatic  name  Luclo 
—Is  Incomparably  the  handsomest 
creature  wherever  he  goes— a  Don 
Juan  who  might.  If  he  cared,  become 
“Vepouseur  du  genre  hunvain."  But  he 
does  not  care.  He  hates  women,  and 
they  adore  him.  Even  Mavis  Clare 
thought  Satan  must  be  “a  dangerously 
fascinating  personage”— she  never  pic¬ 
tured  him  as  “the  possessor  of  hoofs 
and  a  tall”;  and  we  must  certainly 
agree  when  she  adds:  “Common  sense 
assures  me  that  no  creature  present¬ 
ing  himself  under  such  an  aspect 
would  have  the  slightest  power  to  at¬ 
tract.”  Luclo,  therefore,  had  a  “finely- 
shaped  head,”  which  was  “nobly 
poised  on  such  shoulders  as  might 
have  befitted  a  Hercules;”  In  “Barab- 
bas”  another,  not  Luclo,  was  com¬ 
pared  to  Hercules.  And  the  rest  of 
him  matched  his  fine  head,  but  all  In 
the  melancholy  and  magnificent  style 
of  Lara.  The  demon  “carried  the  visible 
evidence  of  wealth  upon  him,”  and  a 
coronet  on  his  visiting-cards;  he  called 
the  Prince  of  Wales  his  friend,  and 
he  lived  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  What  a 
descent  from  the  supernatural  fiend 
of  Marlowe  and  Milton! 

But  all  the  while,  he  was  engaged 
upon  a  task  as  bewildering  as  It  was 
contradictory.  Whence  derived?  He 
must  have  borrowed  It,  we  think,  from 
Kundry,the  mad- woman  In  “Parsifal.” 
Judge,  rather,  as  the  French  say.  Mr. 
Max  Nordau  has  given  a  rude  but  not 
Inaccurate  description  of  Kundry’s 
business,  which  will  fit  that  of  Rlmfi- 
nez  to  a  hair: — 

“Not  only,”  he  says,  “Is  Kundry  not 
allowed  to  labor  for  her  own  salva¬ 
tion;  she  Is  compelled  to  employ  all 
her  strength  to  prevent  It.  For  her 
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redemption  depends  on  her  being  de¬ 
spised  by  a  man;  and  the  task  assigned 
her  is  to  turn  to  account  all  her  se¬ 
ductive  power  and  win  the  man.  She 
must  by  all  possible  means  thwart 
him,  by  whom  her  redemption  is  to  be 
wrought,  from  becoming  her  redeem¬ 
er.  If  the  man  yields,  she  is  lost,  by 
her  action,  though  not  by  her  fault; 
if  he  resists,  she  is  saved  without  de¬ 
serving  it,  because  she  has  done  her 
utmost  to  seduce  him.” 

In  other  words,  the  moral  disposi¬ 
tion,  the  good  will  and  ethical  choice 
of  Kundry  or  Kim&nez  is  to  count  for 
nothing,  while  an  external  agency, 
the  caprice  or  malevolence  of  some¬ 
body  else,  is  to  determine  their  fate. 
Where  Richard  Wagner  found  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  idea  ■we  cannot  pretend  to 
say;  but  certain  it  is  that  Miss  Corelli 
did  not  light  upon  it  in  the  pages  of 
the  New  Testament.  Yet  her  creed, 
of  which  it  is  a  conspicuous  article, 
often  repeated,  “has  its  foundation  in 
Christ  alone.” 

Rimanez  is  a  music-hall  devil,  vul¬ 
gar,  flashy  and  given  to  slang,  who 
can  descend  to  speak  of  his  guests  as 
“grinning,  guzzling,  sensual  fools,” 
and  who  says  of  modern  women,  “they 
are  merely  the  unnatural  and  strut¬ 
ting  embryos  of  a  new  sex  which  will 
be  neither  male  nor  female.”  Lucifer 
and  Miss  Corelli  are  both  apt,  in  their 
search  after  vigorous  expressions,  to 
tall  into  a  style  -which  leaves  us 
afraid,  with  some  amazement,  lest  our 
sense  of  •what  is  Miltonic  on  the  one 
hand  or  lady-like  on  the  other,  should 
be  deserting  us.  There  is  the  story 
of  “Zlska”— we  might  term  it  a  “pyra¬ 
midal”  romance,  were  we  writing  in 
her  style— which  will  furnish  abun¬ 
dant  examples  of  what  its  author 
deems  refined  in  the  way  of  epithets; 
and  we  read  in  it  of  Sir  Chetwynd 
Lyle,  “the  stout  parvenu  with  his 
pendant  paunch,”  as  also  of  his  wife, 
■who  is  sometimes  Lady  Lyle,  tout 
court,  and  occasionally  Lady  Chet- 


wynde,  but  always  “portly  and  pig¬ 
faced.”  It  is  irony,  -we  know,  when 
Miss  Corelli  declares  that  native 
Egyptians  “ought  to  be  proud  to  have 
us  and  our  elephant  legs;”  and  plain- 
speaking  when  Sah-Lflma  calls  Mr. 
Donnelly,  of  the  great  Baconian  cryp¬ 
togram,  “a  most  intractable  mule- 
head;”  and  delicate  satire  when 
Rimflnez  alludes  to  Sir  Henry  Irving 
as  “one  of  my  friends;”  and  the  can¬ 
dor  of  science  when  Heliobas  tells  his 
lady  patient,  “There  are  many  of  your 
sex  who  are  nothing  but  lumps  of 
lymph  and  fatty  matter;”  and  Chal¬ 
dean  politeness  which  laughs  at  “poor 
mechanical  Arabella  Goddard;”  and 
only  Mr.  Villiers,  the  critic,  who 
remarks  in  private  conversation 
that  “Swinburne  has  certainly  not 
much  beauty.”  We  may  pardon 
some  of  these  things,  as  “blunt 
and  almost  brutal  honesty,”  in¬ 
deed;  but  how  can  a  fallen  angel 
have  so  forgotten  the  splendor  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  verse  that  he  comes  down  to  rant 
and  pantomime  and  the  stereotype  of 
the  “London  Reader?” 

Sometimes  he  abounds  in  analytic 
propositions  d  priori,  as  when  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  women  “are  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  the  human  race,”  which  is,  at 
present,  indisputable,  although  one 
wishes  he  would  not  say  it  in  verse. 
But  he  can  also  fling  out  a  startling 
paradox.  “Everything  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse  is  perfect,”  he  says,  “except 
Man,”  showing,  we  imagine,  that  he 
never  has  walked  round  a  museum  of 
anatomy  or  studied  the  lower  creation 
in  detail.  He  has  a  rhythm  of  his 
own,  not  always  equal  to  the  music  in 
“Paradise  Lost.”  “Remember,”  he 
cries,  “the  very  devil  was  an  angel 
once.”  He  looks  out  on  the  world, 
and  he  cannot  forbear  exclaiming, 
“What  a  trumpery  clod  of  klckable 
matter!”  Miss  Corelli  despises  Brown¬ 
ing;  but  this  loud  line  might  be  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  “Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium;” 
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it  has  all  bis  strength  and  idiomatic 
rudeness.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  say 
whence  this  other  is  derived— perhaps 
it  may  occur  in  some  collection  of 
hymns,  modern  rather  than  ancient, 
but  it  is  Prince  Lucio  who  gives  utter¬ 
ance  to  it— “The  Britishers  will  pace 
the  golden  streets,  singing  Alleluia.” 
And  so  much  may  serve  on  a  theme 
which  is  inexhaustible.  “Less  than 
Archangel  ruined”  would  be  a  very  fit 
motto  for  the  next  edition  of  “The 
Sorrows  of  Satan.”  But  a  few  touches 
might  transform  the  hero  to  Heliobas 
or  a  broad  church  clergyman  who  did 
not  believe  in  everlasting  punishment; 
and  thus  he  would  gain  in  logical  con¬ 
sistency,  while  losing  very  little  of 
his  present  fascination  for  the  weaker 
sex. 

We  come,  with  a  feeling  of  relief, 
to  “The  Mighty  Atom.”  Here,  at 
least,  there  will  be  simply  a  carica¬ 
turing  of  atheists  and  other  undesir¬ 
able  persons  about  whom  we  can  read 
in  their  own  books,  and  so  put  Miss 
Corelli  under  cross-examination.  Her 
intentions  we  need  not  call  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  her  purpose  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  our  sympathy,  provided  al¬ 
ways  that  it  were  guided  by  knowl¬ 
edge  and  not  likely  to  suffer  defeat 
on  the  score  of  prejudice  or  incompe¬ 
tence.  But  a  writer  who  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  dreams  of  the  Gnostic  for 
Christian  truth,  and  in  whose  eyes 
Plotinus  and  Jeremy  Bentham  are 
Fathers  of  the  church,  while  the 
Apostles  were  guilty  of  substituting 
their  own  schemes  for  the  teaching  of 
their  Master,  is  not  such  as  we  should 
choose  to  measure  swords  with  Agnos¬ 
ticism  in  any  of  its  forms.  When 
Ziska,  the  wicked,  though  right-think¬ 
ing  Egyptian  spectre,  has  decreed  ex 
cathedra  that  “Soul  begins  in  proto¬ 
plasm,”  the  Judicious  are  driven  to 
look  around  for  other  champions 
against  all-conquering  Democritus. 
We  may  not  admire  “those  self-styled 
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Progressivlsts”— who  do  not  style 
themselves  so,  but  to  whom  Miss  Cor¬ 
elli  dedicates  her  volume;  yet  fair  play 
is  a  jewel,  and  we  were  Ignorant  that 
even  these  gentlemen  denied  “to  the 
children  in  board  schools  and  else¬ 
where  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
as  the  true  foundation  of  noble  liv¬ 
ing.”  Our  impression  was  that  by 
law  they  could  do  no  such  thing,  and 
that  the  Bible  was  read  in  Board 
Schools.  Certainly  no  Board-School 
teacher  would  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  “savage  Jehovah-Jireh  craving 
for  murder  and  thirsting  for  ven¬ 
geance.”  Did  Miss  Corelli  so  instruct 
her  class,  the  “Progressivist”  would 
give  her  instant  notice;  and  he  would 
perhaps  remind  her  that  Mr.  Huxley, 
zealous  though  he  was  for  secular  edu¬ 
cation,  not  only  approved  of  reading 
the  Bible  in  school,  but  had  further 
written,  “If  I  were  compelled  to 
choose,  for  one  of  my  own  children, 
between  a  school  in  w’hich  real  reli¬ 
gious  Instruction  is  given,  and  one 
without  it,  I  should  prefer  the  former; 
even  though  the  child  might  have  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  theology  with  it.” 
True,  it  may  be  that  those  “who  assist 
the  infamous  cause  of  education  with¬ 
out  religion”  are  “guilty  of  a  worse 
crime  than  murder;”  but  let  us  not 
denounce  the  Progressive  as  being  one 
of  them  until  he  has  shown  his  band. 
Above  all,  if  w’e  are  going  to  refute 
Materialism,  we  had  better  cleanse 
our  ow’n  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
before  ministering  to  the  minds  dis¬ 
eased  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  every  whit 
as  unchristian  to  deify  an  electric 
battery  as  to  explain  the  universe  by 
atoms  and  ether  without  intelligence. 

Whence  did  Miss  Corelli  borrow  her 
“Mighty  Atom?”  We  ask  diffidently, 
for  it  is  clear  that  she  has  access  to 
authorities  which  are  hidden  from  the 
average  man.  We  were  “dumb- 
foundered”— to  use  her  exquisite  Ian- 
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guage— on  reading  of  “Greek  vestals 
in  white,”  having  always  dreamt 
that  vestals  were  Koman;  nor  did  we 
recover  when  she  pointed  out  to  us 
“the  classic  contour”  of  a  Highland¬ 
er’s  head,  and  alluded  to  “his  ances¬ 
tors  the  Phoenicians.”  So  that,  for  all 
we  can  tell,  there  may  be  a  crowd  of 
“Progressivists”  who  believe  in  that 
wonderful  little  First  Atom,  which, 
without  knowing  in  the  least  what  it 
was  about,  and  with  nobody  to  guide 
it,  and  having  no  reason,  judgment, 
sight  or  sense  of  its  own,  produced 
“such  beautiful  creations”— but  we 
should  like  to  see  their  names  in  black 
and  white,  if  Miss  Corelli  has  them 
among  her  treasures. 

She  does  mention  “a  Mr.  Skeet,— he 
was  a  Positivist,  he  said,  and  a  great 
friend  of  a  person  named  Frederic 
Harrison,  and  he  told  me  all  about  the 
Atom.”  Her  model  boy,  poor  little 
Lionel  Valliscourt,  aged  eleven,  whose 
witness  we  are  quoting,  goes  on  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Skeet— 

“showed  me  the  enlarged  drawing  of 
an  Atom,  as  seen  through  the  micro¬ 
scope,— a  curious,  twisty  thing  with  a 
sort  of  spinal  cord  running  through  it, 
—something  like  the  picture  of  a 
man’s  ribs  in  my  anatomy  book,— and 
he  explained  to  me  that  it  was  a  fortu¬ 
itous  combination  of  such  things  that 
made  universes,” 

Now  one  may  be  the  friend  of  “a 
person  named  Frederic  Harrison”— 
what  charming  Christian  courtesy  a 
reference  like  this  displays!— and  yet 
be  no  positivist  Moreover,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  “atoms,”  save  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  belongs  to  metaphysical 
science,  which,  like  theology,  the  pos¬ 
itivist  declines  to  meddle  with.  And 
an  atom  which  was  marked  down  its 
back  by  a  spinal  cord  would  be  no 
atom  at  all,  but  an  organism,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  division.  Lastly,  fortuitous 
combination  of  atoms  pre-existing  is 
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not  “creation;”  and  the  solely  singular, 
blind  little  monster  on  which  Miss 
Corelli  pours  out  her  wrath  is  a  fig¬ 
ment,  perhaps  derivabie  from  Edgar 
Poe’s  “Eureka,”  but  unknown  to 
Comte,  Spencer,  Huxley  and  the  “per¬ 
son  named  Frederic  Harrison.”  It  is 
notorious  that  by  force  of  terms  an 
agnostic  cannot  believe  in  the  “Mighty 
Atom;”  for  he  professes  to  have  no 
theory  of  origins,  and  occupies  him¬ 
self  exclusively  with  phenomena,  in 
which  order  the  beginning  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  not  to  be  found. 

Two  questions  may  be  asked  by 
I.ionel  Valliscourt:  “Is  there  an  Intel¬ 
ligent  Cause  of  things?”  and  “Is  the 
Cause  good?”  The  agnostic  replies 
that  he  does  not  know.  Why,  then, 
make  him  answerable  for  the  “Mighty 
Atom?”  Professor  Cadman  Gore— 
nine-tenths  an  imbecile  and  the  re¬ 
maining  tenth  Dominie  Sampson— is 
represented  as  saying  harshly:  “That 
there  is  a  First  Cause  of  things 
is  evident— but  where  it  is,  and  where 
it  came  from,  is  an  unfathomable 
mystery.”  A  First  Cause  that  came 
from  elsewhere  would  be,  not  a  mys¬ 
tery,  but  a  contradiction,  and  unthink¬ 
able.  Yet,  the  Professor’s  eyes  “rolled 
wildly  in  his  head,”— could  they  have 
rolled  out  of  it?- and  he  exclaimed: 
“You  ask  to  know  what  no  one  knows” 
—which  seems  to  be  sound  agnosti¬ 
cism;  then  he  appeared  to  decide  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Sheet’s  “Atom,”  and 
finally  he  allowed  that  “an  Atom  may 
be  a  Person,”  although  the  suggestion 
“had  something  in  it  of  positive  ter¬ 
ror.”  No,  not  finally,  since  he  “almost 
felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  shake  the 
boy  who  stood  there  calmly  propound¬ 
ing  puzzles  which  could  never  be 
solved.”  That  resembles  the  nescience 
from  which  he  started.  What,  after 
all,  did  the  “eminent  pundit”  mean? 
We  are  told  in  an  earlier  page  that 
“Professor  Cadman  Gore  had  a  terri¬ 
ble  reputation  for  learning— all  the 
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world  was  as  oue  mighty  Jackass, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  his  prodigious 
and  portentibus  intellect”;  but  these 
seif-destroying  answers,  given  in  a 
single  conversation,  fall  below  our 
hopes  and  leave  us  in  the  dark,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  Atom  and  its 
4oings,  but  with  respect  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  in  which  he  was  a  proficient 
These  are  not  the  “plausible  modern 
sophistries”  that  clamor  to  be  exposed 
and  put  down;  they  are  the  dreams  of 
a  fervid  female  genius  who  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  form  of  unbelief  from  an¬ 
other,  and  who  fancies  that  she  can 
improvise  an  argument  as  she  rushes 
along  in  a  whirlwind  of  high-sounding 
and  empty  syllables.  Invective  is  not 
reasoning,  and  when  we  hear  of  “a 
troodof  atheists,”  who,  like  human  cor¬ 
morants,  would  be  prepared  to  swal¬ 
low  benefits  and  deny  the  Benefactor,” 
we- are  less  moved  by  the  implicit  syl¬ 
logism  than  amazed  at  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  cormorants  and  their  ingrati¬ 
tude,  which,  we  humbly  acknowledge, 
is  new  to  us. 

Miss  Corelli  has  been  struck  with 
the  sad  consequences  which  are  likely 
to  follow  upon  a  wide  acceptance  of 
the  negative  or  merely  natural  creed. 
In  this  she  is  not  mistaken.  Observ¬ 
ers  from  another  and  opposite  point 
•of  view— we  may  site  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  novels  in  evidence— dwell 
uiK)n  “the  chronic  melancholy  which 
is  taking  hold  of  the  civilized  races, 
with  the  decline  of  belief  in  a  benefi- 
eent  Power.”  It  is  not  only  allowable 
but  in  season,  therefore,  when  such 
<onsequences  are  drawn  out  for  pub¬ 
lic  inspection,  and  though  dramati¬ 
cally,  as  in  a  tale,  yet  they  need  not 
be  falsely  given.  Mr.  Valliscourt  is 
the  modern  man  of  culture,  who  has 
put  aside  Christianity  and  taken  up 
with  we  know  not  which  variety  of 
unbelief.  The  moral  of  his  so-doing 
is  suggested  by  his  wife’s  elopement 
with  a  lover  and  his  son’s  suicide. 
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But  does  Mrs.  Valliscourt  leave  him 
because  of  bis  atheism?  Mot  at  all; 
she  is  driven  away  by  his  cold  bru¬ 
tality.  And  Lionel  dies  from  an  over¬ 
wrought  brain,  want  of  companion¬ 
ship  and  his  mother’s  loss.  What  has 
become  of  the  argument?  Nothing 
will  persuade  Miss  Corelli  that  “logic” 
is  not  as  detestable  in  a  Christian’s 
eyes  as  atoms  with  spinal  cords  be¬ 
tween  their  shoulders.  Yet  if  she 
would  turn  to  the  hated  Stuart  Mill— 
whose  memory  was  perhaps  not  for¬ 
eign  to  the  making  of  this  volume — 
she  might  learn  that  when  causes  act 
in  combination,  to  assign  the  effect  to 
one  only  is  inadmissible.  We  shall 
not  know  the  precise  hedonistic  value 
of  atheism— and  with  Its  pleasure  or 
pain-giving  capacity,  like  a  true 
woman,  she  is  chlefiy  concerned — un¬ 
til  we  have  Isolated  it  from  Mr.  Val- 
llscourt’s  deficiencies  of  temper,  from 
his  wife’s  frivolity  and  from  Lionel’s 
enforced  servitude  to  books.  The 
method  which  her  story  ought  to  have 
pursued  is  at  once  more  subtle  and 
more  dangerous  than  she  Imagines. 
She  has  overlooked  her  own  doctrine; 
the  devil  with  horns  and  hoofs  is  by 
no  means  attractive;  we  wanted  here 
some  of  the  fascination  of  RlmAnez, 
not  a  narrow-minded,  sour  and  ty¬ 
rannical  father,  who  might,  though  he 
bad  been  a  professing  Christian,  have 
laid  his  home  waste  by  a  display  of 
similar  qualities.  If  the  unbeliever 
were  always  a  Mr.  Valliscourt  or  a 
Professor  Cadman  Gore  the  victory 
of  faith  would  be  assured  and  easy. 
But  George  Eliot  was  a  disciple  of 
Comte,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  has  left 
us  an  “Autobiography;”  can  we  draw 
from  the  reading  of  her  novels  or  of 
/»/«  life  an  inference  so  triumphantly 
clear,  so  conclusive  against  them  both, 
as  Miss  Corelli  would  have  us  derive 
from  “The  Mighty  Atom?” 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  religious  ro¬ 
mances  would  allow  us  to  define  their 
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author  in  words  which  Mr.  Huxley 
has  applied  to  Auguste  Comte,  the 
father  of  Positivism.  For  she,  too, 
appears  as  "a  syncretic,  who,  like  the 
Cnostics  of  early  church  history,”  has 
••attempted  to  combine  the  substance 
of  imperfectly  comprehended  contem¬ 
porary  science  with  the  form  of  Ro¬ 
man  Christianity.”  But  we  question 
whether  any  Gnostic  was  so  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  the  science  from  which  he 
distorted  his  ideas,  or  of  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  that  lent  him  a  semblance  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  Miss  Corelli  has  shown  her¬ 
self  towards  Rome,  St.  Peter  and  the 
professors  of  protoplasm.  We  may 
venture  on  a  hackneyed  quotation 
from  Tacitus  which  insinuates,  “Odisse 
quern  heseris.”  For  certainly  the 
Church,  the  Apostle  and  the  Science 
have  suffered  in  the  borrowing. 

And  what  of  Miss  Corelli  as  an 
artist?  “The  last  fifty  years  have 
produced  nothing  greater  of  their  kind 
than  the  works  of  this  gifted  writer,” 
says  one  witness  whom  she  calls  up. 
What  is  their  kind?  If  it  is  erotic 
mysticism,  clad  in  Lord  Lytton’s  most 
gorgeous  and  falsely  oracular  colors, 
we  want  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 
“Marie  Corelli.”  another  has  observed, 
“is  a  word-painter  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  exuberance,  and  she  is  certainly 
remarkable  in  her  choice  of  themes.” 
She  has  a  “picturesque  fancy  and  fer¬ 
tile  Imagination.”  But  she  cannot 
draw  from  the  life;  her  treatment  Is 
monotonous,  her  characters  are  all  on 
the  surface;  they  neither  develop  in 
themselves  nor  come  out  in  action; 
and  they  fall  into  a  few  elementary 
types,  which  are  repeated  again  and 
again.  The  exuberance  that  chokes 
at  a  first  reading  forbids  a  second.  It 
is  an  overfiow  of  words,  combined 
with  a  rare  paucity  of  ideas;  “the 
homeliness  of  the  sentiment  stares 
through  the  fantastic  encumbrance  of 
its  fine  language;”  and  the  painting, 
whether  of  scenery,  dress  or  furni- 
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ture,  which  takes  up  so  many  square 
yards,  is  not  precise  enough  to  leave 
an  impression,  nor  characteristic 
enough  to  appear  real.  As  for  the  dia- 
lugue,  when  it  tails  to  be  conventional 
or  stage-struck  it  is  vulgar;  and  in 
wit,  humor,  sarcasm  and  depth  it  is 
everywhere  wanting.  The  author  has 
meditated  little  and  observed  less. 
She  aftects  to  despise  critics,  but  is 
always  retorting  upon  them.  In  the 
extreme  agony  of  a  situation  her 
heroine  must  talk  about  books.  For 
herself,  she  cannot  distinguish  prose 
from  verse,  but  rambles  between  them, 
and  fancies  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  mad  in 
white  satin,  like  Tilburina  in  “The 
Crffic,”  That  intermingling  of  fancy,, 
allusion  and  good  sense  which  is  the 
secret  of  an  excellent  style,  no  one 
could  of  course  achieve  who  should 
start,  as  Miss  Corelli  does,  with  a 
slender  outfit  of  knowledge,  a  passion 
for  effect  and  a  disdain  of  la  nttanct 
which  is  literature.  Her  good  people 
are  insipid,  her  bad  ones  less  wicked 
than  they  pretend  to  be.  In  the  wide 
range  of  these  six  or  seven  volumes— 
and  how  many  thousand  pages?— is 
there  a  character  that  will  survive,  or 
a  sentence  worth  quoting?  If  “A  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Two  AVorlds”  does  not  per¬ 
ish  at  once,  the  reason  will  be  that 
seekers  after  new  forms  of  religion 
caro  little  for  art  in  comparison  with 
pretended  lights  from  the  unseen.  If 
RimUnez  continues  to  draw,  we  must 
allow  something  to  the  title,  and  more 
to  the  subject,  however  theatrically 
exhibited.  And  If  “Barabbas”  comes 
nearer  to  success  than  any  other  book 
Miss  Corelli  has  offered  us,  the  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  found  in  her  un¬ 
usual  exercise  of  reticence  where 
speech  would  have  been  fatal,  and  in 
the  nature  of  her  theme,  which  com- 
l>elled  her  to  keep  the  bounds,  unless 
she  would  ruin  her  narrative,  the  main 
outlines  of  which  were  already  traced. 

Let  not  Ihe  Lady  Sibyl  Elton  brush 
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these  observations  aside  on  the  hy-  within  its  cloister.  Of  the  four  vows 
iwthesis  that  a  critic  who  fails  to  ad-  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and 
mire  is,  in  her  rellned  speech,  “fond  of  stability,  the  Manx  novelist  can  have 
wiiiskey  and  soda,  and  music-hall  learned  only  by  hearsay,  not  by  ex¬ 
women.”  Nor  let  her  author  fling  perience.  And  his  singularly  robust, 
tiiem  back  as  coming  from  one  that  and  very  Saxon  or,  at  any  rate,  insular 
has  judged  her  books  without  reading  philosophy  of  life  is  not  such  as  to  flt 
them.  Should  Miss  Corelli  be  writing  him  for  the  abstruse  inward  contem- 
another  preface,  we  will  ask  her  to  plation  failing  which  a  story-teller  that 
explain  how  it  comes  about  that  Ileli-  discourses  of  monks  and  monasticism 
ohas  and  Sar  Peladan  have  so  m.any  will  overlook  the  chief  point.  Mr.  Hall 
features  in  common.  To  what  chap-  Caine  has  an  eye  for  what  he  sees,  but 
ters  in  the  New  Testament  does  she  he  moves  in  a  world  of  his  own.  He  Is 
appeal  as  furnishing  her  with  the  dramatic,  epic,  and  a  lover  of  strong 
/egend  or  the  task  of  Prince  Lucio  effects  set  In  glaring  lights— a  show- 
llimilnez?  Where  is  her  warrant  for  man  with  a  gift  of  powerful  language, 
describing  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  elec-  grim  and  stark,  and  a  drum  on  which 
trie  communication  between  God  and  he  beats  pretty  loudly.  There  is  no 
man?  Where  in  the  Christian  teach-  grace  in  his  drawing;  and  though  he 
ing  did  she  And  the  heavenly  counter-  can  feel,  he  seldom  persuades  the 
parts  of  Zara,  Theos  Alwyn  and  the  heart.  He  ploughs  and  harrows  It,  if 
rest  of  her  entranced  subjects?  How  you  like,  but  does  not  melt  and  subdue 
does  she  reconcile  her  belief  in  the  it.  His  flgures  are  weather-beaten, 
Bible  with  her  language  concerning  rudely  carved  In  rock,  huge,  and  some- 
the  Apostles  and  “Jehovah-Jireh?”  times  grotesque.  And  while  the  men 
Is  she  aware  that  to  say  “the  Soul  be-  fling  themselves  into  violent  action, 
gins  in  protoplasm”  goes  beyond  any-  which  is  their  element,  the  women, 
thing  Mr.  Huxley  has  advanced,  after  some  faint  or  spasmodic  at- 
tliough  he  expressed  himself  almost  as  tempts  at  a  graceful  coquetry,  lose  all 
incautiously?  And  will  she  have  the  distinctive  notes  and  as  good  as 
great  kindness  to  give,  in  public  or  justify  what  Pope  said  of  them, 
private,  the  name  and  address  of  any  for  they  seem  to  have  no  character  at 
man  or  woman  that  ever  travelled  to  all. 

Ihe  Central  Planet.  We  might  extend  But  Mr.  Caine  lives  and  dies  by  emo- 
these  questions  and  add  to  them;  but  tlon.  Though  in  bis  mflst  ambitious 
they  are  such  as  a  writer  with  Miss  work,  “The  Bondman,”  and  in  its 
Corelli’s  pretensions  ought  not  to  hero.  Red  Jason,  he  undertakes  to  re¬ 
evade,  and  in  answering  them  she  new  the  Norse  Saga,  what  we  get 
will  be  faithful  to  her  mission  of  pro-  from  the  turning  of  his  wheel  is  not 
photic  enlightenment  that  but  something  else— a  romance 

After  the  “Sorrows  of  Satan,”  Mr.  d  fa  Victor  Hugo,  grandiose,  over- 
Hall  Caine.  We  lay  down  the  Iltera-  powering  and  sentimental.  The  pas¬ 
ture  of  female  hysteria  to  take  up  that  sion  of  pity  therein  set  before  us  with 
of  emotional  monasticism,  with  John  many  heartsbaking  sobs  was  never 
Storm  as  guide  and  example.  It  Is  the  mood  of  Bearsarks  and  Vikings; 
common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Caine  It  is  Christian,  but  degenerate,  tending 
never  was  a  monk;  and  the  probabill-  always  to  the  excess  which  makes  of 
ties  are  against  his  having  sojourned  a  virtue  mere  instinct,  without  choice 
in  a  religious  house  or  studied  the  or  self-control.  The  extreme  of  that 
ways  of  “the  Holy  Gethsemane”  from  feeling  which,  seventy  or  eighty  years 
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ago,  took  as  much  from  the  French 
poet  in  good  sense  as  it  added  to  him 
in  eloquence,  may  be  seen  with  uneasy 
admiration  at  the  close  of  the  century 
in  Tolstoy.  It  has  mastered  the  man 
whom  it  should  inspire.  And,  like  all 
extravagance,  it  breaks  down  the 
hedge  of  the  law.  Thus,  when  we  look 
carefully  into  that  kindred  study, 
■“The  Manxman,”  of  which  Red  Jason 
is  still,  in  effect,  the  hero,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  in  spite  of  its  pathos,  which 
is  often  great  and  sometimes  unsophis¬ 
ticated,  that  the  moral  is  absolutely  the 
same  as  George  Sand’s,  at  the  time 
she  was  writing  “Jacques”  and  “Val¬ 
entine.”  Mr.  Caine  has  never  drawn  a 
character  equal  in  lively  and  almost 
humorous  touches  to  this  hapless 
“Pete.”  But  Pete  is  merely  Jacques 
transplanted  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  with¬ 
out  education,  yet  full  of  the  modern 
sentiment  which  compels  the  French 
officer  to  commit  suicide  that  his  wife 
may  take  up  with  her  cavalier’  servente, 
and  which  robs  Pete  of  bouse  and 
home,  wife  and  child,  and  sends  him 
Into  the  outer  darkness,  a  martyr  to 
love,  but  an  accomplice  in  violation  of 
legal  duty.  Either  no  moral  is  meant, 
or  it  is  antinomian.  Now,  is  there  one 
of  Mr.  Caine’s  stories  that  does  not 
end  like  this,  in  the  apotheosis  of  feel¬ 
ing? 

John  Storm,  the  struggling  Christian 
hero,  is  a  complex  but  hardly  intelli¬ 
gible  character,  made  in  several  pieces 
which  no  art  has  fused  or  run  into  a 
mould.  As  we  follow  his  irregular 
movements  we  are  reminded  now  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  and  again  of  Claude 
Frollo,  never  of  any  monk  that  we 
know  from  history.  The  picture  In¬ 
tended  is  that  of  the  religious  condi¬ 
tion  of  England,  but  especially  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  who  sets  himself 
to  change  and  transfigure  it  He  is  a 
clergyman,  well  read  in  the  Fathers, 
travelled,  and  not  wanting  in  experi¬ 
ence — one  that  has  gone  below  the  sur¬ 


face  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  London; 
consecrated  by  vocation,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  vow,  to  the  task  of  living  the 
Gospel,  not  merely  of  preaching  it 
And  every  step  in  his  career  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  woman  whom  he  attempts 
to  strangle  for  her  soul’s  sake,  but  at 
last  marries  in  spite  of  his  vows  of 
chastity  and  stability,  the  Father  Su¬ 
perior  who  has  taken  his  monastic 
oaths  now  blessing  his  matrimonial. 
As  the  Manxman  divorced  his  wife 
that  she  might  be  free  to  wed  her  para¬ 
mour,  so  John  Storm  gives  a  bill  of 
separation  to  his  convent  and  takes 
Glory  in  exchange;— from  which  the 
Inference  would  seem  to  be  that  love 
laughs  at  vows,  wherever  made,  and 
that  marriage  and  monasticism  are 
alike  ineffective,  and  ought  to  be  so, 
when  passion  is  strong.  “We  were  but 
man  and  woman,”  says  the  dying 
Prophet,  “and  we  could  not  help  but 
love  each  other,  though  It  was  a  fault 
and  for  one  of  us  it  was  a  sin.  And 
God  will  forgive  us,  because  He  made 
us  so,  and  because  God  is  the  God  of 
love.”  These  tender  words  are  quite 
in  the  style  of  George  Sand.  They  suit 
the  conditions  of  Philip  and  Kate— an 
adulterous  couple— in  “The  Manx¬ 
man,”  at  least  as  well  as  they  suit 
John  Storm  and  his  Glory  Quayle. 
And  they  breathe  a  breath  which 
comes,  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  acknowl¬ 
edges  in  another  place,  from  Paphos 
rather  than  from  Sinai  or  Galilee. 

Given  this  clue,  we  can  wind  our  way 
in  and  out  of  the  maze.  Like  Abu 
Ganem  in  the  Arabian  tale,  Mr.  Storm 
is  “the  slave  of  love.”  And  Miss 
Quayle  Is  the  slave  of  pleasure.  How 
shall  these  two,  aided  by  the  monas¬ 
tery  and  the  music-hall,  resolve  that 
tremendous  question  of  the  Gospel  in 
London?  They  do  not  resolve  it  The 
curtain  falls  on  their  wedding,  and  the 
question  lies  where  it  was.  To  the 
woman  it  did  not  signify.  She  never 
wanted  but  to  marry  John  Storm,  and 
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she  did  marry  him.  But  this  feminine 
answer  to  all  possible  conundrums  will 
hardly  atone  for  the  confusion  of 
types,  and  the  chaos  of  “creed  and  cul¬ 
ture,”  to  which  we  are  left  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  although  we  had  hoped  to 
arrive  at  something  definite,  and  were 
promised  it  in  the  beginning.  There 
was  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  master, 
had  a  master  come  that  way.  Chris¬ 
tian  Socialists,  working  clergymen, 
models  of  philanthropy,  and  even 
monks  and  friars,  are  extant,  if  one 
cares  to  look  at  them  in  action.  The 
fallen  woman,  the  degenerate  man, 
may  be  studied,  like  any  other  speci¬ 
mens,  in  their  habitat,  and  their 
causes  and  conditions  searched  out 
with  philosophic  eyes.  The  relations 
of  Christianity  to  modem  life  present 
a  theme  as  vast  as  it  is  obscure  and 
formidable.  London  itself  calls  for  a 
painter  of  morals  and  manners,  who 
should  combine  the  picturesque  of 
Charles  Dickens  with  Balzac’s  depth 
of  analysis  and  richness  of  detail. 
But  Miss  Glory  strikes  a  sentimental 
key-note,  and  our  hopes  are  frustrate:— 

“As  for  religion,”  she  told  the  fu¬ 
ture  monk,  at  starting  for  their  .1our- 
ney  up  to  town,  “there  was  nothing 
under  heaven  like  the  devotion  of  a 
handsome  and  clever  man  to  a  hand¬ 
some  and  clever  woman,  when  he  gave 
up  all  the  world  for  her.  and  his  body 
and  his  soul  and  everything  that  was 
bis.  I  think  he  saw  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that.  .  .  .  for  there  came  a 
wonderful  light  into  his  splendid 
eyes.” 

No  doubt;  and  his  last  words  chime  in 
with  these  Ovidian  hemistichs;  but 
where  is  “The  Christian?” 

We  have  compared  this  impulsive 
young  reformer  to  Claude  Frollo;  an 
instance  closer  at  hand  would  be 
“Jude  the  Obscure.”  To  all  three  Es- 
dras,  or  Mr.  Hardy,  might  apply  his 
text  “Yea,  many  there  be  that  have 
mn  out  of  their  wits  for  women,  and 


become  servants  for  their  sakes. 
Many  also  have  perished,  have  erred, 
and  sinned  for  women.”  But  no 
reason  can  be  alleged  why  John  Storm 
should  have  put  himself  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  sinners,  feeble  as  were  his 
wits  and  varying  his  moods.  He  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Quayle;  what  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  making  her  his  wife 
on  that  first  expedition  to  London? 
Charles  Kingsley  was  a  Christian 
Socialist;  but  he  held  decided  views 
touching  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Did  Storm  hold  opposite  views?  We 
never  can  ascertain  what  he  held,  for 
he  was  incapable  of  making  a  clear 
statement.  His  principles  and  pro¬ 
gram  are  alike  obscure  in  every  stage 
of  his  wandering  career.  He  feels  in¬ 
tensely,  speaks  precipitately,  and  is  a 
weathercock  blown  by  the  wind.  Such 
a  man  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  clap¬ 
trap,  and  John  is  always  convinced 
that  he  has  arrived  at  stability,  when 
the  next  moment  he  kicks  down  the 
ladder  and  jumps  from  his  chosen 
platform  into  a  slough.  He  builds  and 
unbuilds,  puts  round  for  square,  boxes 
the  compass,  and  achieves  nothing. 
Of  what  is  all  this  a  reductio  ad  ahKur- 
dum  except  of  the  Idea  on  which  “The 
Christian”  is  founded?  Monasticism 
may  be  out  of  date,  its  vows  a  super¬ 
stition,  and  Its  ways  un-English. 
Shall  we,  then,  first  call  our  hero  a 
Christian,  then  dress  him  up  as  a 
Bishopsgate  Brother,  and  give  him  as 
near  a  resemblance  as  we  dare  to 
Some  One  else,  that  at  length  we  may 
refute  friars  and  reformers  out  of  the 
Marriage  Service,  and  insinuate  that 
religion  is  now-a-days  impossible,  and 
never  was  anything  but  a  mystical  de¬ 
lusion?  What  other  kind  of  Christian 
has  Mr,.  Hall  Caine  given  us? 

The  vagaries  of  his  pattern  young 
man  are  Instructive.  He  is  erotic  rather 
than  mystical,  in  any  profound  sense 
of  this  latter  word— which,  properly 
speaking,  means  the  experience  of  Dl- 
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Tine  life  as  it  is  possible  to  the  human 
spirit.  And  because  neither  he  nor  his 
biographer  can  grasp  this  experience, 
the  motive  that  underlies  his  religion 
is  a  susceptibility  to  emotion  of  any 
sort  He  has  no  power  of  logic,  little 
reticence,  and  no  tact.  His  devotion 
to  Miss  Quayle  is  of  a  highly  sensuous 
cast,  and  the  charms  of  her  appear¬ 
ance  which  overcome  his  sternest  reso¬ 
lutions  are  frequently  described  and 
abundantly  dwelt  upon.  She  is  like¬ 
wise  endowed,  in  the  author’s  imagi¬ 
nation,  with  “gentle  humor  and  pa¬ 
thos;”  but  the  humor  is  that  of  a  hoy¬ 
den  or  fast  girl,  who  talks  very  atro¬ 
cious  slang,  makes  “appallingly  free” 
with  the  words  of  the  Bible,  puts  on 
men’s  knickerbockers  in  the  men’s 
own  dressing  rooms,  creates  a  furore— 
as  Miss  Corelli  would  term  it— in 
music-halls  by  her  imitation  of  kiss¬ 
ing,  and  in  manner  is  hardly  above  the 
street-girl  whom  she  mimics,  when 
“her  golden  hair  was  hanging  down 
her  back.”  It  is  conceivable  that  John 
Storm  was  led  captive  by  an  ill-bred 
histrionic  performer  like  Miss  Quayle; 
but  we  decline  to  believe  that  he  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  her 
style  of  talk  and  that  of  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  woman;  nor  can  he  have  been  so 
blind  as  not  to  perceive  in  her  so- 
called  pathos  the  hysterical  discontent 
of  which  it  was  a  sign  or  a  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  passion  that  drew  him  on  had 
few  noble  traits;  it  proved  sufficient, 
however,  to  set  him  at  odds  with  his 
profession  as  a  London  clergyman,  to 
send  him  into  the  Order  of  the  Holy 
Gethsemane  (a  title  unmatched,  we 
think,  since  religious  orders  were),  and 
to  drive  him  out  again  in  search  of  the 
hoyden,  who  by  that  time  had  attained 
full  celebrity,  and  set  her  charms,  if 
not  for  sale,  yet  for  exhibition,  in  the 
sight  of  the  London  that  crowds  to  our 
“Empires”  and  “Alhambras.”  She  is 
persuaded  to  leave  this  life,  but  not 
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for  long;  while  Storm,  who  has  now 
exchanged  contemplation,  in  which  he 
did  not  shine,  for  work  that  any  other 
clergyman  might  undertake,  married 
or  single,  opens  a  chapel  in  Soho.  The 
chapel  is  bought  over  his  head,  and 
turned  into  a  theatre,  on  the  boards  of 
which  Glory  is  to  appear.  Though 
John  had  “come  to  see  that  the  monas¬ 
tic  system  was  based  on  a  faulty  ideal 
of  Christianity,”  this  cruel  blow  sends 
him  to  take  the  vows  at  Bishopsgate, 
in  a  hurry  that  must  have  astonished 
even  the  Father  Superior,  But  before 
taking  the  step,  he  has  preached  his 
last  sermon  and  declared  that  “every 
true  woman  comes  right  in  the  end;” 
he  has  made  love  to  Glory  in  the  ves¬ 
try;  endeavored  to  get  her  consent 
that  they  shall  leave  London;  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  taking  up  the 
task  at  Molokai  which  Father  Damien 
had  just  died  in  fulfilling;  has  relin¬ 
quished  this  when  Glory  declines  to 
go,  and  enters  the  Brotherhood  on  her 
refusal.  It  is  Claude  Frollo,  or  Jude 
the  Obscure,  at  every  turn.  One  of 
Glory’s  admirers  calls  him  “a  weak, 
over-sanguine  fanatic,”  but  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  rather  to  quote  as  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  him  the  text  in  Esdras. 

A  singular  Brotherhood  is  that  of 
Bishopsgate.  “One  of  the  earliest,” 
and  “now  the  oldest,”  that  sprang 
from  the  Oxford  Movement,  it  was 
“founded  about  ten  years  ago.”  The 
Superior  talks  of  “St.  Ignatius  and  St. 
Philip”  as  having  established  “the 
severest  of  modern  rules,”  which  is  no 
less  original  a  view  of  the  Jesuits  than 
of  the  Oratorians,  both  well  known  to 
be  mitigations  of  discipline  as  com¬ 
pared  with  mediseval  orders.  The  cere¬ 
mony  of  initiation  is  a  Burial  Service 
with  features  of  its  own;  but  when  a 
postulant  who  has  taken  no  vows 
chooses  to  depart,  he  is  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  Father— a  simple  priest  in 
every  sense  of  the  word— with  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  Compline  is  said 
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backwards;  “recreation”  is  before  sup¬ 
per;  and  though  the  brethren  receive 
a  High-Church  journal,  they  know 
nothing  of  what  passes  beyond  their 
walls.  They  often  exclaim  "Ave 
Maria,"  but  are  content  with  those 
two  words,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
prayer  unsaid.  When  a  monk  is  dying 
they  suffer  him  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  alone;  there  is  a  “rule  of  solitude 
and  silence”  to  which  any  one  can  sub¬ 
mit  himself  when  he  pleases,  though  it 
dissolves  the  community  life;  and  the 
“crushed  and  fettered  souls”  whisper 
one  to  another,  as  in  prison.  Yet 
should  the  Bishop  come,  and  like  Jupi¬ 
ter  suggest  a  change  of  lots,  they  de¬ 
clare  themselves  satisfied. 

“Eia! 

ijuid  statis?  nolint.  Atqui  licet  esse 
beatls.” 

•These  things  are  not  of  heaven  or 
earth;  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about 
them,  and  one  must  charitably  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  adapting 
scenes  from  “Splridion”  for  the  use 
of  English  readers. 

His  foil  to  the  monastic  virtues— 
which,  seen  at  Bishopsgate,  uncom¬ 
monly  resemble  vices— is  Canon 
Wealthy,  -who  has  no  imor  in  his 
parish,  holds  the  via  media  without 
quite  knowing  .what  it  is,  preaches 
like  an  actor,  and  can  only  be  cured  by 
Disestablishment.  Does  Mr.  Caine 
Imagine  that  the  voluntary  system 
never  breeds  a  Canon  Wealthy?  Or 
that  churches  not  established  offer  no 
prizes,  show  no  inequality  of  income, 
and  are  simply  dedicated  to  works  of 
the  spirit?  Let  him  glance  at  America, 
and  he  will  perceive  that,  however 
Disestablishment  may  affect  the  social 
status  of  clergymen,  it  will  not  reward 
service  always  in  proportion  to  labor. 
His  Lord  Erin,  the  Prime  Minister, 
whom,  oddly  enough,  he  calls  the  “oflS- 
clal  head  of  the  Church,”  tells  John 
Storm  that  it  was  “endowed  by  the 
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State.”  When  and  where?  We 
should  be  much  interested  to  see  the 
minutes  of  that  transaction.  And  was 
it  the  Church  that  slew  the  latest  of 
the  Prophets?  In  order  to  make  this 
plausible,  he  has  given  us  a  solemn  de¬ 
putation  of  clergy,  headed  by  the 
Archdeacon,  who  Invade  the  Prime 
Minister  and  talk  to  him  as  though  he 
were  the  Home  Office.  On  what  foun¬ 
dation  of  fact  or  probability  is  that 
scene  to  rest?  We  have  witnessed  in 
'our  time  the  “corybantlc”  processions 
and  noisy  preachings  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Has  any  bishop  or  archdeacon 
raised  his  voice  to  put  them  down? 
In  a  day  of  freedom,  often  lapsing  into 
license,  this  purely  hypothetical 
charge  is  as  wanting  in  grace  as  in 
likelihood. 

.Tohn  Storm  dies,  and  his  social 
Christianity  is  left  in  the  cloud  where 
he  embraced  it  What  are  its  doc¬ 
trines  or  methods,  who  can  tell?  In¬ 
tent  on  redeeming  lost  women  from 
their  unhappy  state,  “he  was  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  woman  in  relation  to  humanity 
as  hardly  any  one  since  Jesus  has 
been,”  writes  a  Hebrew  journalist  on 
the  eve  of  his  death.  We  turn  the 
pages  to  and  fro;  all  we  can  discover  is 
that  he  attempted  to  rescue  the  fallen 
as  other  well-meaning  people  have 
done;  that  he  had  no  new  suggestions; 
and  that  he  failed.  He  was  not  likely 
to  succeed,  considering  how  superfi¬ 
cial  and  inadequate  was  the  view 
which  he  expressed,  not  only  of  the 
causes  which  lead  so  many  to  ruin,  but 
of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
poor  creatures  themselves.  Nothing 
could  well  be  less  a  picture  from  life 
than  his  Lord  Robert  and  Polly  Love. 
It  is  not  even  a  half  truth,  but  simply 
that  mixture  of  the  stage  and  the  pul¬ 
pit  dear  to  a  certain  section  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class— great  indignation,  real  or 
simulated,  little  insight,  and  no  sum¬ 
ming-up  of  the  case  as  it  affects  so¬ 
ciety  at  large.  In  any  event,  the  story 
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of  Lord  Robert  Is  foreign  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  In  general,  and  it  was  not  poverty 
but  perversity  which  the  victim  her¬ 
self  assigned  as  the  explanation  of  her 
fall  But  of  the  remedy  for  these 
things,  economic,  spiritual,  or  social, 
we  learn  no  more  than  we  knew  be¬ 
fore  “The  Christian”  was  written. 
From  this  point  of  view  John  Storm 
is  indeed  a  failure. 

It  Is  a  melancholy  thought,  when  we 
count  up  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  volumes  that  have  been  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  world’s  end,  how  few  can 
be  said  to  practise  the  art  of  reading. 
Miss  Corelli  supplants  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Mr.  Hall  Caine  adapts  Church 
history  to  our  own  times.  And  the 
millions  take  them  in  perfect  good 
faith,  cherishing  their  dreams  and  de¬ 
lusions  as  if  some  reality  corresponded 
with  them.  In  the  anarchy  of  opinion, 
alarm  on  the  part  of  Christians  has 
seemed  not  out  of  place;  and  alarm 
has  generated  reaction.  New  cham¬ 
pions  of  belief  have  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Fresh  pills  against  earthquake 
are  advertised.  One  takes  equal  parts 
of  pseudo-science,  Neo-Platonism,  and 
theosophy;  stamps  the  whole  as  re¬ 
vealed  from  Heaven;  and  recommends 
us  to  get  it  down  with  a  deal  of  senti¬ 
ment  Another,  more  British,  lays 
hold  of  certain  traditional  stage-vir- 
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tues,  wraps  them  in  emotion,  adda 
thereto  a  suspicious  but  exciting  in¬ 
gredient  of  pseudo-monasticism,  and 
screams  to  us  that,  unless  we  take  It, 
our  life  is  in  danger.  Run  whither  we- 
may  with  Miss  Corelli  and  Mr.  Caine 
for  guides,  we  shall  plunge  Into  hys¬ 
teria  or  be  overthrown  by  claptrap. 
The  proposition  with  which  we  began 
our  article  is,  therefore,  we  think, 
amply  demonstrated.  Great  and: 
manifold  as  have  been  the  mischiefs 
wrought  by  unbelief,  it  has  hardly 
done  worse  than  call  out  a  reaction 
which  despises  logic,  turns  faith  to 
mythology,  canonizes  the  absurd,  and 
so  distorts  the  Christian  as  to  make 
him  at  once  an  Imbecile,  a  visionary, 
and  a  murderous  fanatic.  Those  who- 
defend  him  on  such  lines  are  his  most 
formidable  enemies;  and  Voltaire 
would  have  welcomed  them  as  Justify¬ 
ing  in  their  dialect  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  thousand  times  in  his  own, 
“Ecrasez  Vinfame."  It  is  no  excuse- 
for  them  that  they  were  sacrificing 
a  venerable  creed  to  their  peculiar 
infirmity  of  sentimental  romance. 
Their  religion  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Its  caricature;  and  their  apologetics 
are  as  wanting  in  balance  as  they 
are  fertile  In  sickly  and  sensuous- 
dreams. 


ROYALTIES  I  HAVE  SEEN. 


The  question  whether  he  had  ever 
met  Prince  Bismarck,  once  addressed 
by  the  present  writer  to  the  late  Lord 
Granville,  received  from  that  states¬ 
man  an  answer  suggestive  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  rather  than  an  Important 
scene  in  the  Queen’s  private  life 
abroad.  Lord  Granville  seems  only 
once  to  have  met  the  Iron  Chancellor 


of  Germany;  then  only  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  almost  by  accident.  The 
erewhile  foreign  secretary  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  her  majesty  during  one  of 
her  German  visits,  and  waiting  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  garden  fringed  by  a 
dense  shrubbery.  To  him  entered  the 
Prussian  diplomatist,  then,  of  course, 
known  only  as  a  rising  official,  aiw* 
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witb  all  his  great  career  before  him. 
The  couversatloh  between  the  two 
was  cut  short  by  the  English  mono¬ 
syllable,  “Sharp,”  ringing  through  the 
air.  That,  it  seems,  is  the  slang  word 
indicating  the  approach  of  the  royal 
lady.  Herr  von  Bismarck  heard  the 
cry,  knew  its  official  significance— in 
Lord  Granville’s  words  describing  the 
scene  with  numerous  simplicity— “took 
one  dive  into  the  shrubbery  as  if  into 
a  lake,  and  so  completely  vanished 
from  my  view  for  ever.”  Before  that 
disappearance  Bismarck  had  summed 
up  to  the  British  diplomatist  his  im< 
pressions  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  char¬ 
acter  in  the  words:  “The  most  remark¬ 
able  combination  of  an  entire  absence 
of  self-consciousness  with  personal 
dignity  and  intellectual  power  that  I 
have  ever  seen  among  those  born  in 
the  purple.”  Prince  Albert  died  while 
The  present  writer  was  finishing  his 
first  terra  at  Oxford.  One’s  earlier 
reminiscences  of  that  particular  roy¬ 
alty  who  did  more  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  of  his  day  to  educate  English 
taste,  as  well  as  to  aflfect  the  whole 
ordering  of  English  life,  must  be 
rather  of  an  impersonal  sort.  They 
were,  indeed,  of  the  sort  which  might 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  small  car¬ 
toons  and  the  underlying  legends  in 
Punch;  they  therefore  belong  to  most 
Englishmen  old  enough  to  recall  the 
youth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  One 
heard  much  of  the  Prince  Consort’s 
punctilious  insistence  on  all  details  of 
court  etiquette,  be  the  occasion  a 
levee  at  St.  .James’s,  a  visit  to  the 
opera,  or  an  Investiture  of  knighthood 
at  Windsor.  Most  of  the  anecdotes, 
whose  name  was  legion,  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  supposed  attribute  were  prob¬ 
ably  apocryphal:  they  need  not  be  re¬ 
vived,  especially  in  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
where  the  real  Prince  Consort  was 
perhaps  better  known  than  he  ever 
became  south  of  the  Tweed. 


The  earnest,  if  not  the  only,  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  husband  of  the  Queen 
now  occurring  to  me  illustrates  so 
aptly  one  portion  of  the  estimate  of 
him  formed  by  Bismarck,  and  tends  to 
correct  so  many  misconceptions,  that 
it  is  worth  giving  here.  The  Prince 
Consort’s  services  to  court  economy 
and  the  better  keeping  up  of  the  court 
establishment  are  familiar  to  all  who 
care  to  know  them  from  Sir  Theodore 
Martin’s  biography.  Less,  or  rather 
nothing,  has  yet  been  written  about 
the  personal  interest  taken  by  the 
Prince  Consort  in  reorganizing  the 
western  heritage  of  his  eldest  son;  in 
improving  the  collection  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  or  the  administration  of  the  Stan¬ 
naries  Courts  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  While  these  improvements  were 
being  planned  and  carried  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  fifties  and  the  early  six¬ 
ties,  it  was  the  lot  of  this  writer  to 
be  passing  his  young  days  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  west  of  England.  Than  his  old 
friend,  the  late  Henry  Sewell  Stokes, 
no  one  was  a  better  judge  of  adminisi- 
trative  ability,  or  knew  practically 
more  of  the  working  of  the  local  Judi¬ 
cature  courts  within  the  province  giv¬ 
ing  a  title  to  the  Queen’s  eldest  son. 
Even  the  official  chronicle  of  the 
movements  of  the  Prince  Consort 
would  be  searched  In  vain  for  a  record 
of  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  west  dur¬ 
ing  several  years,  and  especially  about 
the  time  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  within  sight  of  his  majority.  On 
these  occasions  the  Queen’s  husband 
travelled  with  very  little  state.  He 
seemed  often  to  have  with  him  no  one 
but  a  private  secretary  and  a  body  ser¬ 
vant.  During  such  a  visit  as  this  the 
I’rlnce  had  made  an  excursion,  cer¬ 
tainly  with  only  one  of  his  suite,  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Torquay.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  that  place  Is  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  actually  In 
or  very  near  to  the  rich  pasture 
grounds  watered  by  the  prettiest  of 
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vrestern  streams,  the  river  Dart.  In 
the  days  now  spoken  of,  the  whole  of 
this  region  was  dotted  by  smaii  farms, 
the  farmhouse  itself  being  very  often 
a  mere  cottage,  and  the  farmer  being 
a  laborer  as  well.  The  production  of 
the  thick  clotted  cream,  called  on  one 
side  of  the  Tamar,  Devonshire,  and  on 
the  other  side  Cornish,  was  and  is 
among  the  native  industries  of  these 
parts.  The  mode  of  preparation  is 
the  heating  of  the  unskimmed  milk 
in  a  broad  and  moderately  deep  pan 
over  a  wood  fire  on  the  hearth.  The 
Prince  Consort  would  seem  to  have 
watched,  as  he  watched  everything, 
this  process  in  the  farmhouses  be¬ 
tween  Mount’s  Bay  and  Land’s  End, 
where  his  son’s  property  chiefly  lay. 
Strolling  now  near  the  abbey  ruins 
just  mentioned,  the  Prince  passed  a 
cottage  farm,  whose  door  was  open, 
and  on  whose  hearth  was  the  clotted 
ci'eam  apparatus  already  named.  It 
was  in  charge  of  a  very  small  child, 
who  could  scarcely  support  the  ladle 
with  which  she  had  presently  to  skim 
the  contents  of  the  very  big  pan. 
Visibly  perplexed  at  the  domestic  task 
set  her,  the  infant— for  she  was  little 
more— was  about  to  give  It  up  in  tears 
of  despair,  when  she  heard  a  kind 
voice,  as  of  some  one  approaching  her: 
“Little  girl,  I  understand  all  this,  and 
I  will  help  you.”  It  w’as  the  husband 
of  the  Queen,  who  had  quietly  entered, 
and  who  str.ilghtway  began  to  show 
more  practical  knowledge  of  this 
hcarthside  business  than  had  been  dis¬ 
played  by  another  Anglo-Saxon  roy¬ 
alty  some  centuries  earlier,  the  King 
Alfred,  who  did  not  properly  tend  in 
the  Athelney  cottage  the  baking  of  the 
historic  cakes. 

This  aptitude  for  the  practical  mas¬ 
tering  of  the  details  of  any  business, 
great  or  small,  public  or  private, 
amounting  with  the  Prince  Consort  to 
genius,  has  notoriously  descended 
from  father  to  son.  A  single  instance. 


under  conditions  very  different  from 
those  just  named,  of  the  same  sort  of 
faculty  as  possessed  and  exercised  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  may  be  now 
given.  During  the  earlier  eighties,  in 
the  monthly  periodical  for  which  I 
was  then  responsible.  Professor  R.  C. 
Jebb,  to-day  M.P,  for  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  had  advocated  a  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  an  English  school 
of  Hellenic  studies  at  Athens,  such  as 
the  United  States,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  had  for  some  time  possessed.  If 
such  an  article  were  to  lead  to  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some 
sort  of  assurance  of  the  practicability 
of  the  project.  The  minute  and  al¬ 
most  affectionate  interest  taken,  for 
family  reasons,  by  the  heir-apparent 
in  all  sorts  of  Hellenic  enterprises 
seemed  likely,  if  it  could  be  secured, 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  warmly  pre¬ 
disposed  in  favor  of  the  plan.  “Let 
me,”  he  said,  “ascertain  what  I  should 
like  to  know  of  local  feeling  in  Athens 
on  the  matter;  we  will  then.  If  you 
please,  call  a  meeting  at  Marlborough 
House.” 

Obviously  this  was  a  subject  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  diplomatic  or  inter¬ 
national,  and  therefore  not  quite  in 
the  Prince’s  normal  line.  Within  a 
week  of  the  notion  being  flrst  submit¬ 
ted  to  him  he  had  read  up  the  subject 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  pass 
an  examination  in  it  at  the  hands  of 
an  expert  even  such  as  Professor  Jebb. 
The  steps  by  which  foreign  schools 
of  studies  at  Athens  had  been  formed; 
whatever  related  to  their  revenues  or 
their  management;  the  disposition 
towards  the  enterprise  of  Oxford. 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  learned  bodies 
or  individuals  of  London— all  these 
things  were  exhaustively  mastered  by 
tbe  Prince  entirely  by  methods  he 
iiimself  had  devised  for  his  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  meet¬ 
ing  which  the  Prince  had  called  was 
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held  in  that  room  of  his  house  em¬ 
ployed  for  such  purposes.  Having 
taken  up  the  matter  warmly,  he  had 
found  means  of  communicating  with 
ail  the  most  distinguished  men  whose 
names  as  proper  to  be  invited  had 
been  submitted  to  him  by  Professor 
Jebb  and  myself.  The  result  was  that 
an  actual  and  a  potential  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
found  themselves  seated  side  by  side. 
The  'foreign  odice  in  London  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Lord  Granville,  who  then 
presided  over  it;  and  our  diplomatic 
body  by  Lord  Dufferin,  then  on  fur¬ 
lough  in  England.  The  presence  of 
that  accomplished  man  w'as  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  agreeably  humorous  in¬ 
cident  in  the  proceedings.  After  the 
I’rlnce  of  Wales,  Mr.  Jebb,  if  I  rec¬ 
ollect  rightly.  Lord  Reay,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  cosmopolitan  culture,  and 
one  of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  which 
had  subscribed  liberally  to  the  move¬ 
ment,  had  from  different  aspects  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject  In  the  best  of  un¬ 
published  speeches  I  ever  heard,  there 
came  a  lull  In  the  proceedings.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  was 
circulated  among  the  company.  On 
this  it  seemed  to  be  expected,  and  as 
was  supposed  by  royal  order,  that 
each  of  those  present  should  sign  his 
name.  No  one  doubted  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  presenting  his  autograph  to 
his  future  sovereign.  A  pleasant 
smile  played  upon  the  face  of  Lord 
Dufferin  throughout  this  little  epi¬ 
sode.  When  the  paper  reached  him. 
Instead  of  writing  his  own  name,  hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  himself  with  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  list,  he  calmly  put  it 
Into  his  pocket-book,  then  rose  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  possible  advan¬ 
tages  to  diplomatic  relations  of  that 
Athens  school,  whose  success  was 
now  assured.  “The  fact  Is,”  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  time  to  a  friend,  “my 
daughter  collects  autographs.  I 
really  thought  this  w’as  too  good  an 


opportunity  to  be  lost”  His  lordship 
had  indeed  made  a  most  brilliant  bag; 
the  heir-apparent  having  been  let  into 
the  secret  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  diplomatist  by  adding  the  “Albert 
Edward”  to  the  imposing  list 
No  better  instances  than  those  here 
chosen  need  be  given  of  the  combined 
industry,  versatility,  tact  aud  varied 
knowledge  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Queen.  He  had,  of  course,  as  princes 
always  will  have,  every  opportunity 
for  mastering  the  facts;  but  most  of 
those  facts  must  have  been  new  to 
him  when  he  first  took  them  in  hand. 
He  had  not  previously  displayed  any 
of  those  archaeological  tastes  which 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  had 
shown;  nor  had  the  Prince  in  his 
speeches  merely  reproduce<l  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Professor  Jebb’s  Instructive 
and  brilliant  paper.  The  Prince’s  de¬ 
tails  about  the  work  of  other  nations 
now  to  be  emulated  by  England,  were 
not  only  most  pertinent,  but  absolutely 
fresh,  and  entirely  his  own.  Some 
years  before  this,  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Cunllffe  Owen,  who  had  worked  with 
and  under  the  Prince  in  every  sort  of 
■way,  had  said  to  me:  “If  His  Royal 
Highness  takes  up  any  subject,  no 
matter  what  it  be,  he  will  carry  it 
through,  doing  the  work  as  admirably 
as  it  can  be  done.  You  need  tell  him 
nothing;  he  knows  where  to  go  for 
every  fact,  figure  and  person;  if  he 
wants  anything,  you  will  hear  at  just 
the  right  moment.  But  all  this  is 
conditional  on  one  thing.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  likes  a  free  hand,  and  to  do 
things  properly,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  do  them  in  his  own  way.  But  when 
he  has  promised  to  see  a  thing  through 
you  may  with  entire  confidence  leave 
it  in  his  own  hands,  knowing  that  the 
way  he  chooses  will  certainly  be  the 
best.”  No  better  commentary  on  the 
wise  truth  of  the  strenuous,  tactful 
and  kindly  man  who  said  these  words, 
and  who  so  long  and  so  well  carried 
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on  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Cole  at 
South  Kensington,  could  be  supplied 
than  is  given  by  the  foregoing  incident 
During  the  earliest  childhood  of 
this  writer  England  w'as  full  of  the 
praises  of  the  splendid  presence,  the 
grand  manner,  the  more  than  royal 
generosity  of  our  future  foe  of  Cri¬ 
mean  days,  the  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Kussia  (Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  both  in  later  years  spoke  of  this 
prince  as  the  handsomest  man  they 
had  ever  seen).  Shortly  before  the 
great  Exhibition  of  1851  the  memory 
of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Windsor  was 
fresh.  The  press  and  the  public  could 
not  find  praise  warm  enough  for  the 
beauty  of  the  jewelled  snuff-boxes  and 
other  gifts  bestowed  by  him  on  every 
one  who  had  come  near  him.  The 
next  occasion  on  which  the  imperial 
name  was  much  mentioned  in  Eng¬ 
land  arrived  during  the  bitter  winter 
of  1854-5;  then  it  was  that  Tenniel’s 
superb  cartoon  showed  how  “General 
F6vrier  had  turned  traitor,”  and  in 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias  we  in  England  saw  an  omen 
of  the  coming  close  of  the  Crimean 
war.  On  a  bitter  spring  day,  with 
nothing  but  the  calendar  to  remind 
one  of  the  season,  a  successor  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  was  awaited  by  a  sorely 
tried  crowd  of  sightseers  at  Graves¬ 
end.  The  Queen’s  second  son  had 
just  married  (1874)  the  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  Alexandrovna,  whose  imperial 
father  was  to  escort  her  to  her  new 
home.  Everything  on  that  bleak,  bit¬ 
ter  March  day  seemed  to  go  wrong. 
The  steamer  was  late;  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  landing  were  very  imper¬ 
fect;  the  Czar  was  invisible  to  all  but 
a  few.  Those  who  saw  him  can  never 
forget  the  handsome,  but  pale  and 
worn  face,  with  a  settled  expression 
almost  of  unhappiness,  relieved  only 
by  a  pathetic  and  softening  smile,  as, 
■while  the  sun  for  a  moment  peeped 
out  from  a  cold  gray  cloud,  the  mighty 


potentate,  stooping  down,  directed  a 
fond  fatherly  glance  at  his  daughter. 

The  old  Emperor  William  of  Ger¬ 
many  must  recall  to  many  who  read 
these  lines  the  figure,  stately  in  ex- 
tieme  old  age,  of  which  only  the  white 
head  was  visible  to  strollers  on  Unter 
den  Linden  at  Berlin.  One  of  bis  win¬ 
dows  opened  on  the  famous  prome¬ 
nade.  From  it  Prince  Bismarck’s  great 
master  was  seen  by  me,  as  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  every  afternoon  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  eighties.  One  reminis¬ 
cence  ratner  more  definite  and  per¬ 
sonal  of  the  monarch  may  be  given. 
He  was  announced  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Baden-Baden  while  I  happened  to  be 
staying  there  in  1879.  Shortly  before 
his  arrival  he  must  have  accomplished 
a  feat  in  a  railway  carriage  which  a 
“change  artist”  at  a  music  hall  might 
have  envied.  Only  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  train  actually  stopped  I  had, 
at  a  point  on  the  line,  seen  him  in  the 
costume  of  an  old  gentleman  en 
voyage.  When  the  station  was 
reached  the  Kaiser  stepped  forth  on 
the  platform  blazing  in  a  magnificent 
and  bejewelled  uniform.  A  little  later 
on  the  same  day  His  Majesty,  once 
more  in  unofficial  costume,  was  in¬ 
specting  on  foot  the  pretty  things  in- 
the  shops  of  the  Baden  KursaaL 
rather  suggestive  as  they  are  of  a 
section  of  the  Paris  Palais  Royal. 
Tavo  peasants  from  the  neighboring^ 
Black  Forest,  evidently  a  young  man 
and  his  sweetheart,  wistfully  eyed 
some  little  object,  timidly  asked  its 
price,  and,  on  hearing  it,  almost  tear¬ 
fully  turned  away.  The  grand  and 
kind  old  Kaiser  had  noted  it  all.  The 
peasant  pair  had  just  reached  the  exit 
from  the  enclosure,  when  one  of  the 
people  of  the  shop  came  up  to  them, 
placed  a  packet  in  their  hands  with 
some  such  words,  murmured  low,  as, 
“By  the  will  of  the  Kaiser.” 

Of  foreign  royalties,  my  impression 
is  most  vivid  of  the  deadly  pale,  still 
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youngish  man,  with  a  marvellously 
waxed  moustache,  whom  1  sometimes 
saw  when,  as  a  child  in  short  frocks, 
1  stayed  with  a  relative  in  John 
Street,  Maylair.  Once  more  only  was 
I  to  behold  this  man  on  whose  lip 
Europe  had  meanwhile  so  long  trem¬ 
bled.  It  was  in  the  September  of  1870, 
after  Sedan,  when  Napoleon  III.  was 
an  exile  at  Chislehurst.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  now  referred  to  he  was  driving 
down  King  Street,  St  James’s,  no 
doubt  on  his  way  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  of  which  he  was  once 
again  made  free;  in  that  King  Street 
at  No.  13,  he  had  lodged  in  his  early 
English  days.  As  he  passed  he  looked 
up,  and  read  the  blue  plaque  outside 
-commemorating  the  fact.  “I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  a  voice  from  the  deferen¬ 
tial  crowd  which  had  silently  recog¬ 
nized  the  fallen  Caesar,  “he  is  coming 
to  engage  rooms  at  his  old  lodgings.” 

I  often  had  occasion  to  approach  In 
England  the  late  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
the  most  early  rising  and  polyglot  of 
the  earth’s  sovereigns.  While  the 
then  master  of  the  place  was  absent 
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this  imperial  student  had  appointed  to 
visit  the  Chatsworth.  He  reached  the 
palace  of  the  Peak  soon  after  dawn, 
before  the  household  was  up,  before 
perhaps  all  its  members  bad  quite 
settled  to  rest.  The  housekeeper,  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  scene,  found  a  gentleman 
talking  in  a  language  she  did  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Fortunately,  Sir  James 
Lacaita,  the  great  linguist  and  libra¬ 
rian,  was  in  the  bouse,  busy  with  the 
books.  He  quickly  appeared,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  visitor  in  French.  The 
Emperor  replied  in  Spanish,  in  which 
language  Sir  James  continued.  Ital¬ 
ian  was  next  employed;  presently  a 
particular  patois  of  that  tongue  pecu¬ 
liar  to  a  single  district  of  Naples.  It 
happened  to  be  literally  the  mother- 
tongue  of  Sir  James.  Then  came  the 
inspection  of  the  books.  The  distin¬ 
guished  cicerone  still  kept  his  identity 
dark.  The  Emperor  assumed  the 
savant  to  be  the  butler;  he  asked  as  he 
left  the  house:  “Do  all  the  servants  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  have  to  pass 
an  examination  in  languages  before 
his  Grace  engages  them?” 

T.  H.  8.  Eacott. 
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During  the  short  time  that  bad 
passed  since  bis  institution  the  new 
Rector  of  Lavington  had  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  Squire’s  daughter.  It 
seems  an  ungallant  thing  to  say,  but 
she  was  the  one  bitter  drop  in  the  cup 
which  otherwise  promised  to  be  all 
sweetness.  In  other  respects,  he  told 
himself,  the  change  which  he  had 
made  was  for  the  better.  After  mov¬ 
ing  In  the  natural  sequence  of  events 
from  one  curacy  to  another.  It  was 
good  to  feel  settled  at  last;  good  to  be 
at  no  one’s  beck  and  call,  although  In 
one  sense— and  he  gloried  in  it— he  was 


servant  of  all.  He  meant,  indeed,  to 
study  his  people’s  wishes,  to  win  their 
confidence,  not  -to  ride  rough-shod 
through  prejudice  and  tradition,  as  he 
had  known  other  rectors  do;  but,  even 
so,  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  at 
length  what  the  world  would  call  “his 
own  master.” 

He  had  hitherto  worked  in  towns, 
where  poverty  and  squalor  and  over¬ 
crowding  had  prevailed  to  a  hideous 
extent,  in  spite  of  all  that  modern  zeal 
and  methods  could  do;  but  be  bad,  dur¬ 
ing  a  season  of  temporary  ill-health, 
done  duty  in  a  country  parish,  and  he 
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flattered  himself  that  he  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  difllculties  that  might  be¬ 
set  him  in  his  new  sphere.  The  Bishop, 
however,  had  given  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  a  favorable  field  in 
which  to  begin  work  on  his 
own  account,  for,  sad  to  say, 
the  parish  bad  been  much  ne¬ 
glected.  The  late  rector  had  been 
old  and  infirm,  and  often  absent, 
leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by  locum 
tenens,  who  came  and  went  pretty  fre¬ 
quently.  The  various  parochial  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  Sunday-schools,  had,  he 
believed,  been  carried  on  as  usual,  but 
without  a  head  the  work  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  have  been  desultory  and  fitful. 
The  people  would  welcome  a  guiding 
hand  at  the  helm,  and  a  new  rector,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  run  counter  to  some 
energetic  predecessor’s  ideas,  would  be 
able,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to 
make  a  fresh  beginning  for  himself. 
These  deductions  the  Bishop  had  made 
from  information  extracted  with  dlfla- 
culty  from  the  churchwardens— two 
worthy  farmers— who  had  been  too 
much  overcome  by  the  importance  of 
an  Interview  at  the  Palace  to  be  very 
talkative.  The  Squire— oh,  yes— the 
Squire  was  an  easy  man  to  get  on 
with.  He  and  his  wife  were  quite  old 
people,  their  family  grown  op  and  off 
their  hands,  with  the  exception  of  one 
daughter— “the  necessity  and  comfort 
of  old  age,”  smiled  his  Lordship, 

For  a  passing  moment  a  picture 
framed  Itself  in  the  Rector’s  mind  of  a 
middle-aged  woman  devoting  herself 
to  her  aged  parents;  and  then  he 
thought  no  more  about  her  until  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Lavington. 

By  that  time  he  had  found  out  that 
the  Bishop  was  right  on  at  least  one 
point- namely,  that  there  was  little  or 
no  dissent  in  the  parish.  There  seemed, 
also,  to  be  little  of  the  bickering  and 
party  spirit  too  often  found  in  hamlets, 
outwardly  the  homes  of  peace  and 
beauty.  People  apparently  loved  each 


other  more  than  Is  usually  the  case  In 
country  villages.  They  gave  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  said  “it  wer  a 
good  job  to  have  a  parson  of  our  own 
at  last!” 

“Miss  Penelope  too— she’ll  be  real 
glad!  Them  curates  as  was  always 
cornin’  and  goln’  bothered  her  rarely,” 
said  the  old  sexton,  as  after  service  on 
the  first  Sunday  evening  he  and  his 
rector  stood  together  in  the  vestry,  the 
latter  occupied  in  filling  up,  with  no 
little  satisfaction,  the  columns  of  the 
churchwardens’  book. 

“And  who  is  Miss  Penelope?”  asked 
Mr.  Hardinge,  with  a  half  smile  at  the 
name,  as  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

“Why,  the  Squire’s  daughter  up  at 
the  Hall,”  answered  the  man,  with  a 
jerk  of  his  thumb  towards  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  vestry. 

“How  did  the  curates  bother  her?” 

Really  these  country  people  were 
amusing  in  their  slow  way. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  ’zackly  how,  but 
she  had  ‘words’  now  and  agin  with 
them.  Miss  Penelope,  she  won’t  stand 
no  nonsense!” 

The  Rector’s  face  became  grave. 
Here  was  the  Squire’s  daughter  in 
quite  a  new  light;  no  longer  the  de¬ 
voted  daughter,  but  a  woman  with  a 
tongue— a  lady  so  lost  to  the  fitness  of 
things  as  to  have  “words”  with  her 
parish  priest  It  would  be  as  well,  per¬ 
haps,  to  learn  a  little  more  about  her. 

“But  what  has  Miss  Graham  to  do 
with  the  clergy,  that  they  should  dis¬ 
agree?”  he  asked  in  more  orthodox 
language. 

“Oh,  she  loikes  to  have  a  finger  in 
every  pie,  she  do!  She  knows  more 
about  the  parish  nor  any  parson.  I 
often  say  as  I  don’t  see  we  wants  one 
at  all  as  long  as  we’ve  got  Miss  Pen¬ 
elope.  She’s  as  good  as  one  any 
day.” 

A  huge  grin  distorted  the  speaker’s 
countenance,  and  served  him  in  place 
of  a  chuckle  at  his  own  joke. 
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“But  she  has  been  absent  more  than 
a  month  apparently—” 

‘That  don’t  make  no  difference!  She’s 
down  pretty  sharp  on  folk  if  she  don’t 
find  ’em  up  to  the  mark  when  she 
comes  back.  But  she  has  a  good  heart, 
bless  yer,  in  spite  of  her  ways.” 

Eer  ways! 

Mr.  Hardinge  hastily  blotted  the  en¬ 
tries  he  bad  made,  and,  gathering  up 
his  books  and  hat,  with  a  brief  “good¬ 
night”  went  out  at  the  door. 

The  sexton  looked  after  him. 

“He’s  sudden  loike,”  he  said  aloud, 
“somethin’  loike  Miss  Penelope.” 

A  cloud  had  indeed  suddenly  de¬ 
scended  on  the  Rector’s  spirit,  and  al¬ 
though  such  clouds  are  not  always 
definable,  he  knew  that  the  name,  Pen¬ 
elope,  had  called  up  this  for  him. 

His  first  Sunday  had  naturally 
been  somewhat  anxious  and  ex¬ 
citing,  but  at  the  end  of  it 
he  had  gone  into  the  vestry  in  a 
very  happy  frame  of  mind,  truly 
thankful  for  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  for  the  success 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  had  so  far 
attended  his  efforts.  That  the  church 
had  been  packed  was  not  so  much  the 
point.  The  people  would  flock  out  of 
curiosity,  but  they  had  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  his  simple,  direct  discourse, 
and  thanked  him  afterwards  for 
speaking  so  “plain  like.”  Every  one 
seemed  to  have  a  word  and  a  smile  for 
him.  He  had  a  hundred  plans  to  carry 
out,  a  score  of  theories  to  test  the 
truth  of,  and  under  such  happy  aus¬ 
pices  it  ought  not  to  l)e  difficult 
to  make  Lavington  soon  a  model 
parish. 

Such  had  been  his  thoughts  ten  min¬ 
utes  ago,  but  now—! 

The  sexton’s  words  came  back  to 
him.  Graphic  as  was  the  man’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  lady,  his  chuckles,  and 
the  facetious  manner  of  his  speech 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  be  bad  not 
said  all.  What  scope  was  there  not 


for  the  vagaries  of  feminine  conduct 
in  the  phrase,  “her  ways”? 

He  fairly  groaned. 

He  was  man  enough  to  like  a  few 
obstacles  in  his  path,  but  like  many  of 
us  he  preferred  to  choose  them,  and 
Miss  Penelope,  with  her  sharp,  over¬ 
bearing,  meddlesome  temperament, 
was  not  to  his  mind.  Backed  up  as  she 
was  by  her  position  as  the  Squire’s 
daughter,  and  the  means  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  she  would  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge.  But  here  the  Rector  became 
aware  that  his  thoughts  were  not  quite 
what  they  ought  to  be;  that  they  were 
becoming  bitter,  not  to  say  unchris¬ 
tian.  Did  he  not  value  the  ministry  of 
women?  and,  after  all,  the  man  had 
said  she  had  a  good  heart.  He  was  not 
sure,  however,  that,  uttered  in  such 
a  context,  the  words  were  not  omi¬ 
nous. 

As  the  week  wore  on  he  found,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Miss  Penelope  permeated 
the  parish.  He  was  met  at  every  turn 
by  her  wishes  and  desires.  “She  must 
be  a  woman  of  considerable  strength 
of  character,”  was  the  conviction 
forced  upon  him;  for  in  several  in¬ 
stances  where  he  had  offered  very  rea¬ 
sonable  advice,  which  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  acceptable,  the  people  reserved  their 
decision  until  it  should  have  the  seal 
of  Miss  Penelope’s  arrival.  Though 
still  unknown  to  him,  so  real  bad  she 
become  that  he  seemed  to  see  her 
tall,  manly,  short-skirted  form  disap¬ 
pearing  round  corners  as  he  went 
about  the  parish.  He  modelled  for 
himself  the  course  of  conduct  he 
would  pursue  when  they  in  reality  met 
face  to  face.  He  must  be  firm  from 
the  beginning,  not  needlessly  thwart¬ 
ing  her,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  good  of  all  that  he  should 
take  his  proper  position  as  rector. 

This  was  his  mental  condition  when, 
on  the  following  Thursday  morning,  a 
college  friend  ran  down  from  town  to 
see  him. 
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This  friend  was  an  excellent  antidote 
to  James  Hardinge’s  sadder  views  of 
life.  He  bad  no  forebodings,  and  ap¬ 
parently  few  regrets,  while  the  pres¬ 
ent  was  generally— as  he  expressed  it 
—good  enough  for  him. 

“YovL’ve  got  a  pretty  good  billet  here, 
I  should  say,”  he  remarked  soon  after 
his  arrival. 

They  were  drinking  tea  outside  the 
study  window,  over  which  clustered  a 
late  blossoming  rose.  Through  a  gap 
in  the  trees  they  could  see  the  cut  har¬ 
vest  fields  lying  golden  in  the  sunshine, 
and  a  tiny  trout  stream  glimmering  on 
Its  course. 

“Oh,  yes,”  was  the  answer.  But  the 
“yes”  was  not  quite  whole-hearted, 
and  Charlie  Cox,  knowing  his  friend 
well,  asked— 

“What’s  wrong,  old  chap?” 

The  whole  story  was  soon  before 
him,  and  the  silence  with  which  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  it  seemed  to  be  sympathetic. 

“Well.”  he  said,  when  it  came  to  an 
end.  “there’s  only  one  thing  for  you  to 
do  that  I  can  see— marry  her.” 

The  Rector  gave  a  gesture  of  disgust 
and  disapproval  at  the  tone  of  the  re¬ 
mark. 

“It  is  no  joking  matter,  I  can  assure 
you,”  he  exclaimed,  getting  up  from 
bis  chair  and  beginning  to  pace  up  and 
down. 

“Quite  so;  that’s  why  I  said  marry 
her.” 

The  words  were  said  gravely  enough, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  speak¬ 
er’s  eyes  as  he  sat  smoking  at  ease,  his 
feet  on  another  chair,  with  his  straw 
hat  tilted  over  his  forehead.  Mr.  Har- 
dlnpe’s  face  grew  even  more  troubled. 

“You  see,  one  cannot  be  rude  to  a 
woman.”  he  continued. 

Charlie  Cox  shouted  with  laughter. 

“You  could  not  be,  I  am  sure,”  he 
s.ald.  “Rude — to  a  ministering  angel!” 

“It  was  the  one  drawback,”  the 
other  went  on,  unheeding:  “I  remem¬ 
ber  now  that  Williams  told  me  he  had 


in  his  country  parish  a  lady  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  place,  who  ruled  every¬ 
thing,  and  interfered  with  him  at 
every  turn.  Now,  if  she  was  only  a 
man—” 

“You  could  swear  at  her,”  flnisbed 
his  friend.  “Look  here,  old  chap,”  he 
cried,  rising  and  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  “don’t  you  worry  about  her! 
Give  her  a  chance,  too.  She  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  most  fascinating  damsel.” 

“Not  she,”  groaned  Mr.  Hardinge. 
“Only  this  morning  an  old  woman 
called  her  a  ‘dear,  good  soul!’  ”  But 
it  was  a  relief  even  to  have  aired  his 
grievance,  for  it  had  been  obviously 
impossible  to  discuss  the  Squire’s 
daughter  with  the  village  people. 

Charlie  Cox  left  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  friends  bicycled  down  to 
the  station  together,  the  Gladstone  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  in  the  butcher’s  cart 

“You’ll  see  me  again  before  long,”  re¬ 
marked  the  departing  guest.  “There’s 
a  flavor  of  unconventionality  about 
your  arrangements,  and  of  possible  ro¬ 
mance  and  intrigue,  which  will  be  re¬ 
freshing  to  a  hard-worked  man!” 

They  found  the  station-master,  man 
of  leisure  as  he  was,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  line.  He  touched  his 
cap,  and  having  waved  one  of  his  sat¬ 
ellites  to  their  assistance,  came  for¬ 
ward. 

“Good  morning,  sir!” 

“Good  morning,”  replied  his  rector. 

“The  Squire  returns  to-day,  sir.” 

“And  Miss  Penelope?”  put  in  Charlie 
Cox  quickly. 

The  man  looked  at  him.  Who  was 
this  stranger  who  uttered  her  name  so 
glibly? 

“And  Miss  Penelope,  of  course,  sir,” 
he  answered  slowly.  “She  never 
leaves  her  parents.” 

“Good  hearing  for  you,  Jim,”  mut¬ 
tered  Cox,  as  the  man  moved  off.  “She 
won’t  be  wanting  to  exchange  the  Hall 
for  the  Rectory,  though,  of  course,  the 
two  are  not  very  far  apart - ” 
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But  here  the  train  came  in,  and  the 
speaker  took  his  seat  in  an  empty  car¬ 
riage. 

“I  have  a  premonition,”  he  said, 
with  his  head  out  of  the  window,  “that 
—not  next  time,  perhaps,  but  later  on 
—I  shall  come  down  to  be  best  man 
at  Miss—.”  The  sentence  was  left 
unfinished,  for  the  station-master 
came  along,  and  would  have  pricked 
up  his  ears  at  a  second  mention  of 
“Miss  Penelope,”  while  the  Rector 
waved  his  hand  to  his  mocking  friend. 

He  did  his  usual  round  of  visiting  up 
to  one  o’clock,  then  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  domain  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  for  he  had  no  intention  of  allow¬ 
ing  Miss  Penelope  to  view  him  for  the 
first  time  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
her  carriage  and  pair;  she  would  be 
quite  capable  of  bailing  him  to  come 
up  and  speak  to  her!  It  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  too,  that  he  should 
cultivate  a  hobby  of  some  sort  as  a 
recreation.  Later  on  he  might  become 
a  fisherman,  but,  as  yet,  he  was  un¬ 
learned  in  the  art;  to-day,  therefore, 
he  would  garden.  The  fiower-beds, 
though  brilliant,  were  overgrown  and 
untidy;  to  the  uninitiated  it  was  tick¬ 
lish  work  to  begin  meddling  with 
them,  so  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grass,  where  another  year  he  hoped  to 
lay  out  a  tennis-lawn.  He  knew  the 
difference  between  a  daisy  and  a  dan¬ 
delion.  The  latter  were,  without 
doubt,  obnoxious  weeds,  and,  seated 
on  a  low  stool  in  his  shirtsleeves,  the 
new  rector  prodded  away  for  a  couple 
of  hours;  prodded,  as  if  his  one 
thought  was  the  destruction  of  the 
dandelions,  while  all  the  time  the 
spirit  of  Miss  Penelope  seemed  to 
hover  near  him,  and  only  vanished 
with  the  sound  of  retreating  wheels, 
which  he  heard  about  four  o’clock,  and 
which,  he  knew  well,  was  the  Hall 
carriage  going  home. 

He  wondered,  when  he  got  up  the 
next  morning,  what  the  day  would 
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bring  forth  for  him.  Anything  would 
be  better  than  this  suspense,  and  he 
was  almost  disappointed  to  find  the 
children  assembled  at  the  Sunday- 
school  with  no  sign  of  Miss  Penelope. 

“I  have  placed  the  classes  as  you 
wished,  sir,”  said  the  school-master; 
“but  I  think  you  said  that  you  would 
not  want  my  help  to-day.” 

“Nor  shall  I,”  said  the  Rector,  with 
his  pleasant  smile.  “I  shall  take  the 
older  boys  myself.” 

“But  Miss—” 

“I  am  particularly  fond  of  lads,”  he 
went  on.  “I  am  glad  to  see  so  many 
of  them  here.  Yes,  my  boy— what  is 
it?”  he  asked,  as  a  small  urchin  shuf- 
fied  up  to  him. 

“Please,  sir,  may  I  take  care  of  Nip¬ 
per  to-day?” 

“Who  is  Nipper?” 

“Miss  Penelope’s  dog,  sir.” 

“Dog?”  echoed  the  Rector.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  brought  a  dog  with 
her? 

“Miss  Penelope  is  not  here,  as  you 
see,”  he  replied,  rather  sternly.  “Go 
back  to  your  seat.  Now,  boys— silence!” 

And  so  prayers  were  got  through 
with.  Then  Mr.  Hardinge  seated  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  the  class  of  big  boys, 
and  was  about  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  learning  their  col¬ 
lects,  when  a  squeal,  followed  by  an 
angry  voice,  drew  his  attention  to  the 
further  end' of  the  room.  He  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  resuming  his  seat,  when 
the  door  was  pushed  open  by  a  good- 
sized  Irish  terrier,  who,  wagging  his 
tail  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  took 
up  his  position  in  the  midst  of  the 
boys.  He  was  followed  by  a  young 
lady— really  yoimg,  not  much,  prob¬ 
ably,  over  twenty.  She  was  of  middle 
height,  dressed  —Mr.  Hardlnge’s  town 
experience  told  him- fashionably,  in  a 
white  skirt  and  a  fiowered  muslin 
blouse;  her  hat  a  veritable  fiower-gar- 
den,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  She 
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had  brown  curly  hair,  and  eyes  which 
were  dark  blue,  or  violet,  as  you  chose 
to  call  them.  She  paused  just  inside 
the  door  at  the  sight  of  the  tall,  well- 
groomed  young  clergyman.  The  faint¬ 
est  look  of  surprise  flitted  across  her 
face;  then  she  opened  her  lips  to  speak. 

“I  am—”  she  began. 

‘‘Miss  Penelope!”  shouted  the  boys 
behind  him;  and  the  girl’s  face  broke 
into  a  smile. 

‘•Yes,”  she  said.  ‘‘They’ve  introduced 
me.  We  got  back  last  night” 

The  Rector  murmured  something— 
what  he  could  never  remember— about 
being  glad  to  hear  that  the  Squire  had 
returned.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Penelope 
had  crossed  over,  and,  drawing  off  a 
pair  of  white  doeskin  gloves,  she  de¬ 
posited  them  and  a  dainty  chiffon  par¬ 
asol  on  the  chair  he  had  just  vacated. 

‘‘Our  clocks  must  be  wrong,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  ‘‘You  seem  to  have  had 
prayers.” 

It  was  the  flrst  scent  of  battle,  and 
the  Rector  recovered  from  his  mo¬ 
mentary  bewilderment 

‘‘I  have  altered  the  hour  to  a  quarter 
before  nine,”  he  said  gravely. 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Penelope;  but  noth¬ 
ing  more,  and  taking  up  her  parasol, 
she  sat  down  and  faced  the  class. 

“Now,  boys,”  she  cried,  in  her  fresh, 
girlish  voice,  “before  we  get  to  col¬ 
lects,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  been 
doing,” 

There  was  a  babel  instantly,  but  Mr. 
Hardinge  was  incapable  of  quelling  it. 
He  walked  out  into  the  porch,  closing 
the  door  softly  behind  him.  There,  as 
he  stood  with  the  delicious  morning 
breeze  fanning  his  brow,  and  the  sound 
of  the  church-bells  making  music  in 
his  ears,  he  was  a  prey,  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  to  the  most  unenviable  feelings. 
No  Amazon  of  bis  imagination  could 
have  routed  him  more  effectually  than 
this  pretty,  soft-voiced,  gaily  dressed 
girl  bad  done.  He  only  trusted  that 
the  boys  had  not  perceived  that  he  in¬ 


tended  to  take  the  class  himself.  There- 
was  little  deference  and  scant  court¬ 
esy,  he  told  himself,  in  her  greeting. 
Her  coming  had  been  the  signal  for  an 
instant  uproar. 

W’hat  was  to  be  done? 

He  thought  it  out  for  quite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  came  to  no  deflnite  con¬ 
clusion.  and,  on  returning  to  the  room, 
busied  himself  as  best  he  might  at  the 
book-cupboard.  He  glanced  at  the 
elder  boys.  The  collects  appeared  to 
have  been  already  disposed  of,  and  the 
Squire’s  daughter  was  talking  to  an 
enthralled  audience.  They  listened 
with  open  eyes  and  ears,  and  you 
might  h.ave  heard  a  pin  drop.  “Did  he 
get  drowuded,  miss?”  he  heard  one 
eager  voice  say,  and,  wondering  con¬ 
siderably,  he  contrived  to  get  within 
earshot.  What  could  the  discourse  be 
about?  The  lesson  for  the  day  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sea. 

Miss  Penelope  was  evidently  telling 
them  of  her  adventures  while  away — 
of  an  exciting  row  against  wind  and 
tide  which  she  and  some  friends  had 
had  on  Ulleswater.  She  was,  no  doubt, 
using  her  experience  to  illustrate 
some  point  in  the  lesson  she  was 
teaching,  and  he  waited  for  the  moral. 
It  came  at  last:  “And  so,  boys,  you 
must  all  learn  to  swim!” 

In  spite  of  himself  the  Rector  almost 
laughed  aloud,  then  decided  that  it 
was  only  what  he  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.  This  dressed-up  doll  added  ig¬ 
norance  to  her  ofliciousness. 

Miss  Penelope,  however,  looked  in 
no  wise  dissatisfled  with  her  capabili¬ 
ties  as  a  teacher  when  she  approached 
him  after  school  was  over. 

“My  father  wishes  me  to  say  that  he 
and  mother  are  too  tired  after  their 
journey  to  come  to  church  to-day,  but 
they  hope  you  will  dine  with  us  to¬ 
morrow  night,”  was  the  substance  of 
the  message  she  had  to  deliver. 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  your  new 
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pastor?”  asked  the  Squire  of  his 
daughter  at  lunch. 

“I  don’t  like  him  at  all,”  was  the 
answer;  but  Penelope  never  did  like 
the  curates,  often  with  reason,  her 
father  thought.  This,  however,  was  a 
more  serious  matter. 

“1  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  my  dear,” 
he  said.  ‘‘What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

The  girl  made  a  little  grimace. 

‘‘I  don’t  know,”  she  said  frankly; 
and  the  Squire  refused  to  see  any  fault 
in  his  guest  after  an  evening  spent  in 
his  company. 

*‘A  thoroughly  good  fellow,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  well  educated.  A  boon 
to  us  all  in  a  dull  little  place  like 
this.” 

‘‘I’m  glad  you  like  him,  dear,” 
laughed  Penelope,  as  she  put  up  her 
face  for  a  good-night  kiss. 

Upstairs  she  stood  before  the  glass 
for,  several  minutes,  but  she  was  not 
meditating  just  then  on  her  own 
charms. 

‘‘After  all,  he’s  better  than  the  noo¬ 
dles  we’ve  had  before,”  she  told  the 
vision  in  theglass.  ‘‘It  would  have  been 
a  horrible  bore  to  have  had  one  of 
them  as  a  fixture.  But  I  think  he’s  a 
woman-hater — that’s  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him!”  For  although  she 
had  an  intense  admiration  herself 
for  her  good  old  father.  It  was 
a  little  curious,  not  to  say  un¬ 
usual,  that  a  young  man  should 
spend  a  whole  evening  in  her  com¬ 
pany  and  but  rarely  look  her  way. 

The  evening  had  gone  off  In  other 
respects  very  well,  for  the  Squire,  dis¬ 
cerning  In  the  new  Rector  a  kindred 
spirit  had  discussed  wider  topics,  and 
parochial  matters  were  not  touched  on 
till  the  close.  Then,  with  a  hearty 
grasp  of  the  hand,  the  host  had  said, 
‘‘We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  have  you 
among  us,  my  dear  sir;  and  you  will 
find  plenty  to  do.  Poor  old  Wilson 
had  such  bad  health  of  late  that  he 
could  not  look  after  the  place;  but  my 


little  girl  here  will  do  what  she  can  to 
help  you.  I  expect  Mr.  Hardinge 
hardly  guesses  what  a  right  hand  he 
wdll  have  in  you,  Penelope — eh?” 

‘‘I  expect  Mr.  Hardinge  is  a  host  in 
himself,”  replied  that  young  lady  quite 
pleasantly,  yet  with  a  certain  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  somewhat  galled  the  Rec¬ 
tor.  He  went  home,  notwithstanding. 
In  excellent  spirits,  soothed  and 
cheered  by  the  refinements  and  pleas¬ 
antries  of  the  evening,  while  the  kind¬ 
liness  of  the  old  people  and  even  the 
conventionality  of  the  daughter  au¬ 
gured  well  for  the  future.  There  would 
be  little  fear,  he  fancied,  of  open  war¬ 
fare  with  Miss  Penelope,  and  if  her 
last  remark  had  a  fiavor  of  sarcasm 
about  it,  it  was  well  within  the  bounds 
of  politeness.  So  far,  so  good,  for  the 
idea  of  having  “words”  with  any  wo¬ 
man,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  been 
most  distasteful  to  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  idea  of  warfare  had  en¬ 
tered  Miss  Penelope’s  pretty  head.  She 
had  recognized  him  instantly  as  a  man 
of  different  calibre  to  his  predecessors. 
She  had  been  surprised,  a  little  taken 
aback,  perhaps,  by  his  easy  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority  in  the  morning,  but 
her  latent  dissatisfaction  with  him 
was  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  parish 
priest. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  in  de¬ 
tail  the  tale  of  this  country  parish  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  The  work 
prospered,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do 
when  two  such  energetic  spirits 
worked  hand-in-hand,  for  this  was 
what  the  Rector  and  Miss  Penelope 
were  actually  doing,  without  argu¬ 
ment  or  protest  on  the  former’s  part 
He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  she 
had  won  all  along  the  line,  but  what 
could  he  do?  He  had  suggested  vases 
in  the  church;  Miss  Penelope,  on  the 
spot,  desired  her  father  to  present 
them,  and  promised  to  keep  them  filled 
herself.  The  church  hangings  were 
shabby;  Miss  Penelope  had  had  les- 
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sons  in  church  embroidery,  and  under¬ 
took  to  renovate  them.  Mr.  Hardinge 
wished  to  start  a  night  school,  and  the 
Squire’s  daughter,  while  falling  in 
with  most  of  the  arrangements,  sug¬ 
gested  others  so  full  of  common  sense 
that  he  adopted  them  forthwith.  He 
talked  of  a  cricket  club  in  the  summer, 
and  Miss  Penelope  set  to  work  on  flags 
for  the  fleld  and  monograms  for  the 
members’  caps.  He  told  himself  that 
others  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  sharing  in  the  work,  but  could  he 
pretend  that  any  one  else  in  the  place 
was  capable  of  doing  all  she  had  un¬ 
dertaken?  She  was,  as  her  father  had 
said  she  would  be,  bis  right  band;  and 
she  so  far  fulfllled  bis  dreams  that  be 
saw  her  often  disappearing  round  cor¬ 
ners  very  quickly — on  her  bicycle. 

In  the  late  spring  came  a  wire  from 
his  friend  Cox  to  say  ihat  he  could  get 
away  for  a  few  days;  so  the  Hector, 
polishing  off  his  work  quickly  one 
morning,  rode  down  to  the  station  to 
meet  him.  At  least,  he  started,  but 
halfway  was  stopped  by  Miss  Pene¬ 
lope.  She  had  something  to  ask  him. 
That  it  must  be  something  important 
he  knew,  for,  although  she  never 
avoided  him,  she  never  troubled  him 
unnecessarily.  He  dismounted,  there¬ 
fore,  with  alacrity,  and  the  minutes 
flew  unheeded  by.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  train  came  in  and  Char¬ 
lie  Cox  came  up  just  as  Miss  Penelope 
was  mounting  and  calling  out,  “All 
right;  I  won’t  forget” 

“Lucky  man!  does  she  mean  you?” 
muttered  Cox.  but  Mr,  Hardinge  did 
not  bear  him,  and  the  usual  greetings 
followed. 

“Were  you  coming  to  meet  me?” 
asked  the  guest  a  little  maliciously. 

“I  was.  I’m  sorry  I  was  late.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  was  the  answer. 
“You  had  a  pretty  enough  excuse.  Who 
Is  she?” 

“Miss  Penelope—”  began  the  Rec¬ 
tor,  but,  almost  before  the  words  were 


out  of  his  mouth,  it  flashed  across  him 
what  their  effect  would  be  on  his  com¬ 
panion.  As  it  was,  Charlie  Cox,  who 
was  coasting  down  hill,  nearly  fell  off. 
His  bicycle  swerved  dangerously  as 
his  hearty  laugh  rang  out 

“J/m  Penelope!"  he  cried. 

“Don’t  shout  her  name  to  the  four 
winds,  man,”  said  the  Rector,  trying 
to  look  stern. 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Cox  in  a  stran¬ 
gled  voice,  recovering  himself  a  little. 

It  was  in  vain  his  friend  assured  him 
that  although  she  might  not  be  all  his 
fancy  had  pictured  her  in  person,  she 
still  fulfilled  the  sexton’s  prophecy  In 
almost  every  particular:  that  she  had 
indeed  a  “finger  in  every  pie,”  and 
“ways”  innumerable,  though  here  he 
was  not  quite  honest,  for  the  “ways,” 
though  all  her  own,  were  not  unpleas¬ 
ant. 

“May  all  my  troubles  vanish  as 
sweetly!”  was  all  that  Cox  would  say. 
“I  should  like  to  see  her  again.” 

“You  can  do  so  if  you  like,  for  they 
are  having  some  tennis  on  the  asphalt 
court  this  afternoon.” 

“Good.  We’ll  go,”  decided  the  guest 

These  afternoons  at  the  Hall  were 
usually  most  enjoyable.  The  Squire 
and  his  wife  and,  it  may  be  added, 
their  daughter,  had  all  the  happy 
knack  of  putting  every  one  at  their 
ease.  To-day  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  although  Mr,  Hardinge  thought 
that  Charlie  Cox  made  himself  almost 
too  much  at  home.  He  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  encouraged  by  Miss  Penelope,  who 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
him,  and  almost  Ignored  her  rector. 
She  left  the  latter  to  talk  to  the  older 
people,  and  so  arranged  that  he  should 
have  for  a  partner  at  tennis  a  sporting 
lady,  whom  she  must  have  known  he 
particularly  disliked,  while  she  played 
on  the  other  side  of  the  net,  herself, 
with  his  friend.  But  the  friend,  in 
spite  of  his  chatter  and  nonsense,  was 
not  unobservant.  He  “wondered”  a 
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little,  too,  but  decided  that  Miss  Pene¬ 
lope,  in  common  with  others  of  her 
sex,  had  moods. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Hall  party  went 
for  their  annual  change.  It  lasted 
about  six  weeks,  and  the  last  few  days 
of  it  were  spent  in  London.  One  af¬ 
ternoon  Penelope  was  walking  with 
some  friends  in  the  gardens  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Institute  when  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Charlie  Cox.  The 
recognition  was  mutual,  and  the  young 
man  was  evidently  well  pleased  to 
meet  her. 

“How  d’ye  do.  Miss  Penelope?  This 
is  luck!  How’s  Hardinge?’’  he  cried. 

Penelope  got  scarlet,  much  to  her 
own  annoyance  and  her  companion’s 
surprise.  He  had  put  the  question 
about  his  friend  quite  innocently,  for, 
after  all,  she  was  just  a  link  between 
them,  and  it  was  natural  to  inquire 
after  him.  He  had  been  abrupt,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Miss  Graham  was  evidently 
embarrassed. 

“He  Ik  quite  well— I  believe,”  she 
answered  rather  formally. 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  ought  to  have  said 
’Miss  Penelope,’  ”  he  went  on  quickly, 
by  way  of  saying  something,  “but  I’ve 
never  beard  you  called  anything  else, 
you  know.” 

“Haven’t  you?”  laughed  the  girl,  her¬ 
self  again.  “I  believe  the  village  peo¬ 
ple  always— but  you  have  not  been 
much  among  them,”  she  broke  off  to 
add. 

“Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  your 
rector  does  It,  too!  In  fact,  he  called 
you  ‘Miss  Penelope’  to  me  before  he 
ever  saw  you!” 

“Really!”  said  his  companion,  bent 
apparently  on  dislodging  a  stone  with 
the  point  of  her  parasol,  and  not  look¬ 
ing  particularly  displeased. 

“I  suppose  he  told  you  the  awful 
phantom  he  conjured  up  as  likely  to 
be  you  before  he  saw  you?” 

Penelope  shook  her  head. 

“Didn’t  he?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Cox.  And 


the  Squire’s  daughter  laughed  merrily 
at  his  description  of  the  Rector’s  fore¬ 
bodings. 

“But  all  the  same,  I  don’t  see  why 
he  should  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  I  should  be  like  that,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling.  It 
pleased  her  to  reflect  on  what  must 
have  been  bis  feelings  that  flrst  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

“Well,  I  think  it  was  that  old  sex¬ 
ton  chap’s  account  of  the  way  you 
went  about  the  parish— and— saw  to 
everything,  don’t  you  know!” 

“Wicked  old  man!”  cried  Penelope, 
“to  insinuate  that  I  was  such  a  busy¬ 
body.” 

“Yes;  that’s  just  what  he  did  say — 
that  you  had  a  Anger  in  every  ple!”^ 

“Mr.  Hardinge  has  not  found  It  so,  I 
hope,”  said  Miss  Graham,  only  half  in 
earnest 

“Well,  I’m  not  so  sure,”  Charlie  Cox 
answered  mischievously.  This  girl 
could  evidently  appreciate  a  joke 
against  herself. 

“Has  be  ever  said  so  since  he  has 
known  me?”  she  asked,  now  wholly 
serious,  and  rather  sharply. 

Her  companion  opened  bis  mouth  to 
say  “no,”  then  remembered  that  the 
Rector  had  indeed  used  those  very 
words:  be  hesitated,  and  was  lost! 

“When  did  he  say  so?”  asked  Miss 
Penelope,  with  rising  color,  as  she 
looked  at  him  very  straight. 

“Oh!  I  don’t  know,”  began  the  un¬ 
lucky  young  man,  suddenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  rather  a  hole. 

“Last  time  you  were  down?”  the  girl 
continued,  relentlessly;  and  be  uttered 
a  reluctant  “yes.” 

“Oh!  come  now.  Miss  Penelope,”  he 
cried  hastily,  for,  of  course,  he  must 
convince  her  that  her  rector  could  not 
have  meant  what  he  said,  but  his  good 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  rest 
of  the  party  coming  up,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  ended  abruptly.  He  felt  de¬ 
cidedly  uncomfortable.  He  wished 
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that  he  knew  when  the  Grahams  were 
returning  to  Lavington.  He  must  in 
all  fairness  give  his  friend  a  hint  of 
what  had  happened. 

But  he  little  guessed  Miss  Penelope’s 
real  feelings  at  learning  in  what  light 
her  pastor  viewed  her  efforts  to  do 
good.  She  had  never  felt  so  hurt  and 
humiliated  in  all  her  life  before!  “A 
finger  in  every  pie!”  \N’hat  a  vulgar 
thing  to  say;  as  if  she  was  some  pry¬ 
ing,  meddlesome  old  maid.  And  she 
had  done  nothing  more  than  she  used 
to  do  when  the  former  curates  had 
been  there.  The  only  difference  was 
that  he  took  the  lead  more  than  they 
had  ever  done.  He  was  fitted  to  do  so; 
and,  somehow,  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  to  make  him  the  impatient  little 
speeches  to  which  they  had  in  turn 
been  treated  when  their  incompetence, 
or  slackness,  or— the  truth  must  out— 
their  love-making  irritated  her.  That 
•was  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for.  Ee 
had  never  troubled  her  that  way;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  generally  quite 
cool  and  formal,  although  he  could  be 
charming  when  he  liked.  He  had  been 
so  on  occasions  to  her.  But  he  must 
have  a  horribly  uncharitable  mind  to 
speak  of  all  her  work  in  such  a  fash¬ 
ion.  She  loved  it  so— and  the  village 
people;  she  was  sure  they  too  loved 
her.  No  one,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had 
ever  blamed  or  held  her  in  contempt 
before.  Miss  Penelope’s  pretty  violet 
eyes  were  drowned  in  tears. 

They  went  home  the  next  day;  but 
already  her  mind  was  made  up  as  to 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  Her  first 
impulse,  to  give  up  all  parochial  work, 
was  put  aside  as  not  only  impossible, 
but  unworthy,  for  any  good  she  had 
done  in  her  native  place  had  not  been 
done  simply  because  it  had  fallen  to 
her  hand.  No,  she  would  still  do  her 
duty  to  her  poorer  neighbors,  but  never 
again  would  she  offer  her  rector  ad¬ 
vice,  or  show  more  than  a  perfunctory 
interest  in  his  plans. 


She  was  not,  however,  prepared  to 
meet  him  quite  so  soon  as  the  very 
first  evening  of  their  arrival,  but  It  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Hardinge  had  a 
knotty  point  to  settle,  and,  all  una¬ 
ware  of  ■what  w'as  in  store  for  him, 
pretty  sure,  too,  of  a  warm  welcome,  he 
walked  up  to  the  Hall  after  dinner.  It 
was  Miss  Penelope  he  wanted  to  see; 
but  Miss  Penelope  was  busy,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  told  her  mother  that 
his  business  was  urgent  that  she  con¬ 
descended  to  appear.  Moreover,  when 
she  did  appear,  she  had  no  opinion  at 
all  on  the  subject.  He  must  really 
please  himself! 

The  Rector  looked  surprised— as  well 
he  might.  They  had  parted  very  good 
friends,  a  fact  which  had  been  his  one 
solace  during  the  last  six  weeks.  For, 
strange  to  say.  Miss  Penelope’s  ab¬ 
sence  had  accomplished  what  her  pres¬ 
ence  had  failed  to  do.  While  she  was 
about  the  place  she  was  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  to  him  of  those  first  principles 
of  his  rights  as  rector,  and  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  feminine  interference,  which 
he  had  at  the  beginning  so  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  Charlie  Cox.  He  had 
drifted  on  through  the  summer  in 
seeming  tolerance  of  her  and  her 
“ways,”  but  after  his  friend’s  second 
visit  he  had  taken  himself  seriously  to 
task.  Blue  eyes  or  green,  what  did  it 
matter?  It  was  due  to  himself  to  act 
as  if  she  were  Indeed  all  he  had  be¬ 
lieved  her  to  be  while  still  unknown. 
Then  she  went  away,  and  lo!  the  par¬ 
ish  was  a  l>arren  waste,  and  his  pa¬ 
rishioners  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  So 
he  gave  in,  and  found  immediately  that 
he  must  have  been  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
a  fool  not  to  have  done  so  long  before. 
What  a  rector’s  wife  she  would  make! 
The  distance  between  the  Hall  and 
the  Rectory  was  not  far  in  real¬ 
ity;  that  it  might  be  deemed  so 
metaphorically  never  entered  his 
head.  She  had  always  been  his 
good  friend,  a  good  basis,  he  fan- 
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cied,  to  work  on,  and  so,  full  of  the  de¬ 
light  of  seeing  her  again,  he  rose  to 
meet  her  now.  She  might,  however, 
have  been  meeting  him  almost  for  the 
first  time.  Her  politeness  was  freez¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  while  Penelope  fiat- 
tered  herself  that,  except  for  a  little 
proper  reserve,  her  manner  was  much 
as  usual.  At  last,  as  he  could  get  noth¬ 
ing  more  out  of  her,  mystified  beyond 
measure,  be  took  his  leave,  conscious 
that  for  some  unfathomable  reason 
the  evening  was  ending  most  unhap¬ 
pily  for  him. 

The  Squire  met  him  on  the  threshold 
of  the  library,  where  they  had  been 
sitting. 

“Just  off,  are  you?  Here,  Penelope, 
unlock  the  wooden  gate  for  Mr.  Har- 
dinge.  The  boys  are  not  proof  against 
my  Bleinheim  oranges,”  he  explained, 
“and  we  lock  the  gate  till  the  apples 
are  gathered.” 

Now  it  was  a  short  cut  through  the 
orchard,  which  the  Rector  always 
took,  and  he  might  take  now,  if  Miss 
Penelope  would  only  open  the  gate  for 
him.  But  he  expected  to  see  her  hand 
over  the  task  to  a  servant.  She  came 
forward,  however,  and  taking  the  key, 
stepped  out  by  his  side  into  the  moon¬ 
light.  He  glanced  at  her,  more  puz¬ 
zled  than  ever.  She  looked  pale,  and 
rather  grave.  He  uttered  some  con¬ 
ventional  remark,  and  they  reached 
the  gate.  Penelope  unlocked  it,  and 
passing  through,  he  turned  round  and 
put  out  his  hand  to  say  “good-night.’’ 
But  the  girl  put  both  hers  behind 
her. 

“There  is  something  I  wanted  to 
say,”  she  began,  all  in  a  hurry.  “You 
are  aware  that  I  have  worked  in  the 
parish  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  and 
done  my  best  to  keep  things  together 
through  all  the  changes - ” 

“And  a  very  good  ‘best’  it  was,”  put 
in  the  Rector. 

“Please  don’t  interrupt!”  said  Miss 
Penelope,  In  a  tone  that  rather  startled 


him.  “It  was  my  best,  anyhow, 
and - " 

“Yes?”  said  her  companion  inquir¬ 
ingly,  and  waited. 

Now,  although  Miss  Penelope  bad 
had  no  intention  of  speaking  at  all  on 
the  matter  when  she  left  the  house, 
she  had  rehearsed  her  words  many 
times  and  well;  but  she  had  not  re¬ 
hearsed  the  inclination  to  cry  that  now 
possessed  her.  It  was  the  outcome,  of 
course,  of  the  indignation  which  was 
almost  choking  her;  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  inconvenient.  At  any  cost  she 
must  preserve  her  self-possession. 

Seeing  that  she  could  not  speak,  and 
also  that  she  was  not  altogether  angry 
as  he  had  thought,  Mr.  Hardinge  said 
gently,  “What’s  the  matter?  Tell  me.” 

“This - ”  cried  the  girl,  with  a 

catch  in  her  breath,  her  courage  re¬ 
turning.  “I  understand  that  you  think 
me  meddlesome  and  interfering.” 

“Miss  Penelope,  I  assure  you - ”  be¬ 

gan  the  Rector  warmly. 

“You  told  somebody— your  own 
friend— that  I  had  a  finger  in  every 
pie.” 

“My  own  friend  is  a  traitor,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Hardinge,  with  a  quiet¬ 
ness  he  was  very  far  from  feeling;  but 
he  was  beginning  to  see  light. 

“Then  you  can’t  deny  it!”  cried  the 
Squire’s  daughter,  the  tears  all  gone, 
and  her  head  held  high  in  triumph.  He 
would,  of  course,  attempt  to  do  so  all 
the  same;  but  what  teas  the  man  say¬ 
ing? 

“But  I  like  your  meddling!  Penelope 
—as  my  wife,  you  could  meddle  to 
your  heart’s  content” 

“Indeed!  It’s  a  right  I  don’t  covet  at 
all,  let  me  tell  you,”  came  glibly  from 
the  girl’s  lips,  but  her  voice  trembled 
a  little. 

“No?  Then  allow  me  to  lock  the  gate 
for  you,”  said  James  Hardinge,  as  he 
laid  hold  of  the  big  key,  whose  cold, 
unyielding  iron  Penelope  had  been 
clasping  tightly  in  both  hands  for  some 
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time  past.  She  held  it  fast,  still  In 
sheer  astonishment,  and  his  hand  held 
hers,  and  then— well,  somehow,  the  key 
dropped  down  among  the  brown  rust¬ 
ling  leaves,  and  full  half-an-hour  after¬ 
wards  Miss  Penelope  said,  in  the 
meekest  of  voices,  to  a  groping  figure: 

“Oh!  never  mind  the  key.  What  dors 
it  matter?” 

There  was  the  Squire,  however  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  next  morning. 

“I  cannot  understand,  Penelope,”  he 
said  in  his  most  judicial  tones— “I  can- 

Temple  Bar. 


not  understand  how  you  came  to  for¬ 
get  to  lock  the  orchard  gate  last  n  ght, 
after  all!” 

Miss  Penelope  blushed  rosily  behind 
the  coffee  cups,  and,  perhaps,  because 
her  father  was,  as  he  always  expressed 
it,  “a  little  hard  of  hearing,”  he  did 
not  quite  catch  her  answer.  Anyway, 
it  had  to  be  explained  to  him  later  on 
that  he  had  lost  something  of  more 
value  to  him  than  his  Blenheim: 
oranges. 

K.  M.  FitzOerald. 


“SUN  OF  MY  SOUL,  THOU  SAVIOUR  DEAR.” 

(A  Latin  Version.) 

Animae  Sol,  Jesu,  nostrae. 

Quo  praesente  nox  fugatur, 

Nulla  quae  te  tuos  celet 
Terra  nubes  oriatur! 

Oculos  quum  dulce  lassos 
Mulcet  almi  ros  soporis. 

Reminiscar  te  daturum 
Summam  requiem  laboris. 

Tu  per  lucem,  sub  tenebras, 

Mecum  mane;  nec  vivenda 
Vita  sine  te,  nec  atrae 
Hora  mortis  est  ferenda. 

Si  quis  hodie  tuorum 
Deum  spreverlt  vocantem, 

Parce,  Jesu,  filiumque 
Malo  libera  vagantem. 

Aegris  adcide,  divinis 
Dita  copiis  egentes; 

Somno,  qualem  dormit  infans, 

Preme  lacrimas  fiuentes. 

Mane  veni  nos  beatum 
Iter  vitae  quum  novatur, 

Donee  amor  Inflnltus 
Nos  in  caelo  complectatur. 

The  Athen®um.  Kennedy. 
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ETHEREAL  TELEGRAPHY* 

“Tell  me  what  electricity  is,”  Lord  storage,  the  subject  of  “deals”  on  the 
Kelvin  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  mainspring  of  com- 
earlier  part  of  his  great  career,  and  I  pany-promotion.  Under  this  exclusive 
will  tell  you  all  the  rest”  And  it  al-  aspect  it  was  regarded  by  electrical 
most  seemed,  ten  years  ago,  as  if  the  engineers.  Their  concern  was,  not 
condition  precedent  to  bis  promised  with  the  intimate  nature  of  the  agency 
universal  disclosure  were  about  to  be  employed  by  them,  but  with  its  corn- 
fulfilled.  For  Hertz’s  discovery  of  petence  and  performance.  Physicists, 
electric  waves  looked  at  first  sight—  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  profession 
at  least,  to  those  imperfectly  informed  of  curiosity.  They  are  a  prying  crew, 
as  to  its  true  meaning— like  a  lifting  of  always  seeking  to  get  beneath  the  sur- 
the  veil;  as  if  the  heart  of  the  central  face  of  things,  and  fixing  their  atten- 
mystery  of  nature  were  now  at  last  tion  rather  on  the  why  than  on  the 
about  to  be  laid  bare.  In  truth,  how-  what.  Hence  the  versatile  and  subtle 
ever,  it  remained  as  closely  shrouded  entity  bottled  up  in  “accumulators” 
as  ever.  The  anticipated  grand  gen-  was  a  source  of  particular  trouble  to 
eralization  was  still  far  off.  An  out-  them— was  and  is,  since  a  definition  of 
work  of  the  fortress  of  knowledge  had  electricity  involves  as  large  a  specula- 
indeed  been  stormed;  yet  it  gave  no  tive  element  as  ever.  But  it  has,  at 
access  to  the  citadel,  the  capture  of  any  rate,  been  caught  in  transit;  the 
which  will  hardly  signalize  the  close  mode  of  despatch,  by  which  it  sends 
of  this  “century  of  electricity.”  Nor  infiuence  from  point  to  point,  has  come 
would  the  achievement  put  an  end  to  to  be  understood;  the  make  and  move- 
the  campaign,  or  enable  us  to  bury  the  ment  of  the  ethereal  disturbances 
hatchet  of  investigation.  There  is  no  started  by  it  have  been  rendered  visl- 
finality  in  science.  Its  triumphs  open  ble  to  the  inner  eye. 
up  more  and  continually  more  worlds  The  truths  proved  in  1888  had,  it  is 
to  conquer.  It  “follows  that  which  true,  been  already  anticipated, 

flies  before.”  Science  had  for  some  decades  been 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  actually  groping  for  what  it  was  then  enabled 
realized  by  the  Karlsruhe  experiments  to  grasp.  The  last  links  were  added 
was  immense.  Practical  men  bad  long  to  a  long  chain.  Yet  it  took  no  ordi- 
been  content  to  deal  with  electricity  nary  man  to  forge  them.  Heinrich 
as  a  “form  of  energy”— a  “something,”  Hertz  brought  to  bear  upon  his  brll- 
in  Mr.  Preece’s  words,  “that  is  gener-  liant  intuitions  the  genius  of  hard 
ated  and  supplied,  transformed  and  work.  He  shaped  them  mathemati- 
utilized,  meted  out  and  paid  for”— a  cally,  he  hammered  at  them  experl- 
marketable  commodity,  capable  of  mentally,  testing  thoughts  with  the 

•1.  “Electric  WaTee.”  By  Dr.  Heinrich  4.  “Telegraphy  Acroaa  Space.”  By  Silvanna 

Herti.  Tranalated  by  D.  E.  Jonea,  B.Sc.  Lon-  P.  Thompaon.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
don:  1893.  April  1.  1898. 

2.  “Hlacellaneoua  Paper#,”  By  Heinrich  6.  “The  Work  of  Hertz  and  Some  of  His  Suc- 

Hertz.  Anthorised  Engllab  tranalatlon  by  D.  E.  ceaaora.”  By  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  P.R.8. 
Jones,  B.Sc.,  and  Q.  A.  Schott,  B.Sc.  London:  London:  1894. 

6.  “Wireless  Telegraphy  Popularly  Ex- 

3.  “Electric  Signalling  Wlthont  Wires.”  By  plained.”  By  Richard  Kerr,  P.G.S.  Ix>ndon; 
W.  H.  Preece.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  1898. 

February  23,  1894. 
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help  of  things.  Born  at  Hamburg  in 
1857,  he  was  placed  at  twenty  in  the 
engineering  schools  of  Munich;  but  the 
passion  for  natural  science  was  strong 
upon  him,  and  after  a  year  he  repaired 
to  Berlin  as  a  pupil  of  Helmholtz  and 
Kirchboff.  There,  a  prize  question 
proposed  in  1879  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  turned  his  attention  to  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  problems;  seven  years  of 
study  and  meditation  followed,  until 
at  last,  through  bis  appointment  as 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  at  Karlsruhe,  the  patiently 
awaited  opportunity  arrived  in  the 
command  of  a  full  equipment  of  la¬ 
boratory  apparatus.  He  was  prompt 
to  make  It  “shine  in  use;”  and  in  four 
years  rounded  off  a  cycle  of  experi¬ 
ments,  the  results  of  which  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  twelve  “epoch-making”  pa¬ 
pers,  translated  into  English  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jones  under  the  title  of  “Elec¬ 
tric  Waves.”  Their  merit  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  author’s  transference  to 
the  chair  of  Clausius  at  Bonn,  and  in 
this  country  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
Rumford  Medal  in  December  1890. 
Some  of  the  many  English  friends 
made  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it  vividly  recall  subsequent  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  Siebengebirge  m  his  genial 
company,  and  social  evenings  at  his 
house  in  the  Quantius-Strasse.  He 
was  in  buoyant  spirits;  success,  al¬ 
most  visionary  in  its  brilliancy,  had 
crowned  his  efforts  so  far,  and  untold 
possibilities  lay  ahead.  But  scarcely 
had  the  present  realized  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  him,  when  already  he  belonged 
to  the  past. 

A  malignant  disease  of  the  throat, 
borne  with  singular  sweetness,  car¬ 
ried  him  off  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1894,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His 
career,  externally  like  that  of  every 
other  German  professor,  had  been 
Inspired  from  the  first  by  the 
lofty  ideal  expressed  in  Schiller’s 
couplet: 


Und  setzet  Ihr  nicht  das  Leben  ein, 

Nie  wird  Euch  das  Leben  gewonnen 
sein. 

The  loss  of  Hertz  to  science  was  in¬ 
estimable;  for  he  was  pushing  on,  and 
could  not  but  go  far,  in  more  than  one 
direction.  But  along  the  special  line 
of  his  first  achievements  he  might 
very  possibly  have  made  no  further 
advance.  His  performance  was  com¬ 
plete  and  entire— feres  afgue  rotundus; 
as  he  left  it,  so  it  is  likely  essentially 
to  remain  for  some  time,  unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  novel  theoretical 
views  should  develop  through  the 
stress  of  practical  applications. 
Hertz  not  only  demonstrated  the 
agency  of  ethereal  undulations  in  the 
propagation  of  electric  force,  but  made 
them  tangible  and  tractable;  and  it  is 
just  these  “Hertzian  waves”  that  are 
availed  of  In  “Wireless  Telegraphy.” 
Charged  with  messages  at  one  side  of 
an  unbridged  interval,  they  deliver 
them  all  but  instantaneously  at  the 
other,  crossing  space  without  any  kind 
of  material  intervention.  Their  place 
in  nature  is,  however,  well  ascer¬ 
tained.  They  belong  to  a  perfectly 
familiar  sequence  of  phenomena.  Let 
us  briefly  explain: 

During  the  first  third  of  the  present 
century  the  ideas  prevalent  regarding 
the  mode  of  electrical  action  were  of 
an  exceedingly  crude  type.  Attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions,  no  less  than  the 
mysterious  “infiuence,”  by  which 
charges  on  conductors  evoked  charges 
of  an  opposite  sort  on  other  conduc¬ 
tors  in  their  vicinity,  were  set  down  as 
effects  of  “action  at  a  distance,”  a 
phrase  significant  of  nothing  save 
mental  helplessness.  The  vague 
scheme  of  thought  passing  muster  for 
a  theory  on  the  subject  was  gravely 
compromised  by  Oerstedt’s  discovery, 
in  1820,  of  the  mutual  relations  be¬ 
tween  magnets  and  electric  currents. 
The  complexities  Introduced  were 
really  inconsistent  with  its  principles; 
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yet  it  did  not  immediately  collapse. 
To  the  profoundly  meditative  mind  of 
Faraday,  however,  the  traditional 
views  seemed  utterly  inadequate.  He 
looked  rather  to  space  than  to  matter 
for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
Their  actuality  lay  for  him  in  what 
went  on  in  the  medium.  For  a  medium 
there  must  be— something  capable  of 
propagating  stress.  What  electricity 
and  magnetism  might  be  in  them¬ 
selves  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire;  his 
main  concern  was  with  the  lines  of 
force,  to  him  as  evident  as  if  traced 
out  in  a  diagram  manifesting  their 
presence  and  power.  He  got  far 
enough  to  realize  that  the  problem  of 
electrical  transmission  by  oscillations 
of  the  ethereal  medium  blocked  he 
way,  but  lacked  the  mathematical  re¬ 
sources  needed  for  an  effective  assault 
upon  it.  They  were  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  his  successor, 
James  Clerk  Maxwell,  whose  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Royal  Society  of  a  paper 
embodying  a  convincing  array  of  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  electrc-magnetic 
nature  of  light  made  the  year  1864 
memorable  in  scientific  annals.  “It  is 
impossible,”  Hertz  asserted  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  at  Heidelberg,  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1889,*  “to  study  this  wonderful 
theory  without  feeling  as  if  the  mathe¬ 
matical  equations  had  an  independent 
life  and  Intelligence  of  their  own,  as  if 
they  were  wiser  than  ourselves,  wiser 
th.nn  their  discoverer,  as  if  they  gave 
forth  more  than  he  had  put  into 
them.” 

With  the  instinct  of  supreme  ability. 
Maxwell  laid  hold  of  a  clue  to  guide 
him  through  the  labyrinth.  It  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  agreement  of  the  velocity 
of  light  with  a  certain  “constant,”  or 
“natural  quantity  of  definite  magni¬ 
tude.”  Itself  a  velocity,  indicating  “the 
relation  between  electro-static  and 

’  Mlscellaneons  Papers,  p.  318. 

>  Marwell,  "Electricity  and  Magnetism,”  vol. 
11..  p.  368. 


electro-magnetic  phenomena.”  *  In 
other  words,  the  number  in  question  is 
the  factor,  by  which  the  system  of 
measurements  used  for  stationary 
electric  charges  is  transformed  into 
that  applied  to  fiowing  electric  cur¬ 
rents,  or  the  ratio  of  the  evaluation  of 
the  same  quantity  in  the  two  systems.* 
The  coincidence  of  this  number  with 
the  rate  of  light-travel  implies  nothing 
less  than  that  the  vehicles  of  light  and 
electricity  are  the  same;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  noteworthy  that  it  was 
detected  through  persistent  efforts  to 
reduce  electricity  to  fixed  standards, 
and  thus  render  an  elusive  agency  of 
nature  available  for  man’s  service 
and  accessible  to  bis  researches. 

Clerk  Maxwell’s  theory  had  adher¬ 
ents;  but  they  were  “fit  and  few.”  It 
was  “caviare  to  the  general”— one  of 
the  things  Francis  Bacon  would  have 
counselled  to  be  laid  hy  for  future  use. 
Only  those  Inured  to  breathe  the 
finest  air  of  symbolical  reasoning— the 
hardy  mountaineers  of  mathematics 
—could  appreciate  the  cogency  of  the 
arguments  brought  to  bear;  and  ex¬ 
perimental  verification  was  wanting  to 
it  until  supplied  by  Hertz.  The  test- 
question  was  this.  Is  electrical  induc¬ 
tion  progressive  or  instantaneous  in 
its  mode  of  production?  Has  its  mani¬ 
festation  at  a  distance  any  relation  to 
time?  If  so,  electro-magnetic  actions 
and  reactions  take  place  in  a  medium, 
which  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
the  “ether”  of  space,  the  propagator 
throughout  the  universe  of  luminous 
vibrations.  By  means  of  contrivances 
equally  simple  and  ingenious  the 
critical  point  was  settled  once  for  all 
in  1886. 

Every  abrupt  electrical  disturbance 
is  of  an  oscillatory  character.  There 
is  an  overshooting  of  the  mark,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  consequent  rebound. 

*  Cornu,  "Annuaire  dn  Bureau  dee  Lonirl- 
tudes,”  1893,  B.  73. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  re¬ 
peated  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second. 
The  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  a 
familiar  example.  In  the  mechanical 
order  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  the  re¬ 
lease  of  a  compressed  spring,  give  rise 
to  corresponding  effects,  inertia  find¬ 
ing  its  analogue  in  the  curious  pheno¬ 
menon  of  “self-induction,”  by  which 
electrical  vibrations  are  magnetically 
“damped.”  For  the  medium  is,  in  a 
manner,  rendered  viscous  by  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  creation  of  magnetic 
fields.  These  “surgings,”*  as  Maxwell 
had  foreseen,  start  waves,  which  will 
run  along  a  wire,  if  a  wire  be  at 
hand;  otherwise  they  spread  abroad  in 
all  directions.  They  vary  in  length 
with  the  capacity  of  the  originating 
apparatus  from  hundreds  of  miles  to  a 
few  inches,  those  given  by  a  Jar  of 
average  size  measuring  about  two 
hundred  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 
Hertz’s  first  care  was  to  reduce  such 
colossal  billows  to  waves  of  manage¬ 
able  proportions,  and  he  did  so  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  Leyden  jar  an  “oscil¬ 
lator”  composed  of  a  metallic  hoop 
armed  with  two  knobs,  across  the  in¬ 
terval  separating  which  the  originat¬ 
ing  discharge  was  made  to  pass. 
With  a  “resonator”  of  similar  con¬ 
struction  and  the  same  capacity— that 
is,  tuned  to  the  same  electrical  note — 
he  was  able  to  detect  answering 
sparks.  They  were  scarcely  one-hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  millimetre  long;  they 
lasted  but  the  millionth  part  of  a  sec¬ 
ond;  their  visibility  seemed  incredible, 
something  too  good  to  be  true.  It 
was  a  »ine  quA  non  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  research.  “Upon  this  thin 
thread,”  the  experimenter  averred, 
“hung  the  success  of  our  undertak¬ 
ing.”  Apart  from  the  perception  of  re¬ 
sponsive  excitement  in  the  receiver, 
the  determination  of  “nodal  points” 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  here 
precisely  lay  the  crux.  These  are  con- 
*  Lodge,  “Nature,”  toI.  1.,  p.  134. 


gruous  with  positions  of  silence  ia 
acoustics,  where  direct  and  refiected 
tones  neutralize  one  another,  and 
their  electrical  occurrence  at  once  vin¬ 
dicated  the  propagatory  theory  of  in¬ 
duction.  For  they  showed  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  certain  oscillations  by  succes¬ 
sors  travelling  along  a  shorter  path, 
hence  demonstrably  with  a  finite  ve¬ 
locity.  Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Thus  the  end  immediately  in  view 
was  reached;  but  its  attainment 
marked  only  a  fresh  beginning.  The 
nature  of  the  mutually  Interfering  dis¬ 
turbances  had  now  to  be  searched  out, 
and  this,  within  less  than  two  years, 
was  completely  accomplished.  Their 
wave  length  was  given  by  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  “dead  points”  where 
sparks  ceased  to  pass;  their  shape  and 
speed  proved  to  be  those  of  lumlnoua 
vibrations.  To  all  Intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  the  transmission  of  energy  frona 
the  oscillator  to  the  receiver  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  agency  of  sub-sensible 
light.  All  the  standard  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  the  new  waves. 
They  were  reflected,  refracted,  con¬ 
centrated,  polarized,  in  accordance 
with  optical  laws.  Seeming  anoma¬ 
lies,  Indeed,  in  their  relations  to  ordi¬ 
nary  matter  were  inevitable,  and  had 
been  foreseen.  They  passed  freely, 
for  instance,  through  brick  or  stone 
walls,  while  lenses,  not  of  crystal,  but 
of  pitch  or  sulphur,  had  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  them  to  a  focus. 
These  singularities,  however,  resulted 
merely  from  the  enormous  difference 
of  scale  between  the  two  orders  of 
phenomena.  Vibrations  a  milllion 
times  longer  than  those  causing  the 
sensation  of  yellow  light  would  be 
short  on  the  electrical  gamut,  yet  they 
are  otherwise  indistinguishable  from 
them. 

Hertzian  waves  are  then  literally 
light  “writ  large.”  They  traverse  at 
the  same  rate  the  same  ethereal  me¬ 
dium;  they  obey  strictly  the  same  laws; 
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•their  magnitude  alone  withdraws 
them  from  direct  perception.  Their 
case  is  similar,  though  opposite,  to 
that  of  the  Riintgen  rays.  Well  might 
the  inventor  of  the  means  for  bringing 
them  within  our  proximate  cognizance 
declare  the  connection  between  light 
and  electricity  to  have  been  thereby 
rendered  “accessible  to  the  senses  and 
intelligible  to  the  understanding.” 
But  while  both  departments  of  knowl¬ 
edge  had  their  boundaries  enlarged  by 
the  discovery,  optics  was  now  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  rank  of  “a  small  append¬ 
age  to  the  great  domain  of  electricity.” 
“This  latter,”  Hertz  continued  in  the 
lecture  already  referred  to,‘  “has  be¬ 
come  a  mighty  kingdom.  We  per¬ 
ceive  electricity  in  a  thousand  places 
where  we  had  before  no  proof  of  its 
existence.  In  every  flame,  in  every 
luminous  particle,  we  see  an  electrical 
process.  Even  if  a  body  is  not  lumi¬ 
nous,  provided  it  radiates  heat,  it  is  a 
centre  of  electrical  disturbances. 
Thus  the  domain  of  electricity  extends 
over  the  whole  of  nature.” 

And  now  we  come  to  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  splendid  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Not  that  the  arts  of  life  must 
necessarily  profit  by  every  gain  in  ab¬ 
stract  science.  “Fruit  and  works”  do 
not  always  at  once  present  themselves 
to  act  as  “sponsors  and  sureties  of 
philosophic  truth.”  In  the  present 
case,  how’ever,  use  followed  fast  upon 
detection,  and  “Hertzian  waves”  were 
promptly  and  deflnitely  taken  into  the 
service  of  man.  What  is  commonly, 
though  Inaccurately,  spoken  of  as 
“wireless  telegraphy”  is  of  three  kinds 
—“conductive,”  “inductive,”  and  “Hert¬ 
zian.”  In  the  flrst,  the  earth  itself,  or  a 
sheet  of  water,  carries  the  current,  and 

•  Misoellaneous  Papers,  p.  326.  A  word  of 
commendation  Is  due  to  Professor  .Tones's  excel¬ 
lent  translation  of  the  yarlous  works  of  Hertz, 
comprised  In  the  two  collections  of  wbicb  tbe 
titles  are  prefixed  to  tbis  article. 

•  Bright,  “Submarine  Telegraphs.”  p.  186. 

^  In  tbe  “Dundee  AdTertlser”  of  April  11, 


the  possibility  of  thus  establishing 
communication  between  England  and 
France  was  suggested  by  Wilkins,  a 
telegraph-engineer,  as  long  ago  as 
1849.*  In  1854  James  Bowman  Lind¬ 
say,'  the  learned  weaver  of  Dundee, 
who  twenty  years  before  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lighting  his  single  room  by 
electricity,  and  whose  name  we  miss 
in  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy,”  patented  an  invention  on  this 
principle,  which  he  illustrated  with 
some  success  on  Tay-slde,  while  with¬ 
in  the  last  ten  years  a  practical  corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  maintained  across 
some  of  the  great  Indian  rivers  on  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  devised  by  Mr. 
Melhuish.  We  might  be  tempted  to 
assert  that  further  developments  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  this  direction, 
were  it  not  that  Mr.  Tesla,  whose  in¬ 
genuity  is  not  easily  baulked,  is  said 
to  have  turned  his  attention  thither¬ 
ward. 

Inductive  telegraphy  goes  back  to 
1842,  when  Morse  and  Gale  experi¬ 
mented  with  parallel  wires  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  It 
became,  however,  a  workable  reality 
only  through  the  persevering  efforts  of 
^Ir.  W.  H.  Preece,  electrician  to  the 
Post  Oflice.  The  Introduction  of  the 
telephone  in  1877  gave,  as  it  were,  the 
6clat  of  audibility  to  electric  commo¬ 
tions  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  pro¬ 
perly  arranged  distant  circuits.  But 
since  the  line  laid  along  each  margin 
of  the  gap  to  be  ethereally  spanned 
must  be  of  sufticlent  length  to  ctoss  it, 
the  system  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  “wireless.”  It  is,  however,  a  going 
concern.  The  apparatus  set  up  by  Mr. 
Preece  is  in  dally  use  b.v  the  War 
Oflice  for  sending  messages  from 

1834,  “Llndzay  bad  predicted  that  ‘hooaes  and 
towna  win.  In  a  abort  time  be  llKhted  b.v  elec¬ 
tricity  Inatead  of  iraa,  and  heated  by  it  instead 
of  coala,  and  machinery  will  be  wrought  by  It 
Inatead  of  ateam,  all  at  a  trlfiing  exiienac.” 
(Kerr'a  “Wlreleaa  Telegraphy.”) 
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Lavernock  Point  to  the  island  of  Flat 
Holm,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  three  miles.  At  Steep 
Holm,  two  miles  further  off  still,  the 
telephones  in  the  receiving  circuit  gave 
out  confused  sounds  when  the  requi¬ 
site  alternating  currents  were  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  primary  on  shore; 
but  their  differentiation  into  signals 
was  impossible.  In  view  of  this  strict 
limitation  of  range,  Mr.  Preece’s 
speculations,  in  his  able  lecture  of 
1894  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the 
possibility  of  inter-planetary  con¬ 
versation,  seem  a  trifle  hazardous. 
Even  Bacon,  however,  now  and  again 
loosened  the  rein  of  stern  methodical 
reasoning,  so  that  we  may  well  make 
allow^ance  for  the  vagaries  when  “on 
pleasure  bent”  of  the  intellectus  sibi 
permiasus.  On  these  terms  Mr.  Preece 
may  be  indulged  with  a  recreative  ex¬ 
cursion  into  space. 

“Strange  mysterious  sounds,”  he 
tells  us.  “are  heard  all  along  telephone 
lines  when  ihe  earth  is  used  as  a  re¬ 
turn,  especially  in  the  calm  stillness 
of  night  Earth  currents  are  found 
in  telegraph-circuits,  and  the  Aurora 
Borealis  lights  up  our  northern  sky 
when  the  sun’s  photosphere  is  dis- 
turl>ed  by  spots.  The  sun’s  surface 
must  at  such  times  be  violently  dis¬ 
turbed  by  electrical  storms,  and  if  os¬ 
cillations  are  set  up  and  radiated 
through  space,  in  sympathy  with 
those  required  to  affect  telephones.  It 
is  not  a  wild  dream  to  say  that  we 
may  hear  on  this  earth  a  thunder¬ 
storm  in  the  sun.  If  any  of  the  plan¬ 
ets  be  populated  with  beings  like  our¬ 
selves,  having  the  gift  of  language 
and  the  knowledge  to  adapt  the  great 
forces  of  nature  to  their  wants,  then 
if  they  could  oscillate  immense  stores 
of  electrical  energy  to  and  fro  in  tele¬ 
graphic  order,  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  hold  commune  by  telephone  with 
the  people  of  Mars.” 

The  conditions  being  remote  from 
realization,  and  likely  to  continue  so, 
the  case  need  not  be  argued. 

The  capabilities  of  “inductive,”  or 


“base-line,”  telegraphy  have  probably 
been  exhausted  by  Mr.  Preece.  Such 
cumbrous  arrangements  as  those  at 
Lavernock  and  Flat  Holm  are  not 
likely  to  be  extensively  reproduced,  es¬ 
pecially  since  a  greatly  more  facile 
method  has  become  available.  No 
sooner  w’ere  the  Hertzian  waves 
know’ll'  to  exist  than  their  employment 
for  signalling  purposes  came  into  view 
as  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  By  a  common  Im¬ 
pulse,  electricians  strove  towards  its 
realization.  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  achieve  a  measure  of 
success.  Professor  Righi  in  Italy, 
Sarrasln,  De  la  Rive,  Edouard  Branly 
in  France,  Chunder  Bose  at  Calcutta, 
Popoff  at  St.  Petersburg,  made  succes¬ 
sive  improvements  in  the  transmitting 
and  receiving  instruments;  little  more 
than  a  skilful  combination  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  elements  w’as  needed  for  the 
satisfactory  attainment  of  the  end  in 
prospect.  This  organizing  faculty  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  by 
Guglielmo  Marconi,  an  Anglo-Italian 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1875.  His  original¬ 
ity  has  been  sharply  contested;  nor  in¬ 
deed  can  any  striking  invention  be 
claimed  for  him.  He  Introduced  no 
new  principle;  the  devices  that  he 
adopted  were,  in  essentials,  already 
before  the  world;  he  merely  incor¬ 
porated  them,  with  consummate 
adroitness,  into  an  entirely  practica¬ 
ble  scheme.  This  may  not  seem  much; 
but  It  is  all-important  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every-day  life  is  concerned. 
Unwieldy  machines  may  possess  all 
the  perfections  of  Orlando’s  horse, 
but  they  share  his  one  fatal  defect; 
they  are  dead  and  ready  to  be 
buried. 

Signor  Marconi  brought  his  system 
to  this  country  in  1896,  and  was  Im¬ 
mediately  employed  by  the  Post  Oflace 
authorities  to  demonstrate  its  merits 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  Perceived  at  once 
to  be  very  remarkable,  they  were 
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shortly  afterwards  more  fully  dis¬ 
played  by  signalling  operations  across 
the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Penarth 
and  Brean  Down,  a  clear  interval  of 
nine  miles.  The  mode  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  unprecedented  feat  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Preece,  June  4,  1897, 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
before  a  crowded  and  curious  audi¬ 
ence,  gratified,  besides,  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  wireless  telegraphy  on  the 
premises.  A  month  later,  the  Italian 
inventor  was  officially  experimenting 
at  Spezzia  on  the  maintenance  of 
ship-and-shore  communications,  and 
so  prosperously  as  to  keep  in  electrical 
touch  with  the  ironclad  “San  Martino” 
until  she  had  steamed  twelve  miles  out 
from  the  Arsenal.  The  engagement  of 
his  services  by  the  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  gave  to  a  surprising  scienti¬ 
fic  novelty  the  stamp  of  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Stations  were  established 
early  in  the  present  year,  and  are 
in  regular  ethereal  connection,  at 
Bournemouth  and  Alum  Bay,  nearly 
fifteen  miles  apart;  and  a  third  has 
lately  been  added  at  Durlston  Castle, 
near  Swanage,  just  eighteen  miles  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  installation.  This  Is 
the  longest  stretch  so  far  spanned  by 
“wireless”  signals. 

The  superiority  of  the  Marconi  ap¬ 
paratus  is  largely  due  to  its  simplicity. 
The  details  of  its  construction  are 
popularly  explained  and  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Kerr’s  useful  little  book,  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article;  here  we  can 
give  only  some  general  indications  as 
to  its  nature.  The  transmitter  con¬ 
sists  of  two  small  brass  spheres,  fitted 
in  an  insulated  case,  and  half  im¬ 
mersed  in  oil  for  the  regularizing  of 
the  emitted  radiations,  one  end  being 
connected  to  earth,  the  other  with  an 
elevated  conductor.  The  current  Is 
supplied  by  a  powerful  induction-coil, 
controlled  by  a  Morse  key.  Thus  the 
waves  that  travel  abroad,  as  the 
sparks  pass  between  the  globular  ter¬ 


minals,  are  impressed  ab  initio  with 
communications  in  the  familiar  “dot- 
and-dash”  alphabet— communications 
legible  unfortunately,  since  here  we 
meet  a  serious  defect  in  the  system, 
equally  by  authorized  and  unauthor¬ 
ized  readers.  They  can  be  picked 
up,  through  easy  contrivances,  at 
any  point  over  the  widening  circuit 
of  uudulatory  diffusion. 

Marconi's  receiver  is  of  an  exquisite¬ 
ly  ingenious  type.  Its  vital  part  is  the 
minute  Instrument  called  by  Dr. 
Lodge,  who  in  1893  modified  t,  a  “co¬ 
herer”— by  M.  Branly,  who  In  1890  in¬ 
vented  it,  a  “radio-conductor.”  As 
used  by  Signor  Marconi,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
hausted  glass  tube  less  than  two 
inches  long  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  sealed-in  conduct¬ 
ing  wires,  separated  by  a  shallow 
layer  of  nickel  and  silver  filings. 
These,  in  their  ordinary  loose  state, 
are  almost  perfect  insulators;  but  no 
sooner  are  they  impinged  upon  by 
Hertzian  waves  than  they  cohere  and 
conduct  Dr.  Lodge  describes  the  ef¬ 
fect  as  “a  singular  variety  of  electric 
welding”  in  which  “the  momentary 
electric  quiver  acts  as  If  it  were  a 
flux.”*  A  highly  sensitive  detector  is 
thus  obtained;  and  its  sensitiveness  is 
increased  by  the  attachment  to  it  of 
an  insulated  wire  raised  to  a  height  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  which  serves  to 
collect  vibrations  running  to  waste  in 
the  sky.  The  restoration  to  the  co¬ 
herer  of  Its  detective  eflScacy  is 
brought  about  by  the  automatic  action 
of  a  “tapper,”  started  by  the  passing 
of  the  current  which  loosens  the  me¬ 
tallic  particles  In  the  tube,  and  renders 
them  once  more  non-conductive. 
These  alternate  makings  and  break¬ 
ings  of  the  circuit  at  longer  and 
shorter  Intervals,  corresponding  to  the 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  code,  are  the 
means  by  which  the  messages  In¬ 
trusted  many  miles  away  to  the  ether 

•  Nature,  toI.  1.,  p.  137. 
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are  delivered.  They  are  recorded  in 
the  usual  way  by  a  Morse  Ink-writer. 
The  current  excited  is  indeed  too 
feeble  directly  to  do  the  work  required 
of  it,  but  it  suffices  to  actuate  a  deli¬ 
cate  relay  by  which  a  more  powerful 
battery  is  thrown  into  the  circuit* 

The  Hertzian  waves  thus  employed 
are  about  forty-eight  inches  long,  and 
since  they  travel  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  or  (in  round  numbers)  186,0()0 
miles  a  second,  250,000,000  of  them 
strike  the  Branly  tube  at  each  beat  of 
the  pendulum.  Their  effect  can  be  in¬ 
tensified  by  tuning  expedients,  such  as 
the  attachment  to  the  coherer  of  cop¬ 
per  “wings”  for  bringing  its  capacity 
into  agreement  with  that  of  the  re¬ 
mote  transmitter.  The  two  instru¬ 
ments  arc  then  like  a  pair  of  tuning- 
forks  in  unison,  each  vibrating  sym¬ 
pathetically  with  the  other.  Dr. 
Lodge  rightly  lays  great  stress  on  this 
point,  while  the  Marconi  apparatus 
seems  to  lend  itself  imperfectly  to  the 
“Sharp  syntonization”  Important  for 
securing  secrecy  no  less  than  for  aug¬ 
menting  range.  As  regards  this  latter 
purpose,  however,  the  chief  desidera¬ 
tum  is  some  means  of  concentrating 
the  radiations.  While  permitted  to 
diverge  indefinitely,  they  can  never  be 
operative  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  their  source.  For  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  method  of  telegraphy.  It 
Is  essential  that,  by  the  addition  of  re- 
fiectlve  or  refractive  appliances  to  the 
“oscillator,”  the  undulations  setting 
out  from  it  should  issue  in  a  parallel 
beam. 

Dr.  Slaby,  of  the  Technical  High 
School  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin, 
announced  last  year  as  the  result  of 
some  important  trials  undertaken  at 
Imperial  instigation,  that  the  signal¬ 
ling  distance  varied  proportionately  to 
the  height  of  the  vertical  conductor.’* 
An  altitude,  for  example,  of  260  feet 

»  Electrical  Review,  Jnne  11,  1897. 

>•  Ibid.  December  3,  1897. 


M'ould,  he  computed,  be  needed  for  the 
ethereal  bridging  of  the  Strait  of 
Dover;  while  a  wire  lifted  to  a  mile 
and  a  fifth  might  lend  power  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Might— tor  the  case  is 
highly  problematical,  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tundity  interposing  an  obstacle  un¬ 
questionably  serious,  and  probably 
fatal  to  the  immediate  transmission  of 
electrical  undulations  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Slaby  is  an 
avowed  and  signally  successful 
imitator  of  Signor  Marconi’s  methods; 
and  the  Emperor  promptly  recognized 
the  value  of  his  labors,  not  only  by 
nominating  him  personally  a  life- 
member  of  the  Prussian  Upper  Cham¬ 
ber,  but  by  conferring  upon  the  Char¬ 
lottenburg  institution  the  permanent 
privilege  of  representation  in  that 
august  assembly. 

And  now,  we  inevitably  ask  our¬ 
selves.  what  place  is  “ethereal  teleg¬ 
raphy”  destined  to  take  in  the  history 
of  invention?  Will  it  rank  among  the 
hig  things  of  the  future,  or  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  toy  of  science,  di¬ 
verting  curiosity  rather  than  subserv¬ 
ing  everyday  wants?  Prophecy  is  no¬ 
toriously  unsafe,  yet  the  modest  pre¬ 
diction  may  be  ventured  that  some 
form  of  signalling  with  Hertzian 
waves  will  make  part  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  heritage  of  practical  discoveries 
devolving  from  the  nineteenth  century 
upon  its  successor.  Of  much  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  it  will  doubtless  fall 
short.  Infiated  anticipations  must  col¬ 
lapse.  Prevalent  methods  will  scarcely 
be  superseded,  although  they  may  most 
usefully  be  supplemented  by  the  new 
device.  Material  conducting-lines  can¬ 
not  for  many  a  long  day,  if  ever,  be 
abolished;  the  jubilee  of  submarine 
telegraphy  in  1901  will  assuredly  not 
be  held  in  commemoration  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  contrivance.  No  revolution  is 
then  imminent  The  addition  to  the 
resources  of  civilized  mankind  made 
by  wireless  telegraphy  is  of  a  subordl- 
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nate,  if  of  an  extremely  significant, 
kind.  In  the  exigencies  of  war,  above 
all,  it  might  prove  of  vital  conse¬ 
quence.  The  hostile  raids  of  wire- 
cutters  would,  by  its  means,  be  ren¬ 
dered  comparatively  innocuous.  From 
point  to  point  along  the  coast  intelli¬ 
gence  could  be  transmitted  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  them  through  a  medium  that 
■“closes  up  behind”  if  “cut  away  be¬ 
fore.”  The  mischiefs  of  cable-lifting 
would  similarly  be  in  part  neutralized. 
Submarine  connexion  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  very  soon  become  superfiuous 
between  adjacent  islands— between,  for 
instance.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Orkneys,  Sbetlands,  Hebrides,  and 
the  Channel  group.  In  military  and 
naval  operations  this  mode  of  signal¬ 
ling  ought  to  prove  invaluable.  The 
galloping  aide-de-camp  may  perchance 
be  eliminated  from  the  battle-field; 
the  fiutter  of  tell-tale  bunting  need  no 
longer  be  anxiously  watched  for  at  the 
mast-head,  and  the  fiag-code  may  rest 
undisturbed  in  the  captain’s  cabin.  A 
successful  experiment  in  sea-telegra¬ 
phy  was  made  at  the  Kingstown  Re¬ 
gatta  on  July  20  last,  when  a  steam 
tug,  carrying  Signor  Marconi  and  a 
transmitter,  followed  the  yachts  out  to 
the  Kish-light,  and  the  earliest  news 
of  the  progress  of  the  race,  despatched 
across  ten  miles  of  empty  air,  ap¬ 
peared  in  successive  editions  of  the 
“Evening  Mail.”  The  sky  happened 
to  be  serene;  but  Hertzian  waves  are 
as  indifferent  to  weather  as  stormy 
petrels;  they  travel  with  the  same  ease 
in  tempest,  fog,  or  sunshine.  This  ro¬ 
bustness  of  constitution  adapts  them 
peculiarly  for  one  of  their  primary 
tasks— the  office,  that  is,  of  keeping  up 
communication  with  lightships  and 
island  lighthouses.  Another  valuable 
illustration  of  the  coming  uses  of 
wireless  telegraphy  was  afforded  at  a 
recent  electrical  exhibition  in  New 
York  by  Mr.  W.  Clarke’s  results  in  ex¬ 
ploding  distant  mines.  A  Branly  co- 
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herer  is  attached  to  each;  this  being 
acted  upon  by  Hertzian  waves,  set  up 
by  the  sparking  of  an  exciter  on  shore, 
allows  the  passage  of  a  local  current 
which  determines  the  explosion.  Thus 
the  sunken  defences  of  a  fort  can  be 
entirely  isolated,  and  need  no  longer 
offer  to  an  enemy  vulnerable  lines  of 
connection  with  batteries  on  terra 
firma.  Moreover,  they  could  probably 
be  shielded  from  electrical  destruction 
by  metallic  screens  properly  disposed. 
Very  little  is  yet  known  about  the 
transmission  of  waves  of  this  type 
through  water;  but  it  seems  to  be  in 
some  measure  impeded  by  refiections 
at  its  surface. 

The  mystery  attaching  to  this  novel 
species  of  telegraphy  is,  after  all, 
largely  an  effect  of  the  unaccustomed 
imagination.  As  Mr.  Preece  remarked 
in  his  discourse  before  the  Society  of 
Arts:  “It  is  very  difficult  to  convert 
the  human  mind  from  one  mode  of 
thought  to  another.  We  have  been  so 
trained  to  regard  currents  of  electri¬ 
city  as  something  fiowing  in  one  un¬ 
broken  circuit,  that  their  temporary 
condition  as  waves  of  energy  in  space 
is  hard  to  realize;”  especially  in  the 
absence  of  an  electrical  nense.  Our  or¬ 
ganisms  vibrate  sympathetically  to 
the  minute  disturbances  started  by  the 
radiating  atom,  but  make  no  response 
to  the  huge  commotions  set  on  foot  by 
the  discharge  of  an  electrified  con¬ 
denser.  The  ether  might  pulsate  for 
ever  at  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of 
a  few  hundred  million  times  a  second 
without  the  smallest  answering  throb 
reaching  our  consciousness.  The  long 
rollers  cf  electricity  demand  special 
treatment  in  order  to  bring  them  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  mediate  or  immediate 
perception.  They  were  discerned  in¬ 
tellectually  many  years  before  they 
could  be  made  physically  appar¬ 
ent. 

Their  manifestation  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  so-called  Victorian  “dls- 
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covery”  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 
And  here  we  come  to  a  veritable  Won¬ 
derland.  We  touch  the  basis  of  mat¬ 
ter,  the  substratum  of  energy,  without 
the  possibility  of  divining  their  mutual 
relations.  One  is  as  inexplicable  as 
the  other.  Dr.  Lodge,  who  is  deeper 
than  most  in  the  inwardness  of  things. 
sketches  as  follows  what  he  has  Deen 
able  to  make  out  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
nature’s  penetralia;  “One  continuous 

Edlnbargh  Berlew. 


substance  filling  all  space;  which  can 
vibrate  as  light;  which  can  be  sheared 
into  positive  and  negative  electricity, 
which  in  whirls  constitutes  matter; 
and  which  transmits  by  continuity,  and 
not  by  impact,  every  action  and  re¬ 
action  of  which  matter  is  capable. 
This  is  the  modern  view  of  the  ether 
and  its  functions.”“ 

He  that  runs  may  read;  but  how 
much  does  he  understand? 

“Modern  Views  of  Electricity,”  p.  416. 
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The  appearance  last  year  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Morrison’s  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  book  on  Juvenile  Of¬ 
fenders  is  one  more  sign  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  is  at  last  awakening  in 
earnest  to  the  necessity  of  drastic  re¬ 
form  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
actual  and  potential  crime.  He  tells 
us,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  that  we 
have  been  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise, 
fancying  that  crime  is  diminishing 
Mhen  it  is  not,  trusting  as  we  did  to 
statistics  that  were  misleading  be¬ 
cause  incomplete.  He  points  out  that 
the  real  danger  to  society  is  not  occa¬ 
sional,  but  habitual,  crime,  that  habit¬ 
ual  crime  is  increasing,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  habitual  criminal  is  one  who 
begins  early.  This  is  his  summary:— 

The  juvenile  offender  is  the  I’esult 
of  the  adverse  individual  and  social 
conditions  under  which  he  has  to  live. 
As  far  asadverse  individual  conditions 
are  concerned,  it  is  found,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion 
oi  cases,  that  the  juvenile  who  comes 
within  the  arm  of  the  law  is  both  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  as  well  as  mor¬ 
ally.  below  the  average  of  the  general 
youthful  population  of  the  same  age 
and  sex.  And.  as  far  as  social  condi¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  it  is  likewise 
found  that  the  parental  and  economic 
circumstances  of  the  juvenile  delin¬ 


quent  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
exceedingly  defective  and  abnormal. 
In  short,  the  final  outcome  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  to  bring  home  the  con¬ 
viction  that  juvenile  crime  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  outcome  of  the  miserable  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  circumstances  of  the 
juvenile  offender.  It  follows  from 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
genesis  of  juvenile  delinquency,  that 
the  only  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  it  so  as  to  diminish  its  propor¬ 
tions  is  to  remove  the  conditions  from 
which  it  originates,  as  far  as  they  are 
removable. 

In  other  w’ords,  the  only  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  juvenile  offender  is  to 
lay  hold  of  the  juvenile  before  he  has 
begun  to  offend.  Reformatory  work 
if,  good;  preventive  work  is  better; 
more  prudent,  more  economical,  more 
hopeful. 

This  preventive  work  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  lie  within  the  sphero 
of  Mr.  Morrison’s  book,  though  some¬ 
times  he  drops  a  hint  as  to  its  nature 
and  chance  of  success.  Thus,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  economic  position  of 
young  offenders,  he  remarks;— 

At  present  the  community  confines 
its  operations  to  bestowing  industrial 
training  on  children  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  fallen;  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
be  a  wiser,  and  in  the  end,  a  more 
economic  policy,  to  bestow  a  similar 
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training  on  those  who  are  likely  to 
fall. 

This  pregnant  observation  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  still  wider  application, 
which  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  indl- 
tate.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
try  and  suggest  a  simple  and  practical 
way  of  reaching  and  saving  the  very 
class  of  boys  from  whom  the  ranks  of 
juvenile  crime  are  so  largely  re¬ 
cruited. 

I. 

First  of  all,  hoTvever,  for  a  reason 
that  will  soon  appear,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  current  methods  of 
reformatory  w'ork.  In  our  English 
])risons  the  reformatory  element  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Mr. 
Horsely  has  pointed  out,  that,  in  what 
may  almost  be  called  an  official  work, 
by  Sir  E.  Du  Cane,  on  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime,  the  subject 
of  reformation  is  dismissed  in  two 
lines  of  platitude.  Even  our  reform¬ 
atories  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  very  element  on  which  their  name 
seems  to  give  us  assurance.  The 
mental  and  manual  training  in  many 
of  the  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  are  both  painfully  inade- 
(juate.  ‘  And,  perhaps,  the  worst 
blot  of  all  upon  our  system  is  the  utter 
absence  of  corrective  institutions  for 
young  and  first  offenders  over  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

In  the  United  States  matters  are 
fjiiite  curiously  reversed.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  or  state  prisons  and  poniten- 
liarles  are  probably  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  English  type  in  construction 
and  sanitation,  but,  with  regard  to  re¬ 
formatory  work,  America  is  far  ahead 
of  us.  How  far,  only  those  can  fully 
appreciate  who  have  studied  the  re- 
iwrts  of  those  great  Industries,  of 
which  the  Elmira  (New  York  State) 

'  In  one  school,  where  there  are  sevemy-Uve 
hoys,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  that  nbont 
nine  were  learning  a  trade  which  would  cventn- 


Iteformatory  is  the  oldest  and  best 
known. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present 
article  to  explain  the  system  adopted 
in  such  institutions,  but  I  may  state 
that,  in  the  case  of  Elmira,  the  cost 
of  the  building  was,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  £400,000,  the  net  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  £35,000,  while 
the  number  of  inmates  in  September, 
1895,  was  1,257.  What  is  still  more 
germane  to  my  present  purpose  is  to 
note  the  ingenuity  with  which  almost 
every  conceivable  resource  is  utilized 
to  improve  and  reform  the  inmates. 
Education,  thorough,  careful,  system¬ 
atic;  free  access  to  all  the  best  books, 
including  fiction;  industrial  training 
in  what  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
technological  schools  in  the  world; 
physical  training  in  militars'  drill,  and 
all  kinds  of  gymnastics;  constant  as¬ 
sociation  (the  exact  reverse  of  our 
prison  system)  and  the  endeavor  to 
cultivate  corporate  life  and  develop 
the  social  instincts;  these  are  only 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  task 
of  rehabilitation  and  reformation  is 
seriously  and  successfully  attempted. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  the  usual 
outcries  about  pampering  criminals, 
bringing  them  into  competition  with 
the  honest  workman,  and  the  like,  but 
in  face  of  the  almost  phenomenal  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
judges  now  send  every  case  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can  to  Elmira,  or  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  these  outcries  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  practical  effect, 

II. 

Now  I  certainly  have  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  that  virtuous  thrift 
which  grudges  the  price  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  cloaks  its  parsimony  with  an 
ostentatious  but  inexpensive  solici- 

ally  be  productive  of  a  livelihood.— Tnckwell, 
“The  State  and  Ita  Children,”  p.  21. 
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tilde  for  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  It  sounds  a  bold  demand  if  I  ask  the 
honest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Elmira  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  to 

is  cheaper  than  English  prisons,  but  try  and  realize  the  position  of  a  small  i 

were  it  twice  as  costly,  I,  for  one,  board-school  boy  who  has  just  passed 

should  think  the  money  well  spent.  the  sixth  standard,  and  has  started  at 

And  yet  the  outlay  of  so  much,  not  his  first  place.  Let  us  assume  that  he 

ti'oney  only,  but  thought,  ingenuity  is  an  average  city-bred  lad  of  four-  j 

and  devotion  to  the  service  of  those  teen,  not  a  hero,  or  a  genius,  or  a  “de- 

who  have  crossed  the  Rubicon  that  generate,”  but  just  an  ordinary,  dirty, 

separates  vice  from  crime  does  give  jolly  little  rascal.  Let  us  make  his 
food  for  refiection.  And  the  more  we  circumstances  match  thousands  of 
reflect,  the  more  certainly  shall  we  be  boys  earning  their  eight  or  nine  shil- 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  lings  a  week  in  this  London  of  ours 
explanation  and  solution  of  the  diffi-  to-day.  His  father  is  a  “fitter,”  and 
cult  problems  of  criminology  lie,  not  makes — when  he  is  in  regular  work — 
in  the  taking  less  thought  for  the  ref-  about  thirty  shillings  a  week.  But 
ormation  of  the  criminal,  but  in  tak-  as  he  occasionally  lapses  into  “indulg¬ 
ing  more  for  the  preservation  of  the  in’/’  and  works  for  small  men,  he 
innocent.  every  now  and  again  has  long  spells 

For,  besides  the  audacious  or  un-  of  Idleness.  On  these  occasions  the 
lucky  youngsters  who  cross  the  mother  has  to  go  out  charing,  and  the 
si  ream,  there  are  a  vast  number  who,  eldest  girl  at  home — a  “half-timer” — 
as  the  old  hymn  has  it,  “linger,  shiv-  looks  after  the  four  little  ones  when 
ering  on  the  brink.”  A  very  slight  they  come  in  from  school.  They  live 
Impetus  will  push  them  from  the  bank.  In  two  rooms  and  a  cupboard— a  third 
and  then  from  the  further  side  we  room,  they  call  it— for  which  they  pay 
bring  into  operation  our  cumbrous  six  shillings  a  week.  For  months, 
and  costly  rescue  apparatus.  But  perhaps  for  years,  our  lad  has  been 
what  precautions  do  we  take  in  the  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
way  of  wall  or  fence?  will  be  free  to  give  up  the  routine  of 

For  some  years  I  have  spent  a  con-  school,  and  will  cease  to  be  a  mere 
aiderable  part  of  my  life  in  close  asso-  “nipper.”  Not  that  he  hates  lessons 
elation  with  working-class  boys.  Not  </«o  lessons,  though  there  are  sure  to 
of  the  poorest,  indeed,  have  been  my  be  some  that  he  dislikes,  but  inde¬ 
boy-friends,  but  even  so  I  have  seen  pendence  and  pocket-money,  these  are 
and  observed  enough  to  understand  the  dangling  baits  that  make  the 
how  fatally  easy  the  conditions  of  daily  attendance  at  school  almost  in- 
their  life  make  the  road  to  the  police  tolerable.  At  last  the  hour  arrives 
court  for  the  errand-boys  of  the  great  and  the  place.  Probably  it  will  be  as 
city.  junior  errand-boy  with  some  grocer. 

Of  course  there  are  many  lads  with  or  stationer,  or  the  like,  and  he  will 
strong  wills  and  high  moral  instincts  begin  at  seven  shillings  a  week  and 
who  are  able  to  meet  and  resist  the  his  tea,  with  perhaps  his  supper  on 
temptations  that  assail  them,  but  the  Saturdays.  At  first,  at  any  rate,  al- 
average  boy,  like  the  average  man,  most  all  he  earns  will  go  to  his  mother, 
has  need  to  walk  warily,  and  to  re-  nominally  for  clothes,  really,  when 
member  the  prayer,  “Lead  us  not  into  work  is  slack,  to  keep  things  going, 
temptation.”  And  the  average  boy  of  Perhaps  sixpence  or  ninepence  will  be 
the  working-classes  has  special  need  his  share  for  pocket-money,  and  think 
to  take  heed  to  his  steps.  what  that  means  to  a  lad  who  has 
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hitherto  been  tantalized  by  occasional 
half-pence!  He  soon  begins  to  see 
the  other  side  of  the  shield.  His 
hours  may  be  from  seven  or  half-past 
in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  on  the  first  four  nights  of  the 
week,  nine  on  h'ridays  and  eleven  on 
Saturdays,  with  an  hour  for  dinner. 
He  has  heavy  baskets  to  carry  or  a 
heavy  truck  to  push.  He  is  exposed 
to  all  weathers  with  no  better  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  wet  than  a  piece  of 
sacking.  It  is  no  extraordinary  expe¬ 
rience  for  him  to  be  wet  to  the  skin 
two  or  three  times  in  the  week.  As 
lor  chaps  and  broken  chilblains,  he 
learns  in  time  to  accept  them,  like  the 
temper  of  the  “boss,”  as  one  of  the 
necessary  ills  of  life.  Then,  unless  he 
i3  exceptionally  fortunate,  he  finds 
himself  thrown  into  the  company  of 
older  boys,  some  of  whom  are  not 
very  desirable  models.  They  smoke, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  very  likely 
think  it  manly  to  drain  the  pewter, 
and  probably  one  at  least  will  be  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  greasy  pack  of 
cards. 

But  he  has  his  evenings— five  out  of 
seven,  at  any  rate— free,  and  what 
will  he  do  with  them?  There  are 
three  alternatives.  He  may  go  home 
and  stay  there.  He  may  go  to  a  con¬ 
tinuation  school,  or  he  may  spend 
them  on  the  streets,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit  to  a  cheap  music-hall.  The 
first  of  these  alternatives  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed.  In  such  a  home  as 
we  are  thinking  of  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  to  attract  a  lad  of  four¬ 
teen.  And  even  if  there  were,  with  a 
number  of  children  about,  his  pres¬ 
ence  would  certainly  not  be  desired. 
Moreover,  the  relations  between  a  boy 
of  that  age  and  his  father  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  a  rule,  not  very  cordial, 
while  the  mother  has  no  time,  even  if 
she  had  the  Inclination,  to  lay  herself 
out  to  make  the  home  attractive. 
Then  there  is  the  night  school.  But 
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the  average  boy  will  just  be  rejoicing 
in  his  emancipation  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self-improvement  Moreover, 
the  desire  to  be  a  man  and  leave  be¬ 
hind  him  childish  things  is  strong  in 
him,  and  lessons  are  not  only  a  badge 
of  discipline,  but  of  “kiddishness”  as 
well.  Still  further,  he  cannot  see 
“what  good”  lessons  will  do  him  now. 
Before,  they  were  a  disagreeable  ne¬ 
cessity,  but  now  what  difference  will 
it  make  to  him  though  he  know  all 
about  foreign  countries  or  can  read  a 
French  book?  England  and  English 
are  enough  for  him.  Finally,  he  is 
tired,  and  craves  more  than  ever  for 
a  little  amusement,  and  the  continu¬ 
ation  schools  are  not  very  strong  on 
the  recreative  side. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  third 
alternative  is  generally  embraced  by 
the  average  boy,  and  his  evenings  are 
spent  with  such  companions  as  he 
may  chance  to  meet  in  such  pleasures 
as  the  streets  and  public-house  comers 
afford.  How  many  and  how  great  are 
the  temptations  of  such  a  life  it  is 
surely  unnecessary  to  point  out.  At 
the  best  it  trains  the  boy  to  be  a 
loafer,  at  the  worst  it  heads  him 
straight  for  the  dock. 

Besides,  think  of  the  terrible  waste 
of  money  and  energy  involved  in  this 
sudden  and  total  abandonment  of 
mental  culture.  With  an  admirable 
and  highly  effective  system  that  sends 
a  boy  out  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
standard  with  a  really  good  primary 
education,  three  or  four  years  on  the 
siroets  leave  him  the  Intellectual 
equipment  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine. 
Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard 
big  lads  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  ex¬ 
cuse,  without  a  blush,  their  Inferiority 
to  some  little  chap  years  their  junior, 
by  saying,  “Oh,  of  course  he’s  better 
than  me,  he’s  only  just  left  school.” 
So  that  even  if  a  boy  gets  a  chance  of 
learning  some  trade,  and  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen  enters  a  Polytechnic,  he 
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finds  himself  in  an  utterly  different 
position  from  that  which  he  would 
have  occupied  had  he  continued  or 
even  preserved  his  school  education. 

Of  course  the  errand  boy  is  not  on 
the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder. 
But  the  strange  thing  is  this— that 
while  the  young  criminal  is  cared  for 
—after  a  fashion— in  the  Reformatory, 
v.'hile  the  little  homeless  vagabonds  of 
the  streets  are  trained  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Schools  and  in  half  a  dozen 
philanthropic  institutions,  of  which 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  Homes  may  be  taken 
as  the  type— the  tens  of  thousands 
of  boys  who  are  poor  without  being 
absolutely  destitute,  and  tempted 
without  having  actually  fallen,  are 
left  unnoticed  and  uncared  for.  By 
the  time  they  are  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  they  find  themselves  without  a 
trade  or  the  opportunity  of  learning 
one,  three-fourths  of  w'hat  they 
learned  forgotten,  and  scores  of 
younger  boys  anxious  to  do  their  work 
at  a  lower  w'age.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  many  and  many  a  young  fel¬ 
low  has  felt  himself  shut  up  to  a 
choice  between  dishonesty  and  enlist¬ 
ing.  The  army  then  is  the  last  honest 
resort  of  tradeless  boys  who  have  been 
left  to  learn  their  manners  and  their 
morals  in  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  during  their  most  impression¬ 
able  years. 

We  have  quite  recently  been  horri¬ 
fied  by  statistics,  apparently  authentic, 
which  show  that  our  army  is  simply 
honeycombed  with  degrading  immoral¬ 
ity.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  remedy  which  ex¬ 
perts  recommend,  but  from  which  not 
merely  the  Noncomformist,  but  even 
the  Parliamentary  conscience,  has  re¬ 
volted.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
hold  as  to  this,  it  must  surely  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  remedy  proposed  does 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
corruption  of  the  army  means  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  its  individual  members,  and 


the  seeds  of  that  corruption  were 
sown,  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases, 
long  before  the  first  uniform  was 
donned.  The  folly  (it  is  worse  than 
folly)  that  takes  no  thought  for  the 
boy,  finds  its  Nemesis  in  the  barracks 
as  well  as  in  the  prison. 

If,  with  facts  like  these  in  our  minds, 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  various 
philanthropic  and  religious  efforts 
which  have  as  their  objective  “the 
lapsed  masses,”  is  not  the  first  and 
most  obvious  reflection  this— that  they 
are  twenty  or  thirty  years  too  late? 
They  struggle  and  agonize  to  save  the 
men,  and  who  are  these  men?  Are 
they  not  the  very  boys  whom  just  so 
many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  reach  and 
help?  The  churches— In  spite  of  an¬ 
nual  Sunday-school  sermons  and  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act  controversies— still  regard 
work  among  boys  and  girls  more  or 
less  in  the  nature  of  a  nice  little  ap¬ 
pendix  to  refil  work— they  so  regard  It, 
and  they  pay  the  appropriate  pen¬ 
alty,  and  that  which  touches  them 
most  keeniy,  in  an  army  of  hostile 
critics  and  in  long  rows  of  emp¬ 
ty  pews. 

Perhaps  this  may  sound  an  ungen¬ 
erous  criticism,  though  I  believe  it  to 
be  absolutely  just.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  practically  every  church  and 
chapel  does  make  some  attempt,  by 
means  of  the  Sunday  school,  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  duty  to  the  young. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  criticize  In  de¬ 
tail  our  Sunday-school  system.  It  Is 
enough  here  just  to  note  that  in  Non¬ 
conformist  circles,  at  any  rate,  there 
has  been,*  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
an  emphatic  protest  against  the  de¬ 
plorable  inefllclency  of  Sunday-school 
teaching,  an  inefiSciency  which  has  be¬ 
come  more  glaring  by  comparison  with 
the  excellence  of  the  teaching  in  our 
great  primary  schools. 

But  whatever  improvement  may  be 
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made  in  Sunday  schools.,  they  of  them¬ 
selves  will  never  meet  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case.  To  teach  a  boy  re¬ 
ligion  on  one  day  out  of  the  seven,  and 
to  leave  him  to  the  streets  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  houses  and  the  music-halls  on  the 
other  six,  this  is  surely  not  the  plan  of 
campaign  that  commends  itself  to  rea¬ 
sonable  men.  Religious  teaching  by  a 
sympathetic  teacher  may  be  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  building  up  of  a 
boy’s  character,  but  it  is  terribly  easy 
to  make  it  too  prominent,  and  the  re¬ 
sult,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result, 
is  failure. 

Here,  then,  is  our  problem.  We  have 
a  splendid  system  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  that  takes  and  trains  the  rough¬ 
est,  crudest  material,  and  sends 
it  out  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  fairly 
educated  and  trained  to  something 
like  habits  of  discipline  and  order. 
We  have  also  a  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  system  of  great  Polytechnics 
and  Institutes  for  young  men.  But 
for  the  great  mass  of  average 
boys  who  have  left  school  and  gone  to 
work  there  is  no  provision  made  worth 
thinking  or  speaking  of.  Is  it  any 
wonder  if  in  a  year  or  two  the  well- 
trained  schoolboy  degenerates  into  the 
larrikin  of  the  streets— ignorant,  foul- 
inoiithed,  predatory?  What  would  be 
said  of  an  engineer  who  undertook  to 
supply  a  great  city  with  water  from  .a 
distance,  and  left,  halfway,  a  gap  of  a 
mile  in  his  aqueduct?  But  not  a  whit 
less  absurd  than  that  is  our  present 
condition— magnificent  Board  Schools, 
splendid  Polytechnics,  and  between 
them— nothing. 

III. 

But  it  is  easy  to  criticise.  Is  there  a 
remedy,  and  if  so,  is  it  among  the 
things  that  are  possible? 

To  the  first  question  my  answer  is 
an  unhesitating  “Yes.”  I  believe— I 
am  certain— it  is  quite  possible  to  get 


hold  of  the  class  of  boys  I  have  been 
trying  to  describe,  as  soon  as  they 
leave  school,  and  to  induce  them  to 
continue  their  education  and  forego 
the  hazardous  delights  of  the  streets. 
I  am  certain,  because  I  have  tried  the 
experiment  and  succeeded.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  say  that  every  boy  would  be 
amenable  to  such  Inducement  In  every 
hundred  boys  there  may  perhaps 
be  six  or  seven  who  need  no  persua¬ 
sion  to  carry  on  the  work  of  self-im¬ 
provement,  and  who  are  so  situated  at 
home  as  to  be  safe-guarded  from  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  the  ordinary 
working-class  lad.  And  there  may  be 
another  six  or  seven  who  are  so  incor¬ 
rigible  that  nothing  but  a  course  of 
sharp  and  long-continued  discipline 
will  restrain  and  reform  them.  The 
percentages  might  vary  with  the  lo¬ 
cality  from  which  the  boys  were  taken, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  I  believe  80  per 
cent,  of  the  elementary  school  output 
could  be  secured. 

Of  my  own  attempts  I  will  say  noth¬ 
ing  but  this— that  our  success  has  been 
substantial  and  I  think  startling,  con¬ 
sidering  the  utter  Inadequacy  of  the 
premises  and  means  at  our  disposal. 
Nor  can  it  be  considered  a  mere 
ephemeral  success,  for  our  work  has 
been  in  progress  more  than  ten  years. 
But  if  the  success  had  been  far  less, 
I  should  still  have  reckoned  those  ten 
years  abundantly  well  spent,  for  they 
have  made  me  realize — with  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  certainty  that  only  actual  ex¬ 
perience  can  give— how  great  is  the 
need,  how  obvious  and  simple  the  rem¬ 
edy. 

Put  in  plain  words,  that  remedy  is 
the  Boys’  Club.  But  since  the  word 
covers  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  inepti¬ 
tude  and  inefficiency,  it  is  necessary  to 
define  and  explain.  The  Boys’  Club  of 
which  I  am  thinking,  and  for  which  I 
claim  such  sovereign  efficacy,  must  be 
no  haphazard  concern,  open  once  or 
twice  in  a  week,  and  furnished  with 


the  worn  out  litter  from  middle- 
class  nurseries,  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  dilettanti  philanthropists, 
willing  to  play  at  doing  good  when  not 
better  occupied.  It  must  be  a  serious 
undertaking,  seriously  entered  upon, 
reasonably  endowed  and  fitted,  and 
staffed  with  workers  who  mean  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  counted  the  cost. 

The  model  for  such  an  enterprise— to 
put  my  point  in  another  way— must 
be,  not  a  Band  of  Hope  meeting,  but 
an  institution  such  as  Elmira. 

It  may  sound  almost  an  insult  to 
honest  and  decent  boys  to  suggest  that 
a  club  for  them  and  their  fellows 
should  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of  a 
Reformatory,  but  the  suggestion  can 
be  easily  explained  and  defended.  In 
the  reformatories  of  the  Elmira  type 
the  idea  of  punishment  is  dropped.  Ev¬ 
erything  there  is  subordinated  to  the 
purpose  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
progress.  Every  device  that  scientific 
ingenuity  and  enthusiastic  zeal  can 
suggest  is  employed  to  strengthen 
weak  wills,  to  develop  latent  faculties, 
and  to  eradicate  or  counteract  vicious 
tendencies.  The  merely  recreative  and 
the  merely  punitive  are  alike 
kept  severely  in  the  background. 
This  system  would,  of  course, 
need  modification  where  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  free  agents  and  compul¬ 
sion  is  out  of  the  question.  In  this 
case,  unless  the  Club  is  made  attrac¬ 
tive,  it  can  never  succeed.  Personal 
influence,  that  strongest  of  all  agencies 
for  good  or  for  evil,  must  have  time  to 
operate,  and  unless  the  delights  of  the 
Club  are  many  and  obvious,  the  boys 
will  drift  away  before  It  begins  to  tell. 
Besides,  a  club  after  the  Elmira  model 
will  make  large  demands  on  the  loy¬ 
alty  and  patience  of  its  members. 
Order  must  be  maintained,  lessons 
must  be  learned,  progress  must  be 
tested  by  examinations,  good  manners 
must  be  insisted  on,  esprit  de  corps 
must  be  cultivated,  and  all  this  means 


a  constant  crossing  of  the  individual, 
will  It  means  also  on  the  part  of  the 
members  a  surrender— partial,  at  any 
rate— of  his  newly  won  and  cherished, 
independence,  and  a  resumption  of  the 
burden  of  lessons.  Bearing  all  this  in. 
mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  success  must 
be  that  the  Club  should  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  attractive. 

It  would  be  easy  but  tedious  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  an  institution  that 
has,  as  yet,  no  existence,  but  I  may 
just  briefly  mention  what  seem  to  me 
the  requisites  of  a  really  efficient  Club. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely 
needful  that  it  should  be  open  every 
night  in  the  week.  Of  course,  few  of 
the  boys  will  be  able  to  come  every 
night,  but  it  is  essential  that  a  boy 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  come 
should  always  find  a  welcome  await¬ 
ing  him. 

In  the  next  place,  however  well 
equipped  and  however  large  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  numbers  should  at  first  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  comparatively  few.  The 
start  is  half  the  race,  and  the  greater 
the  undertaking,  the  more  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  a  good  beginning. 

A  Club,  like  its  individual  members, 
should  be,  not  merely  an  aggregation 
of  separate  parts,  but  a  living  organ¬ 
ism  with  a  life  of  its  own  and  the 
power  of  growth  and  development. 
And  in  such  an  enterprise  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  sympathy  is  the  breath  of 
life  that  makes  healthy  growth  possi¬ 
ble.  So  to  begin  with  numbers  which 
make  that  personal  relation  between 
managers  and  boys  impossible  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  court  disappointment  Begin 
with,  say  twenty,  and  add  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  year  by  year,  till  the  limits  of  the 
Club’s  capacity  Is  reached. 

With  regard  to  equipment,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  the  paramount  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  the  club  attractive. 
And— especially  in  dealing  with  ju- 
nlors— to  do  this  involves  constant 
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variety.  A  good  gymnasium  with 
first-ciass  apparatus  is  the  alpha 
but  not  the  omega  of  the  recre¬ 
ative  department  Footbail  and 
cricket  can  easiiy  be  practised  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  wili  be  prodig- 
iousiy  popuiar.  Then  rolier-skates, 
racquets  and  fives,  air-gun  shooting, 
boxing,  fencing  and  single-stick,  bil¬ 
liards,  draughts,  chess,  dominoes  and 
round  games;  for  luxuries,  a  home 
trainer,  two  or  three  bicycles,  and  if 
possible,  as  a  crowning  glory,  a  small 
tiled  plunge-bath.  With  such  an  out¬ 
fit  there  is  not  a  quarter  in  London  in 
which  you  could  not  fill  your  club 
within  a  week— if  you  were  foolish 
enough  to  desire  it. 

Side  by  side  with  the  recreative,  and 
of  at  least  equal  importance,  must 
come  the  educational  department  And 
here  there  must  be  some  kind  of  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  three  or 
four  classes  and  insist  on  every  boy  at¬ 
tending  at  least  one.  In  that  case  boys' 
who  know  their  arithmetic  well  will 
go  into  that  class  because  it  will  in¬ 
volve  no  work,  and,  if  allowed  to  do 
so,  will  sometimes  go  on  year  after 
year  wasting  their  time  and  satisfying 
the  rule.  A  regular  course  should  be 
mapped  out,  with  annual  examina¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  boys’  standing  in 
the  club  may  be  regulated,  a  course 
which  might  take  at  least  three  years 
to  complete,  by  which  time  the  lads 
would  be  able  to  profit  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  higher  education  in  tech¬ 
nical  schools  or  university  extension 
classes. 

The  teaching  in  these  club  classes 
must  be  good.  Boys  trained  in  Board 
Schools  are  accustomed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  good  teaching,  and  will  be 
quick  to  detect  Ignorance  and  incom¬ 
petence.  And  if  it  is  found  impossible 
to  get  good  voluntary  teachers,  there 

*  In  man;  localities  It  wonid  be  possible  to 
ntlllae  the  ezlatlng  evening  classes.  In  fact,  the 
cinb  and  the  contlnnatlon  school  might  snpple- 


is  nothing  for  it  but  to  have  paid 
ones.  ‘ 

Another  point  of  the  first  importance 
is  that  such  a  club  is  not  the  field  of 
experiments  in  self-government  There 
must  be  no  playing  at  management  by 
committees  of  the  boys  themselves.  It 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  really  good 
club  that  it  should  be  something  more 
and  higher  than  the  boys  would  plan 
for  themselves.  And  since  ultimately 
the  decision  on  matters  of  importance 
must  rest  with  the  manager  or  man¬ 
agers,  it  Is  far  better  to  recognize  the 
fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  club. 

Perhaps  it  may  sharpen  the  outlines- 
of  this  sketch  if  I  erect  here  an  ideal 
club-house  to  accommodate  some  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  active  members,  and 
perhaps  another  fifty  seniors— more  or 
less  occasional  visitors. 

On  the  ground  fioor  would  be  the 
porter’s  room,  where  the  light  refresh¬ 
ments  are  prepared,  the  gymnasium 
80  feet  by  40  feet,  the  junior  common 
room  30  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a  couple 
of  half-sized  billiard  tables,  and  a 
small  managers’  room,  where  new 
boys  could  be  interviewed,  and  unruly 
ones  persuaded  or  coerced  into  virtue. 
On  the  first  fioor  would  be  the  senior 
common  room  (40  feet  by  40  feet)  with 
a  full-sized  billiard  table,  the  library 
and  reading-room  30  feet  by  20  feet, 
three  or  four  small  class-rooms,  and  a 
music-room  20  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a 
piano.  On  the  second  floor,  the  care¬ 
taker’s  rooms  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  dormitories  for  occasional  use. 
Then  in  the  basement  would  be 
the  lavatories,  a  bath-room  (30  feet 
by  20  feet)  fitted  with  a  couple  of 
cabinet  Turkish  baths  and  a  smalt 
plunge,  and  a  dressing-room  (20 
feet  by  20  feet,  lined  with  lock¬ 
ers.  Such  a  building,  it  must  be 
remembered,  could  be  put  to  many 

men;,  each  other’s  deflclencles  and  work  to. 
gether  to  their  mataal  advantage. 
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uses  during  the  day  and  early  evening. 
For  its  specific  work  it  would  open  its 
doors  about  eight  o’clock. 

IV. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second 
question.  Are  such  clubs  among  the 
things  that  are  possible?  And  this  in¬ 
volves  a  further  enquiry— Who  is  to 
found  and  maintain  them. 

Probably  the  first  idea  in  most 
minds  would  be  to  look  to  the  Church¬ 
es,  and  the  fact  is  in  itself  a  splendid 
compliment  to  them.  Yet,  even  if  they 
were  willing  to  undertake  the  work, 
they  would,  I  am  convinced,  only  con¬ 
duct  the  experiment  to  a  disastrous, 
Issue.  Ecclesiastical  charity  is  philan¬ 
thropy  in  snippets.  We  all  know  the 
various  organizations  that  loom  so 
large  on  notice  boards  and  in  Church 
year-books.  The  Sunday  school  two 
hours  a  week;  the  Boys’  Brigade  two 
hours  a  week,  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  one  hour  a  week,  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Bands  of  Hope  one  hour  a 
week  each,  the  Girls’  Sewing  Meeting 
one  hour  a  week,  the  Young  People’s 
Guild  one  hour  a  week;  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  Now,  doubtless  each  of  these 
efforts  has  and  does  something  to  jus¬ 
tify  its  existence.  If  nothing  more,  at 
any  rate  it  benefits  those  who  work  it. 
But  it  differs  from  serious,  sustained 
scientific  work  in  the  same  way  as  a 
course  of  ambulance  lessons  differs 
from  the  regular  training  of  a  medical 
student.  And  the  Church  that  has 
grown  accustomed  to  diffusing  its  en¬ 
ergies  in  a  dozen  beneficent  little  shal¬ 
lows  is  not  the  source  one  would  look 
to  for  filling  the  channel  of  a  great 
river-bed. 

Besides— and  this  is  a  still  more  se¬ 
rious  objection— the  tendency  in  all  ec¬ 
clesiastical  work  of  this  nature,  is  to 
measure  progress  by  one  test,  and  that 
the  feeblest  and  most  fallacious- 
attendance  at  church  or  chapel.  The 
feeblest  and  most  fallacious,  be¬ 


cause  it  draws  a  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  sheep  and  goats 
with  this  startling  result,  that 
while  among  the  sheep  will  be 
found  the  well-mannered,  easy-tem¬ 
pered,  acquiescent  boys,  the  goats  will 
include  the  boys  of  strong  character, 
blunt,  masterful,  independent,  suspi¬ 
cious  of  patronage,  resentful  of  coer¬ 
cion,  the  very  boys  who,  wisely  treat¬ 
ed,  will  be  the  salt  of  the  Club, 
as  they  would  grow  up  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  Church.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  closer  the  connection 
between  Club  and  Church  or  Chapel, 
the  harder  is  it  for  religion— pure  and 
undefiled— to  hold  its  rightful  place. 
The  unwisdom,  the  impatience,  not  sel¬ 
dom  the  intolerance  of  its  ofilcial  rep¬ 
resentatives  too  often  makes  it  appear 
an  ulterior  object  for  which  all  that  is 
attractive  in  the  Club  is  merely  a  bait. 
And  the  interpretation  which  the 
shrewd  but  irreverent  street-boy  puts 
upon  the  parson’s  policy  is  just  this: 
“  ’E  wants  to  fill  ’is  show.” 

But  an  independent  club,  standing 
apart  from  any  particular  religious  or¬ 
ganization,  though  in  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  all,  and  managed  by  a  lay¬ 
man,  occupies  a  very  different  position. 
Such  a  manager  can,  so  to  speak,  spir¬ 
itualize  the  Club  without  awakening 
hostility  or  suspicion.  A  boy  may  think 
religion  “rot,”  but  even  so,  he  can 
hardly  attribute  the  manager’s  solid 
tude  to  anything  but  an  unselfish  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  lads. 

And  if  here  and  there  an  exceptional 
parson— I  use  the  word  because  it  in¬ 
cludes  Church  and  dissent— has  shaken 
himself  free  from  the  shackles  of  con¬ 
vention,  and  recognizes  that  what  is 
milk  and  meat  to  some,  may  be,  if  not 
poison,  at  least  caviare  to  others,  that 
what  may  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the 
venerable  deacon  may  be  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh  and  an  occasion  of  stum¬ 
bling  to  a  restless  errand  boy,  still  he 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  is  his  con- 
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gregatlon  to  be  considered,  And  just  as 
every  body  of  Christian  people  is  sure 
to  include  some  large-hearted,  liberal- 
minded  folk,  so  also  is  it  sure  to  be 
hampered  by  others  of  a  very  different 
temper  and  spirit.  And  a  really  suc¬ 
cessful  Club,  such  as  we  are  desider¬ 
ating,  could  never  be  the  outcome  of 
an  even  compromise  between  a  whole¬ 
some  breadth  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  knife-edge. 

But  if  not  the  churches,  who  then? 
In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
it  is  idle  to  expect  anything  in  this  di¬ 
rection  from  the  state.  Yet  it  would 
almost  certainly,  even  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  pocket,  be  a  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  investment,  for  nothing  would  be 
so  likely  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  crim¬ 
inals,  and  relieve  us  from  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  that  enormous  burden 
which  crime  lays  on  the  community. 
Great  Britain’s  crime  bill  is  not  less 
than  ten  millions  a  year.  One  tenth  of 
that  annual  expenditure  would  build 
and  equip  at  least  two  hundred  such 
clubs  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
and  would  provide  a  harbor  of  refuge 
for  30,000  boys,  many  of  them  in  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  making  shipwreck. 

If  for  this  the  time  is  not  yet,  there 
only  remains  one  other  hope.  What 
the  churches  cannot,  and  the  state 
will  not,  do,  the  munificence  of  private 
benefactors  might  easily  accomplish. 
'‘The  millionaires,”  said  the  Spectator 
the  other  day,  “found  nothing  and 
build  nothing  except  palaces  ior  them¬ 
selves.”  It  is  a  hard  saying,  all  the 
more  striking  because  of  the  eminent¬ 
ly  respectable  quarter  from  which  it 
■comes.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  and  the 
Jubilee  year  has  happily  proved  It  a 
little  too  smart  to  be  quite  Just.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  American 
millionaire  has  shown  an  example 
which  his  brethren  in  England  have 
not  been  very  quick  to  follow.  At 
least  a  dozen  great  colleges  and  uni¬ 


versities  on  the  “other  side”  have  been 
lavishly  endowed  by  wealthy  citizens. 
Centuries  ago,  when  fortunes  were 
less  colossal,  and  the  need  was  less 
urgent,  the  education  of  poor  boys 
was  a  favorite  object  of  beneficence. 
Many  of  our  great  public  schools,  now 
diverted  from  their  primary  intention, 
still  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  fundator  noster.  Will  no 
pious  founder  come  forward  now 
to  link  his  name  with  the  noblest 
and  most  hopeful  of  all  enterprises— 
the  safeguarding  and  training  and  re¬ 
forming  the  youth  of  the  nation!  One 
such  club  as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  in 
outline,  successfully  worked,  would 
raise  the  standard  of  work  among 
working  boys,  just  as  Elmira  has 
shifted  the  low-water  mark  of  reform¬ 
atory  work.  And  good  work  is  fruit¬ 
ful  and  multiplies.  Elmira  in  187G, 
was  followed  by  Concord  in  1884,  by 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota  and  Colora¬ 
do  in  1889,  and  by  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Ontario  later  still.  And  so  one  really 
adequate  Boys’  Club  would  not  re¬ 
main  solitary  for  long. 

In  such  work  as  this,  even  party 
shibboleths  lose  their  power  to  divide. 
It  is  at  once  progressive  and  conserva¬ 
tive;  progressive  because  it  tends  most 
powerfully  to  raise  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  tone  of  the  democracy;  con¬ 
servative  because,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  kind  of  work,  it  brings  into 
friendlier  relations  the  sundered  classes, 
and  helps  to  raise  the  people  above  the 
infiuence  of  mere  ignorant  demagogy. 

And  finally,  in  the  great  warfare 
against  crime, -that  great  struggle  to 
the  necessity  and  seriousness  of  which 
society  is  only  just  awakening,  such 
work  as  this  is  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  effective  weapons.  Take  care  of 
the  boys  and  the  men  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  best  way  of  fighting 
crime  is  not  to  cage  it  in  the  man,  but 
to  slay  it  in  the  boy. 

B.  Paul  Neuman. 
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A  misleading  metaphor  may  do  a 
great  deal  to  beget  and  perpetuate  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought;  and  such  a  meta¬ 
phor,  I  suggest,  is  that  which  describes 
England  as  “the  mother-country”  of 
America.  Tennyson  has  given  it  lit¬ 
erary  sanction  in  the  line  “Gigantic 
Daughter  of  the  West,”  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Watson,  in  his  sonnet  beginning 
“O  towering  daughter.  Titan  of  the 
West,”  repeats  the  phrase  without 
misgiving.  Both  poets  ignore  the 
flight  of  time,  and  mistake  an  histori¬ 
cal  for  an  actual  relation.  The  Amer¬ 
ica  of  to-day  is  not  the  daughter  of  the 
England  of  to-day.  They  are  both 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  past,  and  especially,  we 
may  say,  of  seventeenth-century  Eng¬ 
land.  The  same  spirit  which  refused 
ship-money  to  Charles  I.  refused  tea- 
money  to  George  III.;  the  same  spirit 
which  drew  up  the  Petition  of  Right 
dictated  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  It  was  England’s  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  her  true  relation  to  her  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  that  Anally  alienated 
them.  She  tried  to  be  not  only  a 
mother-land,  but  a  step-mother  land, 
and  the  United  States  nobly  and  In¬ 
evitably  broke  her  leading-strings.  And 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  we  have  no  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  putting  on  maternal  airs 
towards  the  transatlantic  Republic. 
We,  no  less  than  the  Americans,  are 
revolted  children  of  the  England  of 
North  and  Grenville,  though  our  revolt 
has  been  a  bloodless  one.  Surely,  then, 
our  relation  Is  fraternal,  not  parental 
and  flllal.  Or,  since  a  signifleant  per- 
sonlflcatlon— a  remnant  of  either  myth¬ 
ology  or  of  chivalry— makes  nations 
feminine  of  gender,  let  us  say  that  we 
are  sister  commonwealths. 

This  Is  not  the  mere  question  of 


terms  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The- 
false  metaphor  begets  false  feelings  on 
both  sides.  England,  as  “the  mother- 
country,”  falls  Into  all  the  besetting 
sins  of  parenthood— a  pedagogic  habit,- 
and  assumption  of  superior  wisdom, 
experience,  even  virtue,  and  a  resent¬ 
ful  amazement  at  every  manifestation 
of  individuality  on  the  part  of  her  “off¬ 
spring”  that  does  not  happen  to  be 
quite  convenient.  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  accepts  the  relationship  In 
words,  only  to  realize  the  more  keenly 
the  absence  of  any  valid  and  essential 
fact  behind  it.  “If  ‘mother’  at  all,”  she 
instinctively  feels,  “then  ‘stepmoth¬ 
er’!”  and  the  result  Is  apt  to  be  an 
embittered  sense  of  friction,  as  be¬ 
tween  two  people  who  stand  just  near 
enough  each  other  to  be  forever  tread¬ 
ing  on  each  other’s  toes.  “Dear  old 
long-estranged  mother-in-law,”  said 
Lowell,  thirty  years  ago,  “since  1660, 
when  you  married  again,  you  have 
been  a  stepmother  to  us.”  The  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  false  metaphor  was 
very  natural;  but  how  much  better  to 
get  rid  of  it  altogether!  Lowell’s  image 
is  itself  a  little  confused.  A  mother 
does  not  become  a  stepmother  to  her 
own  children  by  marrying  again;  and 
England  did  not  marry  again  In  1660, 
but  returned  to  the  spouse— Monarchy 
—whom  she  had  rather  summarily  di¬ 
vorced  ten  years  before.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  point.  Lowell  intended 
his  remark  for  a  signifleant  jest,  not 
for  a  sober  historical  argument  I  quote 
It  to  show  how  the  “mother”  meta¬ 
phor,  In  Its  essential  falsity,  obscures, 
even  in  a  mind  like  Lowell’s,  a  sense 
of  the  true  relationship  between  the 
two  countries.  Lowell  evidently  con¬ 
ceived  that  England,  wedded  to  Mon¬ 
archy,  could  not  possibly  be  other  than 
a  stepmother  to  her  republican  daugh- 
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•ter.  On  the  very  same  page  he  says. 
“I  never  blamed  her  for  not  wishing 
well  to  democracy,— how  should  she?” 
Now,  with  all  respect— nay,  with  the 
warmest  admiration— for  Lowell,  1 
cannot  but  say  that  he  here  buttressed 
up  an  imaginary,  or  at  any  rate  a  rap 
Hdly  decaying,  barrier  between  the  two 
peoples.  Whatever  may  divide  us,  it 
is  not  monarchy;  nor  can  England  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  wishing  other¬ 
wise  than  well  to  democracy  as  such. 
Lowell,  1  think,  erred  in  attaching  too 
tnuch  importance  to  the  name  and 
trappings  of  kingship.  He  accepted 
without  due  examinatioo.  a  current 
fallacy;  and  he  was  tempted  to  do  so 
because  it  helped  him  to  retort  upon 
us,  with  an  ingenious  twist,  our  un¬ 
fortunate  “motherland”  metaphor. 
How  much  better,  I  say  again,  to  have 
-disowned  it  entirely! 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
then,,  are  sister  commonwealths,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  advantages  and  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  sisterhood.  The  dangers 
are  as  real,  though  we  trust  not  as 
great,  as  the  advantages.  Family 
quarrels  are  apt  to  be  the  bitterest;  a 
chance  word  will  seem  unkind  and  un¬ 
bearable  from  a  near  kinsman  which, 
coming  from  a  stranger,  would  carry 
no  sting  at  all.  As  Lowell  very  truly 
said,  “The  common  blood,  and  still 
more,  the  common  language,  are  fatal 
Instruments  of  misapprehension.”  To 
take  a  cue  from  Lowell’s  development 
of  the  “motherhood”  metaphor,  one  is 
tempted  to  call  England  the  maiden 
sister,  while  America  has  marrleo, 
taking  to  herself  a  mate  who  is  In  the 
main  (and  not  without  good  reason) 
inimical  to  England.  Such  a  connec¬ 
tion  necessarily  puts  a  severe  strain 
on  sisterly  love,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  that  enmity  is  pacified.  Tht 
fact  remains,  however,  that  both  sis 
ters  have  now  come  to  years  of  dlf.- 
cretlon,  and  are  awakening  not  only 
to  the  advantages,  but  to  the  obliga¬ 


tions  of  kinship.  It  seems  as  though 
outward  events  were  likely  to  bring 
them  together  in  a  closer  community 
of  interests  than  they  have  hitherto 
recognized.  But  even  if  this  be  a  fal¬ 
lacious  forecast— even  if  world-history 
should  be  switched  on  to  a  different 
line  of  rails  from  that  on  which  It 
seems  at  present  to  be  running— there 
would  still  remain  all-powerful  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  recognition  of  kinship  and 
the  cultivation  of  sisterly  amity.  In 
essence  we  are  not  two  “common¬ 
wealths,”  but  one.  The  greatest  wealth 
we  possess  is  the  wealth  we  hold  In 
common— our  common  past,  and  its 
symbol  and  monument,  our  common 
language.  It  is  true,  as  Lowell  said, 
and  as  people  are  too  apt  to  forget, 
that  the  common  language,  Indiscreet¬ 
ly  used,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  misun¬ 
derstanding;  but  there  is  a  far  deeper, 
though  obvious,  truth  behind  that 
statement.  We  misunderstand  because 
we  understand;  and  It  would  be  an  ex¬ 
travagance  of  pessimism  to  doubt  that. 
In  the  long  run,  understanding  will 
carry  the  day.  Light  may  dazzle  here 
and  bewilder  there;  but,  after  all,  It 
Is  light  and  not  darkness.  We  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Americans  hold  a  talisman 
that  makes  us  at  home  over  half,  and 
more  than  half,  the  world;  and  we  are 
not  going  to  rob  it  of  Its  virtue  by  re¬ 
nouncing  our  ties  and  wantonly  de¬ 
claring  ourselves  aliens  to  each  other. 

Our  unity  of  speech  is  such  a  com¬ 
monplace  that  we  scarcely  notice  It. 
But,  rightly  regarded,  It  Is  a  thing  to 
be  rejoiced  In  with  a  great  joy,  and 
not  without  a  certain  sense  of  danger 
happily  escaped.  He  would  have 
been  a  bold  man  who  should  confi¬ 
dently  have  prophesied  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  American  and  English  would 
remain  the  same  tongue,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  perceptible 
fissure,  or  threat  of  ultimate  diverg¬ 
ence.  No  doubt  there  were  forces  ob- 
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viously  tending  to  preserve  the  linguis¬ 
tic  unity  of  the  two  nations.  There 
was  the  English  Bible  for  one  thing, 
and  there  was  the  whole  body  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  The  Americans,  it 
might  have  been  said,  could  scarcely 
be  so  foolish  as  deliberately  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  spiritual  birthright,  or  let 
it  little  by  little  drift  away  from  them. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  virulent  and 
inveterate  political  enmity,  had  it 
arisen,  might  quite  conceivably  have 
led  the  Americans  to  make  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  differentiate  their  speech 
from  ours,  as  many  Norwegians  are  at 
Uhls  moment  making  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  differentiate  their  language 
from  the  Danish,  which  was,  until  of 
late  years,  the  generally  accepted  me¬ 
dium  of  literary  expression.  In  the 
evolution  of  their  literature,  they 
might  purposely  have  rejected  our 
classical  tradition,  making  their  effort 
rather  to  depart  from  than  to  adhere 
to  it.  Again,  an  observer  in  1776  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  practical  anni- 
•lillation,  by  steam  and  electricity,  of 
that  barrier  which  then  appeared  so 
formidable— the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He 
might  have  foreseen  the  immense  In¬ 
flux  of  men  of  every  race  and  tongue 
Into  the  unpeopled  West;  but  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  with  confi¬ 
dence  the  ready  absorption  of  all  these 
alien  elements  (save  one)  into  the  dom¬ 
inant  Anglo-Saxon  polity.  It  was  quite 
on  the  cards  that  a  new  American  lan¬ 
guage  might  have  developed  from  a 
fusion  of  all  the  diverse  tongues  of 
all  the  scattered  races  of  the  earth. 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  as  we  know,  has 
happened.  The  instinct  of  kinship 
from  the  first  kept  political  enmity  in 
check;  the  Atlantic  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  wiped  out;  and  English  has  eas¬ 
ily  absorbed,  in  America,  all  the  other 
idioms  which  have  been  brought  into 
contact,  rather  than  competition,  with 
It.  The  result  is  that  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  occupies  a  unique  position  among 


the  tongues  of  the  earth.  It  is  unique 
in  two  dimensions— in  altitude  and  In 
expanse.  It  soars  to  the  highest 
heights  of  human  utterance,  and  it 
covers  an  unequalled  area  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
most  precious  heirloom  of  our  race, 
and  as  such  we  must  reverence  and 
guard  it  Nor  must  we  islanders  talk 
as  though  we  held  it  in  fee-simple,  and 
allowed  our  transatlantic  kinsfolk 
merely  a  conditional  usufruct  of  it. 
Their  property  in  it  Is  as  complete  and 
indefeasible  as  our  own;  and  we  should 
rejoice  to  accept  their  aid  in  the  con¬ 
servation  and  renovation  (equally  in¬ 
dispensable  processes)  of  this  superb 
and  priceless  heritage. 

English  critics  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century  so  convincingly  set  forth 
the  reasons  why  America,  absorbed  in 
the  conquest  of  nature  and  in  material 
progress,  could  not  produce  anything 
great  in  the  way  of  literature,  that 
their  arguments  remain  embedded  in 
many  minds  even  to  this  day,  when 
events  have  conclusively  falsified 
them.  It  is  quite  a  commonplace  with 
some  people  that  America  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  American  literature.  If 
this  merely  mean  that,  in  casting  oft 
her  allegiance  to  George  III.,  America 
did  not  cast  off  her  allegiance  to  Chau¬ 
cer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Ad¬ 
dison,  Swift,  Pope,  the  reproach,  if  it 
be  one,  must  be  accepted.  If  it  be  a 
humiliation  to  American  authors  to 
own  the  traditions  and  standards 
established  by  these  men.  and  thereby 
to  enroll  themselves  in  their  immortal 
fellowship,  why,  then  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  have  deliberately  Incurred 
that  humiliation.  One  American  of 
vivid  originality  tried  to  escape  It,  and 
with  what  result?  Simply  that  Whit¬ 
man  holds  a  place  of  his  own,  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  Blake,  one  might  say, 
in  the  literature  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  has  produced  at  least  as 
much  effect  in  England  as  In  America. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  implied  that 
American  literature  feebly  Imitates 
English  literature,  and  fails  to  present 
an  original  and  adequate  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  American  life,  no  reproach 
could  Well  be  more  flagrantly  unjust. 
It  is  not  only  the  abstract  merit  of 
American  literature,  though  that  is 
very  high,  but  precisely  the  American¬ 
ism  of  it,  that  gives  it  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  all  thinking  Englishmen.  Only 
one  American  author  of  the  flrst  rank 
could  possibly,  at  a  superflclal  glance, 
appear— not  so  much  English  as— Eu¬ 
ropean,  cosmopolitan.  I  mean,  of 
course,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  has  left 
perhaps  a  deeper  impress  upon  litera¬ 
ture  outside  the  English-speaking 
countries  than  any  other  imaginative 
writer  of  the  century,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Byron.  Poe  was  a  born  idealist, 
a  creature  of  pure  intelligence.  Wheth¬ 
er  in  poetry  or  Action,  he  was  always 
solving  problems;  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
distinctively  national  in  an  exercise  of 
pure  intelligence.  We  do  not  look  for 
local  color  in,  for  example,  the  agree¬ 
able  essays  of  Euclid.  But  Poe’s  in¬ 
telligence  was,  at  bottom,  of  a  charac¬ 
teristically  American  type.  He  was 
the  Edison  of  romance.  As  for  the 
other  great  writers  of  America,  what 
can  be  more  patent  than  their  Ameri¬ 
canism?  Speaking  only,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  of  those  who  have  joined  the  ma¬ 
jority,  I  would  name  two  who  seem  to 
me  to  stand  with  Poe  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  original  genius.  They  are 
Emerson,  that  starlike  spirit,  dwelling 
in  a  serener  ether  than  ours,  which, 
though  we  may  never  attain,  it  is  yet 
a  refreshment  to  look  up  to;  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  not  perhaps  the  greatest  ro¬ 
mancer  in  the  English  tongue,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  purest  artist  in  that  sphere 
of  fiction.  Now,  it  is  a  mere  truism 
to  say  that  each  of  these  men  was,  in 
his  way,  a  typical  product  of  New 
England,  inconceivable  as  theoffsprlng 
of  any  other  soil  in  the  world.  Emer¬ 


son,  it  has  been  said,  not  without 
truth,  was  the  first  of  the  American 
humorists,  carrying  into  metaphysics 
that  gift  of  realistic  vision  and  inspired 
hyperbole  which  has  somehow  been 
grafted  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  charac¬ 
ter  by  the  conditions  of  American  life. 
As  for  Hawthorne,  though  he  has  felt 
and  reproduced  the  physical  charm  of 
Home  more  subtly  than  any  other  ar¬ 
tist,  his  genius  drew  at  once  its 
strength  and  its  delicacy  from  his  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestry  and  environment.  To  re¬ 
alize  how  intimately  he  smacks  of  the 
soil,  we  have  but  to  think  of  that  mar¬ 
vellous  scene  in  “The  Blithedale  Ro¬ 
mance,”  the  search  for  Zenobia’s 
body.  Prom  what  does  it  derive  its 
peculiar  quality,  its  haunting  savor? 
Simply  from  the  presence  of  Silas  Fos¬ 
ter,  that  delightful  incarnation  of  the 
Now  England  yeoman.  “If  I  thought 
anything  had  happened  to  Zenobia,  I 
should  feel  kind  o’  sorrowful,”  said  the 
grim  Silas;  and  there  never  was  a 
speech  more  dramatically  true,  or,  in 
its  context,  more  bitterly  pathetic. 

Even  while  English  critics  were 
proving  that  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  literature,  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  and  Fenimore  Cooper 
were  laying  its  foundations  on  a  thor¬ 
oughly  American  basis.  Irving  was 
none  the  less  American  for  loving  the 
picturesque  traditions  of  his  English 
ancestry;  Cooper,  a  gallant  and  fertile 
genius,  did  his  country  and  our  lan¬ 
guage  an  Inestimable  service  by  add¬ 
ing  a  whole  group  of  specifically 
American  figures  to  the  deathless  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  realms  of  romance. 
Then,  in  the  generation  which  has  just 
passed  away,  we  have  such  men  as 
Thoreau,  racy  of  his  native  soil;  Long¬ 
fellow,  in  his  day  and  way  the  chief 
Interpreter  of  America  to  England; 
Whittier,  the  poet  of  Quaker  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  as  Longfellow  was  the 
poet  of  Puritan  Massachusetts;  Low¬ 
ell,  courtly,  cultured,  cosmopolitan. 
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and  yet  the  creator  of  Hosea 
Biglow;  Holmes,  as  American  in 
his  humor  as  Lamb  was  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  justly  ranks  with  Lamb 
and  Goldsmith  among  the  personally 
best-beloved  writers  of  the  English 
tongue.  Prescott  in  the  sphere  of  his¬ 
tory  paralleled  the  achievement  of 
Cooper  in  Action  by  giving  literary 
form  to  the  romance  of  the  New 
'V^’orld;  while  Motley  was  inspired  (too 
ardently,  perhaps)  by  the  spirit  of  free 
America  in  writing  the  great  epic  of 
religious  and  political  freedom  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  a 
tragically  American  production,  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  added  to  the  literature 
of  the  English  language  the  most  po¬ 
tent,  the  most  dynamic  pamphlet  ever 
hurled  into  the  arena  of  national  life. 

Of  all  that  a  host  of  living  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  doing  for  the  literature  of  our 
common  tongue,  it  is  Impossible  to 
speak  adequately,  and  it  would  be  Im¬ 
pertinent  to  speak  perfunctorily.  Not 
the  Americanism  merely,  but  the  local¬ 
ism  of  the  dominant  school  of  Action 
is  its  chief,  and  to  my  thinking  its 
most  valuable  characteristic.  Every 
region  of  the  Republic,  one  might  al¬ 
most  say  every  State,  has  its  interpre¬ 
ter,  and  generally  a  very  able  one:  for 
example,  Miss  Wilkins  in  the  North, 
Miss  Murfree  In  the  Middle  states,  and 
Mr.  Cable  in  the  South.  And  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  express¬ 
ing  my  conviction  that  if  a  work  of  In¬ 
contestable  genius  has  been  issued  In 
the  English  language  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  Is  that  brilliant 
romance  of  the  great  rivers,  “The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.”  , 

W'e  are  apt  In  England  to  class  as  an 
“Americanism”  every  unfamiliar  or 
too  familiar  locution  which  we  do  not 
happen  to  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  Is  a  pretty  lively  Interchange 
t)etween  the  two  countries  of  slipshod 
and  vulgar  “journalese”;  and  as  the 


picturesque  reporter  Is  a  greater  power 
in  America  than  he  is  with  us,  we 
perhaps  import  more  than  we  export 
of  this  particular  commodity.  But 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  English  language  has  gained, 
and  Is  gaining,  enormously  by  its  ex¬ 
pansion  over  the  American  continent 
The  prime  function  of  a  language, 
after  all,  is  to  Interpret  the  “form  and 
pressure”  of  life— the  experience, 
knowledge,  thought,  emotion  and  aspi¬ 
ration  of  the  race  which  employs  it 
This  being  so,  the  more  tap-roots  a  lan¬ 
guage  sends  down  into  the  soil  of  life 
and  the  more  varied  the  strata  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  from  which  it  draws 
its  nourishment,  whether  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  or  idiom,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
its  potentialities  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression.  We  must  be  careful,  it  is 
true,  to  keep  the  organism  healthy,  to 
guard  against  disintegration  of  tissue; 
but  to  that  duty  American  writers  are 
quite  as  keenly  alive  as  we.  It  is  not 
a  source  of  weakness  but  of  power 
and  vitality  to  the  English  language 
that  it  should  embrace  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  dialects  than  any  other  civi¬ 
lized  tongue.  A  new  language,  says 
the  proverb,  is  a  new  sense;  but  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  dialects  means,  for  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  main  language,  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  pleasures  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  sense  without  the  fatigue  of 
learning  a  totally  new  grammar  and 
vocabulary.  So  long  as  there  is  a  po¬ 
tent  literary  tradition  keeping  the  core 
of  the  language  one  and  indivisible, 
vernacular  variations  can  only  tend,  in 
virtue  of  the  survival  of  the  Attest,  to 
promote  the  abundance,  suppleness 
and  nicety  of  adaptation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  literary  Instrument.  The 
English  language  is  no  mere  historic 
monument,  like  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  be  religiously  preserved  as  a  relic 
of  the  past,  and  reverenced  as  the 
burial-place  of  a  bygone  breed  of 
giants.  It  is  a  living  organism,  cease- 
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lessly  busied,  like  any  other  organism, 
in  the  processes  of  assimilation  and 
excretion.  It  has  before  it,  we  may 
fairly  hope,  a  future  still  greater  than 
Its  glorious  past.  And  the  greatness 
of  that  future  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  harmonious  interplay  of  spiritual 
forces  throughout  the  American  Re¬ 
public  and  the  British  Empire. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  done,  and 
Is  doing,  more  than  any  other  people 
to  undo  the  mischief  wrought  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  unless  its  sister 
commonwealths  act  towards  each 
other  with  inconceivable  and  unpar¬ 
donable  folly,  it  will  doubtless  find  in 
this  fact  its  glory  and  its  strength. 
What  we  want,  and  what  I  believe  we 
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are  gradually  attaining,  is  not  politi¬ 
cal  reunion  or  formal  alliance,  but 
simply  a  realization  that  each  is  in¬ 
dispensable,  if  not  to  the  prosperity, 
at  least  to  the  greatness  of  the  other. 
We  want,  not  so  much  a  “union  of 
hearts,”  as  a  union  of  imaginations. 
An  idea,  an  attitude  of  mind,  is 
stronger  than  all  the  treaties  ever 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered.  And  we 
may  perhaps  indicate,  however  rough¬ 
ly  and  inadequately,  the  Idea  which  is 
growing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
if  we  say  that  America  requires  Eng¬ 
land  to  complete  her  past,  and  Eng¬ 
land  requires  America  to  crown  her 
future. 

William  Archer. 
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It  was  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  the  sun  from  out  a  cloud¬ 
less  sky  poured  down  his  scorching 
rays,  and  Rorke’s  Drift  lay  baking  in 
the  heat  of  the  African  summer. 
Shade  there  was  none,  nor  was  there 
any  breeze  to  sway  the  poplars;  the 
grass  was  shrivelled  and  brown,  the 
tented  camp  dazzling  in  its  whiteness; 
and  the  bare  rocky  ledges  of  Oscars- 
burg,  seeming  so  near  in  that  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere  that  one  might  al¬ 
most  distinguish  the  dies  crawling  on 
them,  quivered  in  the  palpitating  air. 

Private  Henry  Hook  (second  battal¬ 
ion  of  H.  M.  24th  Foot)  with  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves  rolled  above  his  elbows,  was 
out  in  the  open  making  tea  for  the 
sick  in  hospital.  Suddenly  he  heard 
the  sound  of  hoofs,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  two  horsemen  approaching  at 
a  furious  gallop,  like  those  who  ride 
for  their  lives.  The  jaded  horses  were 
covered  with  sweat  and  foam,  and 


their  riders,  one  of  whom  was  almost 
in  rags,  reeled  like  drunken  men  in  the 
saddle.  The  horror  of  a  great  catas¬ 
trophe  was  written  on  faces  grimy 
with  dust  and  powder,  for  they  were 
two  out  of  the  handful  of  survivors 
from  the  fatal  field  of  Isandlana, 
where  an  hour  before  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  24th  had  been  practically 
annihilated  by  the  Zulus. 

“Stand  to  your  arms,  and  defend 
yourselves  as  best  you  may;  the 
enemy  is  at  our  heels,  and  will  be  here 
directly!” 

Such  was  the  dreadful  message 
which  one  of  them  delivered,  while  the 
other  galloped  on  in  order  to  warn  the 
defenders  of  Helpmakaar  some  twelve 
miles  off. 

There  were  but  eighty  fighting  men 
at  Rorke’s  Drift,  and  thirty-six  In¬ 
valids  in  the  hospital  with  a  few  at¬ 
tendants;  of  friendly  natives  there 
were  two  hundred,  who  would  proba- 
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bly  show  their  friendliness  by  running 
away  on  the  first  chance.  The  com¬ 
mander,  Major  Spalding,  had  ridden 
over  to  Helpmakaar  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  the  two  chief  ofiJeers  remaining 
were  Lieutenant  Gonville  Bromhead 
of  the  24th,  and  Lieutenant  Chard. 
R.  E.;  an  urgent  message  was  at  once 
despatched  to  the  latter,  who  was 
down  by  the  river  seeing  to  his  ponts, 
as  upon  him  devolved  the  defence, 
and,  pending  his  arrival,  the  camp  was 
struck,  and  the  two  wagons  loaded 
with  the  sick  men,  ready  to  be  driven 
off  for  greater  safety  to  Helpmakaar. 

Rorke’s  Drift  is  in  Natal,  but  close 
to  Zululand,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  Buffalo  River.  It  takes  its 
name  from  one  Rorke,  a  border-agent, 
who  built  a  house  for  himself,  and 
farmed  the  land.  Afterwards  the 
place  was  purchased  by  the  Reverend 
Otto  Witt,  a  clergyman  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Church,  who  established  here  a 
Zulu  mission.  The  big  bill  at  the  back 
was  named  Oscarsburg,  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  Scandinavian  Majesty. 
The  farm  itself,  with  its  enclosed  gar¬ 
den  in  front,  stood  upon  a  terrace 
some  two  or  three  acres  in  extent. 
The  ground  was  planted  with  stand¬ 
ard  grape-vines,  orange,  apricot,  and 
other  fruit-trees.  Cape  poplars,  large 
gum-trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubs  and 
bushes,  so  that  one  could  not  see  far 
for  vegetation.  The  dwelling-house, 
which  had  been  converted  Into  a  hos¬ 
pital,  was  about  eighty  feet  long  by 
sixty  broad,  and  consisted  of  a  ground- 
floor  only.  The  end  walls  were  built 
of  stone,  the  side  walls  of  kiln-dried 
bricks,  and  the  partition  walls  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
rooms  were  entered  from  the  outside; 
others  only  communicated  with  each 
other;  six  of  them  were  occupied  by 
patients.  Close  to  the  house  stood  the 
church,  a  smaller  building,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  store,  wagon- 
house  and  stable,  and,  like  the  house. 


was  thickly  thatched  with  grass.  Be¬ 
yond  them  was  a  kraal,  or  inclosure  for 
cattle.  The  whole  place  was  quite  un¬ 
fortified,  and  open  to  attack;  none 
knew  this  better  than  the  handful  of 
men  now  so  suddenly  menaced. 

On  second  thoughts  it  was  judged 
too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  move  the 
sick  to  Helpmakaar,  as  they  would  be 
almost  certain  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Zulus.  The  wagons  therefore 
were  unloaded,  and  helped  to  eke  out 
the  line  of  defence,  which  consisted  of 
bags  of  mealies  (or  maize)  placed  in 
such  a  w’ay  as  to  connect  the  hospital, 
store,  and  kraal  by  a  complete  ram¬ 
part  The  friendly  Kaffirs  were  com¬ 
pelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
bring  the  bags  of  mealies  from  the 
store  and  place  them  In  position.  The 
walls  were  loopholed,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  blocked,  ammunition  served  out, 
and  the  water-cart  was  filled  and 
brought  within  the  enclosure. 

A  hundred  native  troopers  of  Durn- 
ford’s  Horse  now  rode  up,  and  an  offi¬ 
cer  asked  for  instructions.  Colonel 
Durnford  having  been  killed.  The 
men  were  ordered  to  watch  the  enemy, 
hold  them  in  check  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  when  that  became  impracticable, 
to  retire  on  the  post  and  help  in  the 
defence. 

In  about  an  hour,  and  before  much 
could  be  done  by  way  of  fortifying 
the  camp,  the  sound  of  distant  firing 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Zulus. 
With  the  first  boom  of  the  guns  the 
two  hundred  friendly  natives  ran  off, 
to  a  man,  and  the  troopers  of  Durn- 
ford’s  Horse,  demoralized  by  the  loss 
of  their  leader  and  exhausted  with  a 
hard  day’s  fighting,  galloped  off  to 
wards  Helpmakaar,  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  little  garrison.  The  defen¬ 
ders  being  thus  diminished  in  numbers 
the  line  of  defence  was  too  long  for 
them  to  hold;  a  row  of  biscuit-boxes 
was  therefore  hastily  thrown  across 
to  provide  a  second  rampart,  behind 
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which  they  might  retire  if  necessary. 
The  Zuius  advanced  at  first  in  three 
companies,  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
in  each,  under  the  command  of  Cete- 
wayo’s  brother,  crossed  the  Buffaio 
River  about  four  miies  beiow  Rorke’s 
Drift,  ciimbed  some  rising  ground, 
and,  squatting  on  the  grass,  took  snuff 
and  considered  the  situation.  They 
were  not  iong  in  deciding  on  their  pian 
of  attack,  and  were  soon  seen  pouring 
round  the  Oscarsburg  in  a  dense 
mass.  As  they  advanced,  in  good 
order,  the  coiumn  of  men  opened  and 
threw  out  horns  with  the  object  of 
surrounding  the  piace.  The  main 
body,  with  yeils  of  savage  exuitation, 
charged  the  hospitai  at  a  run,  thinking 
to  make  short  work  of  the  Engiish. 
Most  of  those  who  had  guns  climbed 
the  heights  of  the  Oscarsburg,  whence, 
secure  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
they  poured  in  such  a  continuous  rain 
of  bullets  as  would  have  speedily  put 
an  end  to  the  unequal  contest  had 
their  marksmen  been  skilful. 

At  the  end  of  the  hospital  furthest 
from  the  store  four  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned.  Privates  John  Williams  and 
Joseph  Williams  defended  one  of  the 
wards,  in  which  were  four  patients, 
and  Privates  Hook  and  Cole  defended 
a  small  room  which  formed  the  back 
corner  of  the  building  next  to  a  ward 
containing  six  patients.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy  Cole  made  his 
escape  by  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
joined  the  main  body  of  his  comrades 
behind  the  barricade,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  fall  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Zulu  bullet. 

Hook,  who  was  now  left  by  himself, 
had  a  Martini-Henry  rifle  with  bay¬ 
onet  attached,  and  previous  to  the  as¬ 
sault  had  distributed  about  his  cloth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  hundred  cartridges. 
He,  and  the  two  Williams,  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  on  the  advancing  Zulus 
through  the  loopholes  in  the  walls. 

But  the  work  was  too  rapid  for 


safety,  and  during  an  interval  in  the 
combat.  Hook  discovered  to  his  con¬ 
sternation  that  the  heat  of  his  gun  had 
jambed  a  cartridge.  The  piece  was 
now  useless!  Seizing  his  cleaning-rod 
he  rammed  it  down  the  barrel  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  out  the  spent  cartridge  just  in 
the  nick  of  time;  however,  the  rush  of 
Zulus  was  too  strong  for  one  man  to 
cope  with,  and  he  had  to  retreat  into 
the  next  room,— the  ward  containing 
six  patients. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Williams  had 
been  hard  pressed.  Fourteen  Zulus 
had  fallen  under  their  fire;  but  in  one 
of  the  furious  assaults  the  door  of  the 
room  they  were  in  (an  outer  door 
which  had  been  blocked)  was  burst 
open,  and  Joseph  Williams  with  two 
patients  was  dragged  out  and  cut  to 
pieces.  While  this  was  going  on,  John 
Williams  made  a  hole  with  his  pick 
through  the  inner  wall  of  the  room, 
and  now,  with  the  other  two  patients, 
crawled  Into  the  ward  where  Henry 
Hook  was.  This  room  therefore  con¬ 
tained  eight  sick  men  and  the  two  pri¬ 
vates.  Meanwhile  the  Zulus,  who  had 
advanced  against  the  front  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  under  cover  of  the  garden,  were 
not  idle,  and,  though  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  kept  up  a  persistent  at¬ 
tack.  At  last,  by  sheer  force  of  num¬ 
bers,  they  drove  the  English  to  take 
refuge  behind  their  second  rampart, 
and,  swarming  over  the  first  line  of  de¬ 
fence,  broke  into  the  hospital  through 
the  front  doors.  Some  set  fire  to  the 
thatched  roof,  which  soon  began  to 
blaze;  others  rushed  towards  the  ward 
in  which  the  ten  men  were  entrapped. 

“Quick!”  said  Hook  to  Williams. 
“Make  a  hole  with  your  pick  into  the 
next  room,  while  I  defend  the  door¬ 
way;  it’s  our  only  chance!”  A  slen¬ 
der  chance  Indeed,  as  Hook  knew  full 
well!  As  he  spoke  the  Zulus  were 
upon  him.  They  advanced  with  fiend¬ 
ish  yells  to  complete  the  work  of  mas- 
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sacre,  hurling  their  assegais,  one  of 
which  wounded  Hook  in  the  forehead. 

And  now  commenced  a  struggie  for 
life  against  time,  fire,  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds.  Fortunately  Hook  kept 
quite  cool,  and  at  each  shot  a  savage 
fell.  Sometimes  the  foe  came  on  so 
quickly  that  the  man  had  no  time  to 
fire,  and  then  the  bayonet  did  good 
service.  Seven  men  lay  dead  before 
the  fatal  doorway,  but  still  the  Zulus 
fearlessly  pressed  forward  over  the 
bodies  of  their  comrades.  Seizing  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  even  as  its  contents 
were  about  to  be  discharged  into  their 
naked  breasts,  they  tried  to  wrest  the 
weapon  from  Hook’s  grasp;  the  barrel 
grew  so  heated  with  constant  use  that 
it  took  the  fiesh  off  his  blistered  band. 
Overhead,  the  blazing  roof  crackled 
fiercely  as  the  fiames  gathered  force, 
and  the  smoke  mingled  with  the 
smoke  of  the  gun.  The  ammunition 
was  fast  disappearing,  and  still  Wil¬ 
liams  worked  bard  with  the  pick. 
The  sick  men  were  powerless  to  help. 
Was  it  possible  for  Hook  to  bold  out? 

At  last  the  hole  was  made,  and  Wil¬ 
liams  managed  to  drag  seven  of  the 
invalids  through;  the  eighth,  who  had 
a  broken  leg  which  had  not  long  been 
set,  still  remained.  Hook  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
opening.  As  be  did  so  a  Zulu  bullet 
lodged  in  the  man’s  coat,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  cost  of  breaking  his  leg  a 
second  time  that  Hook  managed  to 
drag  him  through. 

The  room  in  which  they  now  found 
themselves  had  only  an  outside  door, 
and  this  had  been  securely  blocked; 
could  they  have  got  through  it  they 
would  only  have  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  the  Zulus.  The  one  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  pass  from  room  to  room 
of  the  burning  bouse,  and  join  the 
main  body  of  the  defenders.  While 
Hook,  therefore,  undertook  the  now 
easier  task  of  defending  the  hole  in¬ 
stead  of  the  door,  Williams  wielded 


the  pick,  and  made  a  hole  through  the 
wall  on  the  further  side  of  the  room, 
by  which  they  all  crawled  into  the 
next  ward.  This  too  had  only  an  outer 
door,  w'hich  had  been  blocked,  and 
another  hole  had  accordingly  to  be 
made  before  they  could  pass  into  the 
farthest  room. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  room  a 
small  window  was  Just  discernible 
through  the  wreathing  clouds  of 
smoke,  and  by  It  they  must  escape,  for 
they  could  not  break  through  the  wall, 
which  was  an  end  one,  and  built,  as 
has  been  said,  of  stone.  There  were 
two  doors  to  this  apartment,  and  out¬ 
side  the  one  that  led  through  the  inner 
wall  the  Zulus  could  be  seen  bran¬ 
dishing  their  assegais  as  they  came  on 
to  the  attack.  The  sight  of  them,  their 
horrid  yells,  the  crackling  of  the  blaz¬ 
ing  roof  which  threatened  every  in¬ 
stant  to  fall,  the  noise  of  the  guns,  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  drove  one  of  the  patients,  who 
was  somewhat  light-headed  with 
fever,  mad;  making  a  rush  for  the 
door,  he  was,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
seized  and  hacked  to  pieces  outside. 
His  death  gave  the  others  time  to 
clamber  through  the  window  and  drop 
to  the  ground;  and  the  nine  men  were 
now  so  far  safe  that  they  were  clear 
of  the  burning  hospital  just  as  the  am¬ 
munition  was  exhausted. 

They  had,  however,  only  exchanged 
one  form  of  danger  for  another.  Un¬ 
known  to  them,  the  English  had  been 
driven  behind  the  second  line  of  de¬ 
fence,  the  single  row  of  biscuit-boxes 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
hospital.  The  intervening  space  was 
thick  with  the  smoke  of  the  guns;  it 
was  swept  by  Zulu  bullets  from  the 
heights  of  the  Oscarsburg;  corpses 
covered  the  ground;  assegais  were  dy¬ 
ing  in  all  directions;  yet  only  by  cross¬ 
ing  this  field  of  death  could  precarious 
shelter  be  reached. 

Hook  managed  to  hoist  the  broken- 
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legged  man  on  to  his  back.  He  was 
tall,  and,  powerless  to  help  himself, 
hung  like  a  sack,  his  feet  dragging 
along  the  ground.  The  slow  progress 
was  frightful.  An  assegai,  hurled 
through  the  air,  struck  the  man,  but 
fortunately  stuck  harmlessly  in  his 
over-coat.  Great  beads  of  sweat 
gathered  on  Hook’s  brow;  his  veins 
stood  out  like  cords;  his  breath  came 
in  broken  gasps;  his  legs  tottered  be¬ 
neath  him.  One  more  supreme  effort 
and  he  neared  the  barricade;  he  was 
seen,  recognized,  and  helped  inside, 
both  rescuer  and  rescued  unharmed 
by  spear  or  bullet 

Faint  and  exhausted  as  Hook  was, 
he  had  to  turn  to  immediately,  and 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
sorely  pressed  comrades  for  dear 
life. 

Suddenly,  there  being  no  twilight  in 
this  region,  night  fell,  and  the  enemy 
would  have  made  short  work  of  them 
had  not  the  fiames  from  the  burning 
hospital,  the  roof  of  which  had  by  this 
time  fallen  in,  lighted  up  the  darkness 
and  rendered  each  Zulu  warrior  as  he 
broke  cover  an  easy  target  for  the 
guns.  The  dead  lay  so  thick  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  rampart  round  the  be¬ 
leaguered  place;  yet  again  and  again 
with  the  utmost  courage  the  enemy 
came  on,  climbing  over  the  bodies  of 
their  comrades,  swarming  over  the  de¬ 
fences,  and  seizing  the  rifies  pointed  at 
them.  Six  times  they  got  inside  the 
first  line  of  defence,  and  six  times 
were  driven  back  by  the  bayonet,  the 
little  garrison  sallying  out  and  harass¬ 
ing  their  retreat  Before  each  attack 
the  enemy  always  performed  a  war- 
dance,  and  then,  having  worked  them¬ 
selves  Into  a  frenzy,  rushed  fearlessly 
with  devilish  yells  at  the  barricades. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  fire 
the  store-house,  and  one  fellow  was 
shot  as  he  was  In  the  act  of  applying 
a  lighted  torch  to  the  roof. 

Thus  the  fight  raged  without  ceasing 


for  eleven  hours.  Marvellous  to  say, 
the  defenders  had  lost  only  seventeen 
men,  while  between  three  and  four 
hundred  Zulus  had  fallen.  Suddenly,  ' 
about  three  o’clock,  the  attack  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  retired  in  apparent  dis¬ 
couragement  This  short  respite  was 
made  the  most  of  by  strengthening  the 
defences.  Two  or  three  men  climbed 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  storehouse,  and 
began  to  strip  it  off  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  fired;  but  they  had  not  made  much 
progress,  when  they  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  the  Zulus  stealthily  re¬ 
turning  to  the  attack.  They  at  once 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  wearied  sol¬ 
diers,  standing  to  their  arms,  prepared 
to  renew  the  desperate  struggle. 

To  remain  on  the  roof  was  but  to 
furnish  a  target  for  the  enemy’s  guns; 
the  men  therefore  descended  one  by 
one,  and  the  last  to  leave,  before  be 
followed  bis  comrades,  cast  a  compre¬ 
hensive  glance  around.  In  that  clear 
atmosphere,  as  has  been  said,  one  can 
see  a  long  distance,  and  the  sight  that 
met  his  eyes  made  his  heart  beat  fast, 
and  bis  cheek  fiusb  with  excitement 
“Hurrah!”  he  shouted  Joyfully,  “hur¬ 
rah!  The  army  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
is  in  sight!”  And  sure  enough,  over 
the  low  hills  eastward,  though  still 
some  miles  distant  the  English 
soldiers  could  be  plainly  seen  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  little  garrison  cheered  lustily 
and  turned  again  to  the  struggle  with 
new  hope.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  Zulus  also  had  got  hold  of  the  in¬ 
telligence,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
they  finally  withdrew.  Rorke’s  Drift 
was  safe. 

Messengers  from  Isandlana  the  day 
before  had  brought  word  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  that  an  attack  in 
force  had  been  made  on  the  camp,  and 
he  had  returned  in  hot  haste  to  find 
that  the  force  left  there  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  annihilated.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  Rorke’s  Drift  full  of  the 
gloomiest  forebodings  with  regard  to 
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its  fate— forebodings  confirmed  appar¬ 
ently  by  the  column  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  burning  hospital.  If 
Rorke’s  Drift  had  fallen,  so  probably 
had  Helpmakaar,  leaving  Natal,  and 
indeed  South  Africa,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Zulus.  His  army  was  exhausted 
by  four  and  twenty  hours’  forced 
march;  it  was  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  almost  entirely  of  ammunition. 
Lord  Chelmsford  was  therefore  dis¬ 
tracted  with  anxiety,  knowing  that  he 
stood  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 

And  now  through  their  field-glasses 
the  officers  saw  some  one  on  the  roof 
of  the  store  waving  the  English  flag. 
Was  it  only  a  ruse  of  the  enemy? 
Colonel  (now  Sir  Baker)  Russell,  and 
a  troop  of  mounted  infantry  dashed 
forward  in  advance,  and  crossed  the 
Buffalo  River  warily,  straining  their 
eyes  and  ears  for  some  sign  which 
might  allay  their  apprehensions. 
Then,  as  they  came  within  hall,  a  ring¬ 
ing  British  cheer  resolved  all  doubts. 
Soon  the  rest  of  the  troops  came  up. 
and  as  the  General  rode  around  the 
smoking  ruins  and  battered  defences, 
saw  the  heaps  of  dead  Zulus,  and 
heard  the  thrilling  story  of  the  siege, 
he  heartily  thanked  the  brave  hand¬ 
ful  of  defenders,  and  enthusiastically 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  most 
gallant  action  he  had  ever  heard 
of. 

Later  on  the  same  morning  Private 
Hook  was  again  busily  engaged,  this 
time  in  making  coffee  for  his  thirsty 
comrades.  He  was  in  his  shirt  and 
trousers,  his  braces  hanging  down  be- 
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hind;  and,  as  he  had  had  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  wash,  his  face  and  hands  were 
still  black  with  smoke  and  powder. 
Suddenly  he  received  a  peremptory 
order  to  appear  before  the  General, 
and  as  there  was  no  time  to  make 
himself  respectable,  he  obeyed  with  a 
quaking  heart,  and  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  Commander-In- 
Chief  and  the  assembled  officers. 

Lord  Chelmsford  began  to  question 
him  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  the 
hospital,  but  he  was  so  overcome  with 
confusion  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  stammer  forth  a  few  words 
in  reply.  However,  the  whole  story 
had  been  already  told  by  the  grateful 
broken-legged  man  and  the  other  pa¬ 
tients.  The  Commander-In-Chief 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  highly 
complimented  him  upon  his  bravery; 
and  this  so  added  to  his  confusion  that 
he  hardly  knew  whether  he  stood  on 
his  head  or  heels.  Nor  did  the  matter 
end  here;  he  was  recommended  for  the 
Victoria  Cross,  together  with  his  com¬ 
rade  PriA'ate  John  Williams.  *  And  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  six  months  later, 
on  August  3rd,  1879,  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  officers  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-soldiers.  Hook  was  thanked 
for  his  share  in  the  gallant  defence  of 
the  hospital;  and  on  the  very  scene  of 
the  exploit— a  rare  occurrence— Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  (as  he  then  was)  with 
his  own  hands  pinned  to  his  breast  the 
bit  of  ribbon  from  which  hung  the 
most  coveted  of  medals  bearing  the 
simple  inscription,  “Priufffe  Benry  Honk, 
January  22nd  and  23rd,  1879." 

A.  E.  Bon. ter. 
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*'We  had  not  lost  onr  balance  then,  nor  grown 
Tbonght'a  slaves,  and  dead  to  every  natural 
Joy." 

—‘‘Empedocles  on  Etna.” 
Failing  further  discoveries,  we  must 
attribute  to  the  sweet  singer  of  Syra¬ 


cuse  an  entirely  new  literary  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  peasant.  Though  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  the  idyll  is  to  be  found  in  the 
old  pastoral  stories  of  divine  love 
affairs,  as  Theocritus  himself  implic- 
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itly  states,  yet  he  was  the  first  to 
treat  the  countryman  as  a  poetical 
personage  who  possesses  inherent 
charm  and  interest.  He  touched  his 
moral  qualities  rather  with  humor 
than  with  pathos,  but  he  neglected 
none  of  the  traits  which  make  the 
young  Southern  peasant  a  beautiful 
feature  in  the  landscape.  He  first  un¬ 
derstood  his  relations  with  nature— a 
nature,  not  the  sad  nurse  to  all  that 
die,  but  the  bounteous  mother  of  all 
that  live.  At  the  same  time,  he  drew 
what  he  saw,  and  not  what  he  imag¬ 
ined.  He  did  not  dress  up  lettered 
poets  as  shepherds,  or  the  ladies  of 
Versailles  as  shepherdesses.  His  rus¬ 
tles  do  not  discuss  politics  or  theology. 
The  favorite  themes  of  generations  of 
eucceedlng  swains.  He  idealized  in 
the  sense  that  he  took  what  was  at¬ 
tractive  and  left  the  rest;  but  what  he 
took  was  true,  not  false;  real,  not  arti¬ 
ficial.  It  is  the  distinguishing  trait 
of  his  charming  poems  that  with  their 
wfld-fiower  fragrance  they  have  a 
ftavor  of  true  rusticity.  Many  pas¬ 
toral  poets  since  have  been  elegant, 
and  some  have  been  rustic,  but  the 
combination  of  the  two  characteristics 
never  again  has  attained  to  quite  the 
same  perfection  as  that  reached  by 
the  inventor  of  the  idyll. 

Theocritus  appears  to  have  owed 
some  obligations  to  the  poet  Stesicho- 
rus,  whose  countrymen  at  Catina  have 
thought  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
all  his  works  by  naming  after  him 
their  finest  street,  which  they  are  sure 
is  also  the  finest  street  in  the  world. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  he  owed  more 
to  folk-songs.  The  very  form  of  his 
amoebselc  poems  was  taken  from  the 
toss-and-throw  ditties  sung  at  village 
tHiS,  and  it  is  still  in  use  at  country 
song-tournaments  in  Sicily.  Livy 
believed  it  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin, 
but  does  not  give  his  reason  for  doing 
so.  The  song  of  Lityerses  in  the 
Tenth  Idyll  Is  a  real  folk-song,  and 


probably  bits  of  actual  folk-poetry  are 
introduced  elsewhere. 

We  know  the  scenery  of  the  Idylls; 
it  is  that  scenery  of  the  pure  South 
T\  hlch  comes  upon  the  traveller  one  day 
as  a  sudden  surprise,  after  he  thought 
that  he  knew  all  about  Southern  na¬ 
ture.  Any  one  who  has  driven  from 
Sorrento  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  Posi- 
tana  on  the  Bay  of  Salerno  will  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  meant.  At  a  particu¬ 
lar  point,  w’here  the  road,  edged  with 
gi’ay-green  aloes,  reaches  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  and  where  a  new  hori¬ 
zon  opens  before  us,  we  forget  the 
familiar  loveliness  of  the  Sorrento 
orange-groves  in  our  wonder,  our  be¬ 
wilderment,  at  this  new  vision;  air 
and  sea  are  Incomparably  clearer; 
rocks  grow  painted;  if  the  vegetation 
is  scarcer.  It  Is  also  more  vivid  in  hue; 
the  sun  seems  to  have  taken  off  a 
veil.  Wherever  there  is  this  nature 
the  peasant  of  to-day  will  remind  you 
of  his  prototype  of  two  thousand 
years  ago.  He  has  piped  and  sung 
and  wooed  and  wed  through  the  reli¬ 
gious  changes,  the  political  convul¬ 
sions  that  have  gone  on  around  him, 
as  he  did  all  these  things  when  Theo¬ 
critus  took  his  likeness.  They  were 
no  piping  times  of  peace  when  the 
Idylls  were  written;  Carthage  and 
Borne  made  Sicily  the  battlefield  be¬ 
tween  east  and  west.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  rare  periods  during 
which  tlie  Syracusan  people  were  per¬ 
fectly  contented  at  home  under  the 
I’ule  of  a  wise  prince,  and  their  domes¬ 
tic  tranquillity  may  have  contributed 
to  produce  the  psychological  moment 
for  the  birth  of  pastoral  poetry. 

An  Idyll  generally  attributed  to 
Theocritus,  though  the  authorship  has 
been,  perhaps  with  reason,  contested 
—“Hercules  the  Lion-slayer,  or  the 
Wealth  of  Augeas”— gives  a  minute 
description  of  a  latifundia  of  which 
the  counterpart  could  doubtless  have 
been  found  in  Sicily  during  the  reign 
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of  Hieron.  Part  of  the  land  is  laid 
out  in  vast  cornfieids,  some  thrice, 
some  four  times,  ploughed;  here  the 
vineyards  turn  to  the  sun,  there  the 
orchards,  while  the  rich  pastures  slop¬ 
ing  towards  the  river  suffice  for 
countless  sheep  and  heads  of  cattle. 
Yonder,  sacred  and  undisturbed,  is 
Apollo’s  grove  of  wild  olives.  The 
husbandmen  are  lodged  in  spa¬ 
cious  dwellings.  Hither  often  comes 
their  master,  the  king,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  son,  for  even  princes 
deem  that  their  house  is  safer 
if  they  look  to  it  themselves.  There 
is  the  usual  Incident  of  the  dogs. 
The  old  husbandman  drives  them 
away,  not  by  throwing  stones,  but  by 
merely  lifting  them  from  the  ground, 
and  by  reproving  with  his  voice. 
“Strange,”  he  muses,  “wh.tl  an  intelli¬ 
gent  creature  is  this  which  the  gods 
have  made  to  be  with  men;  if  only  It 
knew  how  to  distinguish  whom  to 
bark  at  from  whom  not,  there  would 
uot  be  a  beast  to  match  It.”  To  say 
the  truth,  Hercules  in  his  lion-skin 
might  look  rather  disreputable  to  even 
a  wise  dog,  though  his  guide  would  be 
too  polite  to  admit  it.  It  was  the  lion- 
skin  which  afterwards  caused  a  bull 
to  run  at  him,  whose  powerful  head 
he  easily  bent  to  earth,  catching  the 
horns,  as  the  usage  is  with  the  Prov¬ 
encal  peasants  in  their  sports,  which 
date  back  to  the  time  when  Provence 
was  Greek. 

We  find  a  last  key  to  the  feeling  of 
Greek  antiquity  about  country  things 
in  the  precious  collection  called  the 
“Anthology.”  Here  there  is  no  rus¬ 
ticity;  there  is  the  utmost  detach¬ 
ment  from  rusticity.  These  gems,  so 
small  and  so  perfect,  could  have  only 
been  made  by  people  who  were  not 
only  highly  cultivated,  but  also  highly 
literary;  people  who  weighed  poetry 
entirely  by  quality;  with  whom  four 
lines  might  create  a  reputation.  They 
are  the  handiwork  of  men  who,  seated 


at  the  banquet  of  all  that  a  great  race 
had  performed,  arrived  at  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  simple  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  complex.  They  indicate  a  “re¬ 
turn  to  Nature,”  inspired  less  by  the 
old  joyous  instinct  than  by  the  finely 
trained  sense  of  artists.  They  are 
full  of  the  love  of  a  beautiful  home. 
liOonidas  of  Tarentum,  when  he 
thought  of  his  Italian  birthland  in 
glorious  Athens,  felt  still  that  exile 
from  it  was  worse  than  death.  The 
Greeks  of  Magna  Grsecia,  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  of  Alexandria,  did  not  leave  a 
national  epic  or  a  great  tragedy;  they 
liad  not  the  wild  exuberance  of 
growth  that  is  needed  for  the  first,  nor 
did  they  breathe  an  air  charged  with 
dramatic  electricity,  such  as  that 
breathed  by  Sophocles  or  Shakes¬ 
peare.  We  remember  their  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  the  roses  of  the  “Anthology,’' 
as  the  Romans  remembered  the  great 
city  of  Poseidonia  by  the  roses  of 
Paestum. 

The  position  of  that  city  between 
the  blue  plain  of  the  sea  and  the 
green  plain  of  the  land  betokens  a 
race  which  did  not  hunger  after 
heights,  as  did  the  Greeks  of  Greece. 
These  Greeks,  in  spite  of  their  one 
great  star-gazer,  were  not  constantly 
looking  up,  but  they  were  constantly 
looking  down— looking  at  the  things  at 
their  feet  They  lacked  the  mental 
virginity  of  Homer,  who  could  speak 
sincerely  of  “godlike  swineherds”  and 
they  were  without  the  affectation 
which  uses  such  terms  insincerely. 
Nor  did  they  see  the  peasant  chiefiy  in 
the  transfiguring  season  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  love.  He  interested  them  most 
when  he  was  old.  The  charming  story 
of  the  two  old  fishermen  who  discuss 
their  dreams  in  the  Twenty-first  Idyll 
of  Theocritus  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  poems  of  humble  life  in  the 
“Anthology”;  but  while  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  quiet  laughter  they  are  steeped 
in  the  par  dictame  of  tears.  The  “An- 
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tUology”  ia  a  true  book  of  Pity  and 
Death. 

Here  is  the  tomb  of  the  shipwrecked 
sailor;  there,  that  of  the  farm  laborer; 
“a  common  Hades  under  sea  and 
land.”  Eumelus,  the  fowler,  who 
never  kissed  the  hand  of  a  stranger 
for  food,  made  his  living  with  bird¬ 
lime  and  sticks.  Now,  at  ninety,  he  is 
dead  and  has  left  to  his  children  bird¬ 
lime,  birds  and  sticks.  One  without  a 
name  will  not  complain  because  he  is 
untended  when  dead;  but  it  grieves 
him  that  the  plough  turns  up  his 
bones.  The  cows  come,  wretched,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  their  shed  from 
a  mountain  covered  with  snow;  alas! 
their  master  lies  dead  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak,  struck  by  lightning.  How  for¬ 
lorn  that  vision  of  the  unled  cows 
trooping  alone  down  to  the  home  that 
was  desolate!  The  following  by  Anti- 
pater  of  Byzantium,  seems  to  me  the 
most  pathetic  thing  in  all  poetry:  ‘‘A 
single  heifer,  and  a  sheep  with  wool 
like  hair,  was  the  wealth  of  Aristides; 
by  these  he  kept  off  hunger  from  his 
door.  But  he  failed  in  both.  A  wolf 
killed  the  sheep  and  labor  pains  the 
heifer,  and  the  herd  of  poverty  per¬ 
ished,  and  he,  having  twisted  a  noose 
1o  his  neck  with  the  string  that  tied 
round  his  wallet,  died  piteously  by 
his  cabin  where  there  was  no  lowing.” 

Agriculture  is  not  a  calling  that 
leads,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  the 
possession  of  a  quiet  mind.  Calll- 
gines,  the  countryman,  consults  a 
soothsayer  about  the  coming  summer 
and  the  harvest;  he  gets  the  answer: 
If  there  be  rain  enough  and  not  too 
much;  if  the  plants  be  richer  in  fruit¬ 
age  than  in  leafage;  if  frost  visits  not 
the  furrows  nor  hail  the  wheat;  if 
fauns  eat  not  up  the  crop— then,  unless 
after  all,  locusts  descend  on  the  land 
a  good  harvest  may  be  hoped  for. 

*  A  recent  treveller  baa  noticed  in  the  new 
cemetery  at  Keropi,  behind  Hymettna,  tbla  epi¬ 
taph,  which  la  exactly  in  the  aplrit  of  the  “An- 


There  are  as  many  “ifs”  now,  with  a 
good  many  more  thrown  in;  fauns, 
dear  creatures,  are  dead,  along  with 
the  gods;  but  to-day  that  part  of  the 
prophecy  would  run:  “If  trespassing 
goats  do  not  get  at  the  crop;”  and 
maybe  the  depredations  were  then 
also  committed  by  goats,  and  not  by 
the  guileless  fauns,  after  all,  for  the 
goat  is  an  ancient  animal  and  wise, 
and  quite  capable  of  arranging  in  a 
manner  that  blame  due  to  him  should 
fall  on  the  head  of  the  innocent. 

The  pious  ploughman  sets  apart  cer¬ 
tain  “holy  unsown  enclosures”  for 
Pan,  and  the  old  shepherd  dedicates  to 
him  his  crook,  now  that  he  can  work 
no  more,  though  he  is  still  able  to  play 
on  his  reed  pipe.  Another  old  shep¬ 
herd,  Cleitagoras,  “laid  to  rest  on  the 
mountain-side,”  prays  that  the  sheep 
may  bleat  over  him,  while  a  shepherd, 
seated  on  a  rough  rock,  gently  pipes 
to  them  as  they  feed.  *  In  this,  which 
is  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  there  is 
the  radiance,  not  the  gloom,  of  pathos; 
and  that  same  radiance  iiluminates 
the  epitaph  from  an  unknown  source, 
in  which  the  dear  Earth  is  asked  to 
receive  into  her  bosom  old  Amynti- 
ebus,  who  had  labored  so  long  for  her, 
planting  olives  and  vines  and  corn, 
watered  by  well-cut  channels,  and 
herbs  and  fruit-trees.  “Lie  gently  on 
Lis  head  and  cover  him  with  flowers 
in  the  spring.”  A  thought  is  present 
here  which  must  have  struck  whoever 
has  watched  a  rustic  funeral;  the  cul¬ 
tivator  alone  does  not  go  into  a 
strange  bed.  He  has  been  ever  at 
one  with  nature;  a  complement  to  the 
earth  he  tilled,  not  a  strange  wander¬ 
ing  being  on  it.  He  is  going  to  be 
part  of  it  now,  and  it  seems  sweet  and 
hospitable,  not  cold  and  foreign. 

But  these  exquisite  poets  did  not 
only  see  man  in  the  country;  sad 

thology”:  “Here  lle«  Georgloe— after  llrln*  aeT- 
enty-flye  years — buried  under  his  own  wondrous 
oak.” 
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enough  would  it  have  seemed  to  them 
If  man  were  only  in  it  They  had 
the  tender  love  for  all  creatures  which 
some  people  think  is  a  modern  inven¬ 
tion.  What  would  be  the  “Anthology” 
without  the  cicada,  “that  never  knows 
old  age”?  The  gentle  poets  who 
could  pause  on  their  way  to  liberate 
a  cricket  from  a  spider’s  web  sympa¬ 
thized  even  with  beasts  of  prey.  Who 
can  find  a  prettier  “lion-story”  than 
that  told  by  Leonidas  of  Alexandria, 
how,  in  a  fearful  night  of  storm  and 
hail,  a  solitary  lion  went  to  the  but 
of  some  goatherds  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  his  limbs  already  stiffened  with 
cold;  the  goatherds  crouched  together, 
calling  upon  the  gods,  regardless  of 
the  goats;  but  the  lion  stayed  through 
the  storm  and  then  went  away,  hav¬ 
ing  done  no  harm  to  man  or  beast. 
Like  peasants  to-day  in  some  shrine  of 
the  Madonna,  so  they  hung  upon  an 
oak  a  picture  of  the  event  as  an  ex- 
veto  thank-offering  to  “Zeus,  who  is 
in  the  hill-tops.”  But  the  honor  is 
still  with  the  lion. 

What  dog  has  had  a  more  touching 
epitaph  than  the  words  inscribed  by 
a  Greek  poet  on  the  monument  to  his 
favorite;  “Laugh  not,  you  who  pass, 
though  this  is  the  grave  of  a  dog:  I 
have  been  wept  for”? 

The  Contemporary  Review. 


The  hen  which  cradled  her  nurslings 
under  her  wings  till  she  was  frozen 
to  death  as  still  she  tried  to  protect 
them  from  the  wintry  snow;  the  young 
cow  which,  while  ploughing,  looks 
anxiously  back  at  the  calf  that  fol¬ 
lows  her  along  the  furrows— are  they 
not  pitiful  and  gracious  images?  It 
is  clear  that  some  of  the  writers  had 
begun  to  feel  a  scruple  about  animal 
sacrifices.  Sometimes  that  scruple 
takes  a  pious  form,  as  when  Zeus  “the 
EthereaP’  is  beseeched  to  spare  the 
bull,  “the  ploughing  animal,”  that  bel¬ 
lows,  a  suppliant,  at  his  altar;  else¬ 
where  it  reveals  a  nascent  scepticism. 
Hercules  needs  a  sheep  every  day  to 
keep  away  the  wolves;  does  it  much 
matter  to  the  sheep  if  it  be  eaten 
by  wolves  or  by  Hercules?  Hermes  is 
praised  for  being  satisfied  with  offer¬ 
ings  of  milk  and  honey. 

Addaeus  of  Macedon  (and  with  him 
I  must  end  these  cullings  from  the 
most  delightful  garden  in  the  world) 
made  immortal  the  husbandman  Al- 
con,  who,  when  his  ox  was  worn  out 
by  the  furrow,  forebore  to  lead  it  to 
the  slaughtering-knife,  through  re¬ 
spect  for  its  labors,  but  turned  it  into 
a  meadow  of  deep  grass,  where  it 
showed  its  content  by  lowing  for  its 
freedom  from  the  plough. 

Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 


VICTOR  AND  CAZIRE.* 


In  the  name  of  suffering  humanity, 
why  is  such  a  book  as  this  infiicted  on 
a  generation  groaning  under  rubbish 
of  its  own  manufacture?  Its  own 
learned  editor  raises  this  question,  and 
I  may  be  excused  from  echoing  it  a 
trifle  more  forcibly.  “In  proportion,” 
says  he,  “to  the  habitual  excellence  of 
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Shelley’s  and  Coleridge’s  work  after 
the  full  development  of  their  powers, 
is  its  inferiority  in  ‘the  ages  of  ignor¬ 
ance.’  Shelley’s  beginnings  are  far 
the  more  unpromising,  and  every  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  genius  must  have  fre¬ 
quently  wished  that  the  whole  of  his 
poetical  production  prior  to  ‘Queen 
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Mab’  could  be  bestowed  as  ‘alms  for 
oblivion.'  Seldom  have  the  beginnings 
of  a  poet  been  so  destitute  of  merit  as 
his  early  lyrics.  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  retrieve  any  more  of  them  from 
obscurity?” 

‘‘It  may  be  asked?”  Nay,  it  must  be 
asked.  Heaven  knows  we  suffer  se«. 
verely  enough  now’adays  from  the 
early  efforts  of  the  British  Muse, 
which  we  are  enticed  to  study  on  the 
ground  that  in  some  obscure  way  they 
help  to  explain  Chaucer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  do  not  help  to  explain 
Chaucer  (w'ho  happened  to  be  a  poet 
of  genius,  and  whose  genius  happens  to 
be  the  one  thing  that  makes  his  poetry 
worth  reading).  But  they  have  at  any 
rate  a  philological  interest.  Now  there 
is  no  philological  Interest  In  the  fact. 
If  fact  it  be,  that  Shelley  once  wrote 

My  high-strung  energies  are  sank, 

and,  for  the  rest,  a  perusal  of  the 
verses  in  this  volume  no  more  helps 
our  understanding  of  Shelley  than  it 
would  help  us  to  know  that,  some 
years  before  this  composition,  he  had 
called  a  horse  a  gee-gee.  That  be¬ 
tween  1813  (‘‘Queen  Mab”)  and  181.5 
(“Alastor”)  Shelley  underwent  a  sec¬ 
ond  birth  and  mysteriously  attained  to 
the  divine  gift  of  song  is  a  fact  as  well 
known  as  that  before  1813  he  wrote 
rubbish.  Too  much  of  this  rubbish 
(Dr.  Garnett  admits)  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  Why  (he  asks)  Increase  the 
public  stock  of  rubbish  by  retrieving 
any  more  of  it  from  obscurity? 

The  question  (he  proceeds  to  say) 
‘‘appears  pertinent.”  I  should  think  i: 
did!— and  only  wish  that  half  as  much 
could  be  said  for  his  answer,  which 
amounts  to  this:  that  those  who  follow 
his  argument  to  its  logical  end,  and 
conclude  that  a  superfluous  heap  of 
rubbish  is  in  Itself  a  capital  reason 
against  the  addition  of  fresh  rubbish, 
are  ‘‘the  uninitiated,”  Thirty-nine 


years  ago  Dr.  Garnett,  ‘‘in  the  exercise 
of  what  was  then  his  ordinary  duty,” 
placed  a  newly-purchased  periodical 
entitled  Stockdale’s  Budget  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  this  very  scandalous 
periodical  he  discovered  that  in  1810 
Shelley  and  another,  under  the  names 
of  something-or-other  and  Cazlre,  had 
published  a  thin  volume  of  verse,  and 
that  the  book  had  been  destroyed  after 
a  hundred  copies  or  so  had  been  put 
into  circulation.  ‘‘Nothing  can  more 
conclusively  show  the  wisdom  of  pur¬ 
chasing  everything  for  the  national 
library,  however  apparently  unpromis¬ 
ing.”  I  fail  to  see  the  cogency  of  the 
argument.  ‘‘Not  only  do  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of 
Shelley’s  flrst  published  volume  of 
verse  to  this  unsavory  publication,  but 
without  it  the  book  might  have  turned 
up  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
without  any  suspicion  of  Shelley’s 
authorship  of  anything  In  it  occurring 
to  any  one.”  Well,  and  what  then? 
Would  any  one,  even  so,  have  been  a 
penny  the  worse?  Let  me  point  out— 

1.  That  the  verses  it  contains  are  ad¬ 

mittedly  rubbish. 

2.  That  they  cannot  help  a  single  hu¬ 

man  being  to  understand  Shelley 
a  whit  the  more,  or  to  love  any 
noble  thing  he  wrote  a  whit  the 
better. 

3.  That  the  utmost  they  can  prove  is 

that  Shelley  did  at  one  time  write 
worse  than  any  one  had  hitherto 
suspected. 

If  these  be  conclusive  arguments  for 
purchasing  every  scrap  of  printed 
matter  for  the  national  library,  how¬ 
ever  apparently  unpromising,  I  can 
only  say,  with  the  American,  that  I 
disremember  the  beginning  of  the  quo¬ 
tation,  but  it  ends  ‘‘and  their  money 
are  soon  parted.”  And,  even  so,  we 
want  a  conclusive  argument  or  two 
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for  the  wisdom  of  reprinting  the  stuff, 
especially  after  its  editor’s  confession 
that  “fervently  as  we  hoped  that  a 
copy  might  one  day  he  found,  we  must 
now  hope  with  equal  fervor  that  no 
one  may  ever  find  another.” 

The  wonder  to  me  is  that  persons 
who  wanted  this  volume  so  badly  did 
not  turn  to  and  compose  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  have  been  so  very 
easy!— or  at  any  rate,  Victor’s  (that  is 
to  say,  Shelley’s,  and  the  more  impor¬ 
tant,)  part  would  have  been  so  very 
easy!  Here  is  a  specimen— 

And  ah!  poor - has  felt  all  this  hor¬ 

ror. 

Full  long  the  fallen  victim  con¬ 
tended  with  fate; 

Till,  a  destitute  outcast,  abandoned  to 
sorrow. 

She  sought  her  babe’s  food  at  her 
rulner’s  gate — 

Another  had  charmed  the  remorseless 
betrayer. 

He  turned  laughing  aside  from  her 
moans  and  her  prayer. 

She  said  nothing,  but  wringing  the 
wet  from  her  hair. 

Crossed  the  dark  mountain  side, 
tho’  the  hour  it  was  late. 

I 

“The  book,”  says  its  editor,  “enlarges 
our  conception  of  Shelley’s  range  at 
this  early  period,  both  of  thought  and 
of  metrical  practice.” 

And  ah!  poor - has  felt  all  this  hor¬ 

ror. 

Full  long  the  fallen  victim  contended 
with  fate; 

Till,  a  destitute  outcast,  abandoned  to 
sorrer. 

She  said  nothing,  but  wringing  the 
wet  from  her  hayer.  .  .  . 

And  so  forth— how  it  “enlarges  our 
conception”  of  Shelley’s  “range  of  me¬ 
trical  practice!”  For  another  taste — 

Then  stay  thy  swift  steps  mid  the 
dark  mountain  heather 
Tho’  chill  blow  the  wind  and  severe  is 
the  tceather.  .  .  . 


For  another— 

All  was  now  silent— and  over  the 
tomb. 

Thicker,  deeper,  was  swiftly  extended 
a  gloom, 

Adolphus  in  horror  sank  down  on  the 
stone. 

And  his  fleeting  soul  fied  with  a  har¬ 
rowing  groan. 

The  “initiated,”  it  appears,  hail  the 
recovery  of  this  stuff  as  “the  final 
chapter  of  a  romance,  and  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  event  as  rare  as,  according  to 
Petrarch,  the  appearance  of  Laura  in 
heaven:— 

Quod  optanti  div5m  promittere  nemo 
Auderet. 

I  am  not  poking  fun— these  are  Dr. 
Garnett’s  very  own  words;  and  Dr. 
Garnett,  who  is  a  learned  man  and 
has  translated  Petrarch,  knows  the 
full  dignity  of  the  comparison.  “They 
should  have  wiped  it  up  and  said  no 
more  about  it,”  was  My  Uncle  Toby’s 
excellent  advice  on  a  similar  occasion; 
but  this  would  never  do  for  the  “ini¬ 
tiated.”  And  so  the  next  edition  of 
Shelley’s  Poetical  Works  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  adorned  by  these,  effusions, 
which  never  deserved  a  place  in  the 
Poet’s  Corner  of  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper.  And  so  we  honor  the  memory 
of  a  great  man! 

To  speak  seriously— for  really,  when 
learned  men  behave  in  this  fashion, 
the  business  becomes  serious— the  ar¬ 
guments  advanced  in  Dr.  Garnett’s 
preface  are  naught  A  child  could 
play  skittles  with  them.  A  child 
could  detect,  for  instance,  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  pr*  claiming  in  one  breath 
that  Shelley’s  Juvenile  experiments 
are  best  forgotten, and  in  the  next  that 
you  are  proposing  to  hand  a  few  more 
down  for  remembrance.  But  in  truth, 
behind  this  fence  of  argument  lies  the 
doctrine  (to  be  hidden  until  some  in¬ 
convenient  person  with  a  sense  of 
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logic  forces  It  Into  the  open)  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  nose  Into  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  a  great  man 
would  keep  hidden— the  secrets  of  his 
laboratory  as  well  as  of  his  private 
life— and  to  drag  Into  light  whatever 
be  had  the  good  sense  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Shelley  teas  ashamed  of  these 
poems.  A  child  could  demonstrate 
that  he  must  have  been  ashamed  of 
them;  but  he  actually  sived  the  child 
this  easy  task  by  destroying  the  vol¬ 
umes  containing  them.  There  is  con¬ 
sequently  no  shade  of  doubt  as  to 
what  Shelley  would  have  thought  of 
this  ofladous  reprint  We  are  violat¬ 
ing  the  wishes,  without  (it  is  admitted) 
increasing  the  fame  of  the  great  man 
we  profess  to  honor.  And  why  are 
we  doing  this?  In  order  that  a  dozen 
or  two  dozen  of  people  may  gratify  a 
vulgar  Itch  to  “know  something  more 
about  Shelley.”  And  who  are  these 

TEe  Speaker. 


persons?  What  calling  do  they  fol¬ 
low?  Where  do  they  live?  How  have 
they  hitherto  Justified  their  existence, 
that  they  should  claim  this  right  of 
pawing  the  verses  which  Shelley  fond¬ 
ly  hoped  he  had  destroyed?  Do  they 
propose  to  be  Shelleys?  And,  if  so.  Is 
it  thus  they  propose  to  pick  up  Shel¬ 
ley’s  secret? 

No;  this  ignoble  curiosity  is  just  the 
urban  or  suburban  equivalent  of  that 
taste  for  tattle  which  sets  old  wo¬ 
men’s  tongues  wagging  at  country  tea- 
tables.  It  tricks  itself  out  as  a  taste 
for  literature  (save  the  mark!).  It  is 
really  a  denial  of  taste  In  literature. 
The  men  who  profess  it  do  no  good  to 
literature,  and  never  will;  for  they 
lack  that  sense  of  decent  reverence 
which  is  the  note  of  a  liberal  mind.  It 
is  pitiable  that  their  appetite  should 
enlist  a  scholar  such  as  Dr.  Garnett  In 
its  ministry. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch, 
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“From  age  to  age  a  glowlog  page 
Their  namea  must  win  in  atory. 

The  men  who  wrought  and  dared  and  fought 
To  make  a  nation'a  glory. 

Half  men,  half  goda,  they  feared  no  odds. 

And  made  our  England’s  name 
Echo  and  roll  from  pole  to  pole, 

A  widening  din  of  fame! 

But  had  their  ways,  for  all  their  days. 

Been  set  in  lands  apart. 

Straitened  and  pent,  with  ne'er  a  vent 
For  mighty  hraln  and  heart. 

These  very  men,  perhaps,  might  then 
Hare  joined  the  nameless  throng. 

Who  wage  red  war  against  the  Law, 

But  win  no  name  in  song.** 

—“The  Song  of  the  Lost  Heroes.** 

He  was  an  ill  fellow  to  look  at— so 
men  who  knew  him  tell  me— large  of 
limb  and  very  powerfully  built.  His 
face  was  broad  and  ugly,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  sinister  expression  was  imparted 
to  it  by  a  hare-lip,  which  left  his 
gums  exposed.  It  was  to  this  latter 
embellishment  that  he  owed  at  once 


his  vicious  temper  and  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known.  It  is  not  diflScult 
to  understand  why;  for  women  did  not 
love  to  look  upon  the  gash  in  his  lip, 
and  bis  nickname  of  Sumbing — which 
means  “The  Chipped  One”— reminded 
him  of  his  calamity  whenever  he 
beard  it 

He  was  a  native  of  Perak,  and  he 
made  his  way  into  Pahang  through 
the  untrodden  Sakai  country.  That  is 
practically  all  that  is  known  concern¬ 
ing  his  origin.  The  name  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  Kulop  Sumbing  had  bis 
home  represented  nothing  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Jelai  Valley,  and  now  no 
man  knows  from  what  part  of  Perak 
this  adventurer  came.  The  manner  of 
his  coming,  however,  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration,  and  impressed  itself  upon 
the  imaginations,  of  the  people  of  Pa- 
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hang— who  love  pluck  almost  as  much 
as  they  hate  toil;  so  the  tale  of  his  do¬ 
ings  is  still  told,  though  these  things 
happened  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago. 

Kulop  Sumbing  probably  held  a 
sufficiently  cynical  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  countrywomen,  who  are 
among  the  most  venal  of  their  sex. 
He  knew  that  no  girl  could  love  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  marred  unsightly 
face,  but  that  many  would  bestow  fa¬ 
vors  upon  him  if  his  money-bags  were 
well  lined.  Therefore  he  determined 
to  grow  rich  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  to  this  end  he  looked 
about  for  some  one  whom  he  might 
plunder.  For  this  purpose  Perak  was 
played  out  The  law  of  the  white  men 
could  not  be  bribed  by  a  successful 
robber,  so  he  turned  his  eyes  across 
the  border  to  Pahang,  which  bore  an 
evil  reputation,  as  a  land  in  which  ill 
things  were  done  with  Impunity, 
while  the  doer  throve  exceedingly. 

He  had  a  love  of  adventure,  was  ab¬ 
solutely  fearless,  and  was,  moreover,  a 
good  man  with  his  hands.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  most  Malays,  the  Central 
Jail  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  prison 
life  had  few  attractions  for  him;  and 
as  he  did  not  share  with  the  majority 
of  his  race  their  instinctive  dread  of 
travelling  alone  in  the  jungle,  he  de¬ 
cided  on  making  a  lone-hand  raid  into 
the  Sakai  country,  which  lies  between 
Perak  and  Pahang.  Here  he  would  be 
safe  from  the  grip  of  the  white  man’s 
hand,  and  well  removed  from  the  sight 
of  the  Government’s  eyes,  as  the 
Malays  name  our  somnolent  police¬ 
men;  and  much  wealth  would  come  to 
the  ready  hand  that  knew  full  well 
how  to  seize  It  He,  of  course,  felt  ab¬ 
solutely  no  twinges  of  conscience;  for 
you  must  not  look  for  principle  in  the 
men  of  the  race  to  which  Kulop  Sum¬ 
bing  belonged.  A  Malay  is  honest  and 
law-abiding  just  so  long  as  it  suits  his 
convenience  to  be  so,  and  not  more 
than  sixty  seconds  longer.  Virtue  in 
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the  abstract  does  not  fire  with  any 
particular  enthusiasm,  but  a  love  of 
right-doing  may  occasionally  be  gal¬ 
vanized  into  a  sort  of  paralytic  life  in 
his  breast,  if  a  haunting  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  crime  are  kept  very 
clearly  before  his  eyes.  So  Kulop 
kicked  the  dust  of  law-restrained  Pe¬ 
rak  from  his  bare  brown  soles,  and  set 
out  for  the  Sakai  country,  and  the  re¬ 
mote  interior  of  Pahang,  where  the 
law  of  God  was  not  and  no  law  of  man 
held  true. 

He  carried  with  him  all  the  rice  that 
he  could  bear  upon  his  shoulders,  two 
dollars  in  silver,  a  little  tobacco,  a 
handsome  kris  and  a  long  spear  with 
a  broad  and  shining  blade.  His  sup¬ 
plies  were  to  last  him  till  the  first 
Sakai  camps  were  reached,  and  after 
that  his  food,  he  told  himself,  would 
“rest  at  the  tip  of  his  dagger.’’  He  did 
not  propose  to  really  begin  his  opera¬ 
tions  until  the  mountains,  which  fence 
Perak  boundary,  had  been  crossed,  so 
was  content  to  allow  the  first  Sakai 
villages  to  pass  unpillaged.  He  im¬ 
pressed  some  of  the  naked,  frightened 
aborigines  as  bearers,  he  levied  such 
supplies  of  food  as  he  needed,  and  the 
Sakai,  who  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him 
so  cheaply,  handed  him  on  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village  with  the  greatest  alac¬ 
rity.  The  base  of  the  jungle-covered 
mountains  of  the  interior  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and 
Kulop  and  his  Sakai  began  to  drag 
themselves  up  the  steep  ascent  by 
means  of  roots,  trailing  creepers,  and 
slender  saplings. 

Upon  a  certain  day  they  reached  the 
summit  of  a  nameless  mountain  and 
threw  themselves  down,  panting  for 
breath  upon  the  round  bare  drumming 
ground  of  an  argus  pheasant.  On  the 
crest  of  almost  every  hill  and  hog’s 
back  in  the  interior  these  drumming- 
grounds  are  found,  bare  and  smooth  as 
a  fhreshing-fioor,  save  for  the  thin  lit¬ 
ter  of  dead  twigs  with  which  they  are 
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strewn  by  the  birds.  Sometimes,  If 
you  keep  very  still,  you  may  hear  the 
cocks  strutting  and  dancing,  and 
thumping  the  bard  earth,  but  no  man 
among  us  has  ever  seen  the  pheas¬ 
ants  going  through  their  performance. 
At  night-time  their  full-throated  yell 
rings  across  the  valleys,  waking  a 
thousand  echoes,  and  the  cry  is  taken 
up  and  thrown  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  by  a  host  of  pheasants,  each 
answering  from  bis  own  hill.  Judging 
by  the  frequency  of  their  cry,  they 
must  be  among  the  most  common  of 
all  jungle  birds,  yet  so  deftly  do  they 
hide  themselves  that  they  are  but 
rarely  seen,  and  the  beauties  of  their 
plumage— at  once  more  delicate  and 
more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  pea¬ 
cock— and  the  wonders  of  the  count¬ 
less  violet  eyes  with  which  their 
feathers  are  set,  are  only  known  to  us 
because  these  birds  are  so  frequently 
trapped  by  the  Malays. 

Where  Kulop  and  his  Sakai  lay  the 
trees  were  thinned  out.  The  last  two 
hundred  feet  of  the  ascent  had  been 
a  severe  climb,  and  the  ridge,  which 
formed  the  summit,  stood  clear  of  the 
tree-tops  which  grew  half-way  up  the 
slope.  As  he  lay  panting,  Kulop  Sumb- 
Ing  gazed  down  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
theatre  in  which  ere  long  he  proposed 
to  play  a  very  daring  part.  At  his  feet 
were  tree-tops  of  every  shade  of  green, 
from  the  tender,  brilliant  color  which 
we  associate  with  young  corn,  to  the 
deep  dull  hue  which  is  almost  black. 
They  fell  away  beneath  him  in  a  broad 
slope  of  living  vegetation,  the  contour 
of  each  individual  tree,  and  the  grey, 
white,  or  black  lines,  w’hich  marked 
their  trunks  or  branches,  growing  less 
and  less  distinct,  until  the  jungle  cover¬ 
ing  the  plain  was  a  blurred  wash  of 
color  that  had  more  of  blue  than  green 
in  it.  Here  and  there,  very  far  away, 
the  sunlight  fell  in  a  dazzling  flash 
upon  something  which  glistened  like 


the  mirror  of  a  heliograph,  and  this, 
Kulop  knew,  was  the  broad  reaches  of 
a  river.  The  jungle  bid  all  traces  of 
human  habitation,  and  no  sign  of  life 
was  visible,  save  only  a  solitary  kite 
“sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
through  the  azure  depth  of  air,”  and 
the  slight  uneasy  swaying  of  some  of 
the  taller  trees,  as  a  faint  breeze  swept 
gently  over  the  forest  Here,  in  the 
mountains,  the  air  was  damp  and 
chilly,  and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing, 
while  the  sun  appeared  to  have  lost 
half  its  power.  In  the  plain  below, 
however,  the  land  lay  steaming  and 
sweltering  beneath  the  fierce  perpen¬ 
dicular  rays,  while  the  heat-haze 
danced  restlessly  above  the  forest. 

During  the  next  day  or  two  Kulop 
Sumbing  and  his  Perak  Sakai  made 
their  way  down  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains,  and  through  the  silent 
forests,  which  are  given  over  to  game, 
and  to  the  equally  wild  jungle-folk, 
who  fly  at  the  approach  of  any  human 
beings,  precisely  as  do  the  beasts 
which  share  with  them  their  home. 

Kulop  and  his  people  passed  several 
deserted  camps  belonging  to  these 
wild  Sakai,  but  the  instinct  of  the 
savages  tells  them  unerringly  that 
strangers  are  at  band,  and  never  once 
were  any  of  these  folk  caught  sight  of 
by  the  travellers. 

These  people  lead  a  nomadic  life, 
roaming  hither  and  thither  through 
the  forest  In  quest  of  fresh  feeding- 
grounds  when  the  old  ones  are  tem¬ 
porarily  exhausted.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  planting,  and  they  live 
chiefly  upon  yams  and  roots,  sour  jun¬ 
gle  fruits,  and  the  fish  which  they 
catch  in  cunningly  devised  basket- 
work  traps.  These  things  are  known 
to  such  of  us  as  have  journeyed 
through  their  country,  for  their 
tracks  tell  their  story  up  to  this  point 
We  know,  too,  that  they  camp  in  rude 
shelters  of  leaves  propped  crazily  on 
untrimmed  uprights,  and  that  they  ob- 
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tain  wood  knives  from  the  tamer  and  gazed  calmly  ahead  of  him  with  a 
tribesman  in  exchange  for  the  long  complete  absence  of  fear, 
reeds  of  which  the  inner  casing  of  the  Under  happier  circumstances  Kulop 
Sakai  blow-pipes  is  made.  But  even  of  the  Hare-lip  might  surely  have  won 
when  they  barter  thus,  they  never  rank  among  those  brave  men  whose 
willingly  meet  other  human  beings,  names  still  ring  through  the  centuries 
their  wares  being  deposited  in  certain  as  heroes,  whose  courage  has  won  for 
well-known  places  in  the  Jungle,  them  a  lasting  niche  in  human  history, 
where  they  are  replaced  by  other  arti-  It  was  at  noon  upon  the  second  day 
cles  which  the  wild-folk  remove  when  that  Kulop  sighted  a  large  camp  of  the 
no  man  Is  watching.  A  few  survivors  tamer  Sakai  in  a  clearing  on  the  right 
of  the  captives,  made  by  the  tamer  bank  of  the  Betok.  The  sight  of  a 
Sakai  on  various  slave-raiding  ex-  Malay,  coming  from  such  an  unusual 
peditions,  may  be  found  in  some  of  quarter,  filled  the  Jungle  people  with 
the  Malay  villages  in  Pahang,  but  superstitious  dread,  and  in  a  few 
of  the  life  of  these  people  in  their  minutes  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
wild  forest  state  no  man  knows  any-  had  fied  screaming  to  the  forest, 
thing.  Kulop  went  through  the  ten  or  fif- 

Kulop  Sumbing,  of  course,  took  very  teen  squalid  huts  which  stood  in  the 
little  Interest  in  them,  for  they  possess  clearing,  and  an  occasional  grunt  at- 
no  property,  and  nothing  was  there-  tested  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
fore  to  be  gained  by  harrying  them,  the  stores  of  valuable  getah  lying 
So  he  pushed  on  through  the  wild  stowed  away  in  the  sheds.  He  calcu- 
Sakai  country  until  the  upper  waters  lated  that  there  could  not  be  less  than 
of  the  Betok,  the  principal  tributary  of  seven  pf&ul,  and  that  would  mean  $600 
the  Jelal,  was  reached.  in  cash— a  small  fortune  for  any 

Bamboos  were  felled,  a  raft  was  con-  Malay.  But  then  a  difficulty  presented 
structed,  and  then  Kulop  Sumbing  dis-  itself.  How  was  this  precious  sum 
missed  his  Sakai,  and  began  his  des-  to  be  carried  down  stream  into  Pa- 
cent  of  the  unknown  river,  which  led  hang?  His  raft  would  bold  about  one 
he  knew  not  where,  alone,  save  for  his  pikul — he  knew  that  the  Sakai  would 
weapons,  but  full  of  confidence  In  his  not  Interfere  with  him  if  he  chose  to 
ability  to  pillage  this  undiscovered  remove  that  amount  and  to  leave  the 
country  single-handed.  rest  But  the  sight  of  the  remaining 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it  there  six  plfcul  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  something  bordering  upon  the  could  not  find  it  In  his  heart  to  aban- 
herolc  In  the  action  of  this  unscrupu-  don  it  and  he  began  to  feel  angry  with 
lous  man  with  the  marred  face,  who  the  Sakai,  who,  he  almost  persuaded 
glided  gently  down  the  river  on  this  himself,  were  defrauding  him  of  his 
wild,  lone-hand  raid.  The  land  was  Just  rights. 

strange  to  him;  the  river,  for  all  he  He  rolled  his  quid  of  betel-nut  and, 
knew,  might  be  beset  with  Impassable  sat  down  to  await  the  return  of  the 
rapids  and  unknown  dangers  of  every  Sakai,  and  as  he  thought  of  the  injury 
kind;  his  object  was  robbery  on  a  they  were  like  to  do  him  if  they  re¬ 
large  scale,  and  a  plunderer  is  not  fused  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  rest 
likely  to  meet  with  much  love  from  of  the  getah,  his  heart  waxed  very  hot 
those  whom  he  despoils.  He  was  go-  within  him. 

Ing  to  certain  enmity,  one  might  say  to  Presently  two  frightened  brown 
almost  certain  death,  yet  he  poled  his  faces,  scarred  with  blue  tattoo-marks 
raft  down  the  stream  with  deft  punts,  on  cheek  and  forehead,  and  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  frowzy  mop  of  sun- 
bleached  hair,  rose  stealthily  above 
the  level  of  the  flooring  near  the  door, 
and  peeped  at  him  with  shy,  terrifled 
eyes. 

Kulop  turned  his  face  towards  them, 
and  the  bobbing  heads  disappeared 
with  surprising  alacrity. 

“Come  hither!”  cried  Kulop. 

The  heads  reappeared  once  more, 
and  in  a  few  brief  words  Kulop  bade 
them  go  call  their  fellows. 

The  Sakai  sidled  off  into  the  jungle, 
and  presently  a  crowd  of  squalid 
aborigines  came  from  out  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  and  underwood  and  stood 
looking  at  Kulop  curiously,  with  light 
feet  gingerly  treading  the  ground, 
every  muscle  braced  for  a  swift  dart 
into  cover  at  the  flrst  alarm  of  danger. 

“Who  among  ye  Is  the  chief?”  asked 
Kulop.  I 

“Thy  servant  is  the  chief,”  replied 
an  aged  Sakai. 

He  stood  forward  as  he  spoke, 
trembling  a  little  as  he  glanced  timidly 
at  the  Malay,  who  sat  cross-legged  in 
the  doorway  of  the  hut.  His  strag¬ 
gling  mop  of  hair  was  almost  white, 
and  his  skin  was  dry  and  creased  and 
wrinkled.  He  was  naked,  as  were  all 
his  people,  save  for  a  slender  loin-clout 
of  bark-cloth,  and  his  thin  flanks  and 
buttocks  were  white  with  the  warm 
wood-ashes  in  which  he  had  been  ly¬ 
ing  when  Kulop’s  arrival  interrupted 
his  raid-day  snooze. 

“Bid  these,  thy  children,  build  me 
eight  bamboo  rafts,  strong  and  Arm, 
at  the  foot  of  yonder  rapid,”  said 
Kulop.  “And  mark  ye,  be  not  slow, 
for  I  love  not  Indolence.” 

“It  can  be  done,”  said  the  Sakai 
headman,  submissively. 

“That  is  well,”  returned  Kulop. 
“See  thou  to  It  with  speed,  for  I  am  a 
man  prone  to  wrath.” 

The  Sakai  fell  to  work,  and  by  night¬ 
fall  the  six  new  rafts  were  completed, 
and  while  the  Jungle-folk  toiled,  Kulop 


of  the  Hare-lip,  who  had  declared  that 
he  loved  not  indolence,  lay  upon  his 
back  on  the  floor  of  the  chief’s  hut, 
and  roared  a  love-song  in  a  harsh,  dis¬ 
cordant  voice,  to  the  lady  whose  heart 
the  wealth  he  sought  so  eagerly,  and 
now  began  to  see  within  his  grasp, 
would  enable  him  to  subdue. 

Kulop  slept  that  night  in  the  Sakai 
but  among  the  restless  Jungle-folk. 
The  air  was  chilly  up  here  in  the  foot¬ 
hills,  and  the  Are,  which  the  Sakai 
never  willingly  let  die,  smoked  and 
smouldered  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Half  a  dozen  long  logs,  all  pointing  to 
a  common  centre  like  the  spokes  of  a 
broken  wheel,  met  at  the  point  where 
the  Are  burned  red  in  the  darkness, 
and  between  these  boughs  in  the 
warm  gray  ashes  lay  men,  women, 
and  children  sprawling  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  attitude  Into  which  their 
naked  brown  limbs  could  twist  them- 
seives.  Ever  and  anon  they  would 
rise  up  and  tend  the  fire.  Then  they 
would  sit  round  the  newly-kindled 
blaze  and  talk  in  the  Jerky  monosylla¬ 
ble  Jargon  of  the  aborigines.  The  pun¬ 
gent  smoke  of  the  wood  enshrouded 
them  as  with  a  garment,  and  tlicir 
eyes  waxed  red  and  watery,  but  they 
heeded  it  not,  for  as  their  old  saw  has 
it,  “Fire-smoke  is  the  blanket  of  the 
Sakai.” 

And  Kulop  of  the  Hare-Ilp  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  Just 

The  dawn  broke  grayly,  for  a  mist 
hung  low  over  the  forest  white  as 
driven  snow  and  cold  and  clammy  as 
the  forehead  of  a  corpse.  The  naked 
Sakai  peeped  shlveringly  from  the 
doorways  of  their  huts,  and  then  went 
shuddering  back  to  the  grateful 
warmth  of  the  Are,  and  the  frowsy  at¬ 
mosphere  within. 

Kulop  alone  made  his  way  down  to 
the  river-bank  and  there  performed 
his  morning  ablutions  with  scrupulous 
care— for  whatever  laws  of  God  and 
man  a  Malay  may  disregard,  he  never 
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forgets  the  virtue  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  which,  in  an  Oriental,  is  even 
more  immediately  important  to  his 
neighbors  than  all  the  godliness  in  the 
world.  A  Malay  would  as  soon  think 
of  foregoing  his  morning  tub  as  he 
would  of  fasting  when  food  was  to  be 
had  in  plenty,  and  the  days  of  Rama- 
than  had  sped. 

When  his  ablutions  were  completed, 
Kulop  climbed  the  steep  bank  once 
more,  and,  standing  outside  the  chief’s 
hut,  called  the  Sakai  from  their  lairs, 
bidding  them  hearken  to  his  words. 
They  stood  or  squatted  before  him  in 
the  white  mist,  through  which  the  sun, 
just  peeping  above  the  jungle,  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  send  long  slanting  rays  of 
dazzling  white  light 

They  were  cold  and  miserable— this 
little  crowd  of  naked  men— and  they 
shivered  and  scratched  their  bodies 
restlessly.  The  trilling  of  the  thrushes 
and  the  chorus  raised  by  other  birds 
came  to  their  ears  through  the  still  air 
mingled  with  the  whooping  and  bark¬ 
ing  of  the  anthropoid  apes;  but  the 
morning  song  has  small  power  to 
cheer  those  who,  like  the  Sakai,  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  it  is  during 
the  chilly  waking  hour  that  men’s 
courage  and  vitality  are  usually  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

“Listen  to  me,  ye  Sakai!”  began 
Kulop,  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  and 
at  the  word  those  of  his  hearers  who 
stood  erect  squatted  humbly  with  their 
fellows,  and  the  shivering  of  cold  was 
increased  by  the  trembling  of  fear.  If 
there  is  one  thing  the  jungle-folk  dis¬ 
like  more  than  another  it  is  to  be 
called  “Sakai”  to  their  faces,  and  the 
term  is  never  used  to  them  by  the 
Malays  unless  the  speaker  wishes  to 
bully  them.  The  word  really  means  a 
slave,  but  by  the  aborigines  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  offensive  epithet  in 
the  Malay  vocabulary.  In  their  own 
tongue  they  speak  of  themselves  as 
8en-oi,  which  means  a  “man,”  as  op¬ 


posed  to  Oob,  a  foreigner,— for  even  tue 
Sakai  has  some  vestiges  of  pride  if 
you  know  where  to  look  for  it,  and  to 
his  mind  the  people  of  his  race  are 
alone  entitled  to  be  called  “men.’’ 
When  speaking  Malay  they  allude  to 
themselves  as  Orang  B&kit — men  of  the 
hills;  Orang  {7ta»— jungle-folk;  or  Oran 
Dalam— the  folk  who  dwell  within  the 
forests.  They  delight  to  be  spoken  of 
as  rdaya  f— peasants,  or  as  rdayat  raja 
—subjects  of  the  king;  and  the  Malays 
who  delight  in  nicely  graded  distinc¬ 
tions  of  speech  in  speaking  to  men  of 
various  ranks  and  classes,  habitually 
use  these  terms  when  addressing 
Sakai,  in  order  that  the  hearts  of  the 
jungle-folk  may  be  warmed  within 
them.  When  therefore  the  objection¬ 
able  name  “Sakai”  is  used  to  the  for¬ 
est-dwellers,  the  latter  know  that  mis¬ 
chief  and  trouble  are  afoot,  aud  since 
they  are  as  timid  as  other  wild  crea¬ 
tures,  a  deadly  fear  falls  upon  them  at 
the  word. 

“Listen,  ye  accursed  Sakai!”  cried 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip,  waving  his 
spear  above  his  head.  “Mark  well  my 
words,  for  I  hear  the  warm  earth  call¬ 
ing  to  the  coffin  planks  in  which  your 
carcasses  shall  be  presently,  if  ye  fail 
to  do  my  behests.  Go,  gather  up  the 
getah  that  lies  within  your  dwellings 
and  bring  it  hither  speedily,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  ye!” 

The  Sakai  rose  slowly  and  walked 
each  man  to  his  hut  with  lagging 
steps.  In  a  few  minutes  the  great 
round  balls  of  gum,  with  a  little  hole 
punched  in  each,  through  which  a  rot¬ 
ten  line  was  passed,  lay  heaped  upon 
the  ground  at  Kulop’s  feet.  But  the 
Sakai  had  brought  something  as  well 
as  the  get-ah,  for  each  man  held  a  long 
and  slender  spear  fashioned  of  bam¬ 
boo.  The  weapon  sounds  harmless 
enough,  but  these  wooden  blades  are 
strong  and  stubborn,  and  the  edges 
and  points  are  sharper  than  steel. 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  saw  that  the 
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time  had  come  for  prompt  action  to 
supplement  rough  words. 

“Cast  down  your  spears  to  the  earth, 
ye  swine  of  the  forest!”  he  yelled. 

Almost  all  the  Sakai  did  as  Kulop 
bade  them,  for  the  Malay  is  here  the 
dominant  race,  and  years  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  wrong  have  made  the  jungle- 
folk  very  docile  in  the  presence  of  the 
more  civilized  brown  man.  The 
Sakai  chief,  however,  clutched  his 
weapon  firmly,  and  bis  frightened  old 
eyes  ran  around  the  group  of  bis  kins¬ 
men,  vainly  inciting  them  to  follow  bis 
example.  The  next  moment  his  gaze 
was  recalled  to  Kulop  of  the  Hare-iip 
by  a  sharp  pain  in  bis  right  shoulder, 
as  the  spear  of  the  Malay  transfixed 
it.  His  own  weapon  dropped  from  his 
powerless  arm,  and  the  Sakai  broke 
and  fied.  But  a  shrill  cry  from  Kulop, 
as  be  ran  around  them,  herding  them 
as  a  collie  herds  sheep,  brought  them 
soon  to  a  stand-still. 

No  thought  of  further  resistance  re¬ 
mained  in  their  minds,  and  the  getah 
was  quickly  loaded  on  the  rafts,  and 
the  plundered  Sakai,  still  wild  with 
fear,  began  to  pole  them  down  the 
river,  w’hile  Kulop  sat  at  ease  on  the 
last  raft,  which  two  of  the  shuddering 
jungle-folk  punted  carefully. 

The  wounded  chief,  left  behind  in 
his  hut,  sent  two  youths  through  the 
forest  to  bid  their  fellow-tribesmen 
prepare  the  poison  for  their  blow-pipe 
darts,  since  he  knew  that  no  one 
would  now'  attempt  to  kill  Kulop  of 
the  Hare-lip  at  close  quarters.  But 
the  poison  which  the  Sakai  distill  from 
the  resin  of  the  ipoh  tree  requires  some 
time  to  prepare,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
with  effect  upon  a  human  being,  a 
specially  strong  solution  is  necessary. 
Above  all,  if  It  is  to  do  Its  work  pro¬ 
perly,  it  must  be  newly  made.  Thus  it 
was  that  Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  had 
time  to  load  his  rafts  with  getah  taken 
from  two  other  Sakai  camps,  and  to 
pass  very  nearly  out  of  the  Sakai  coun¬ 


try  before  the  people  whom  he  had 
robbed  were  in  a  position  to  take  the 
offensive. 

The  Betok  river  falls  into  the  Upper 
.Telai,  a  stream  which  is  also  given 
over  entirely  to  the  jungle-people,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  latter  river  meets  the 
Telom  and  the  Serau  at  the  point 
where  the  Lower  Jelai  is  formed  that 
the  banks  begin  to  be  studded  with 
scattered  Malay  villages. 

Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  knew  nothing 
of  the  geography  of  the  land  through 
W'hich  he  was  travelling,  but  be  was 
aware  that  running  water  presupposed 
the  existence  of  the  habitations  of  men 
of  his  own  race  if  followed  down  sufil- 
ciently  far.  Therefore,  he  pressed 
forward  eagerly,  bullying  and  goading 
bis  frightened  Sakai  into  something 
resembling  energy.  He  had  now  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  getah 
on  his  rafts,  and  he  was  getting 
anxious  as  to  its  safety.  To  the 
danger  in  which  he  himself  went  he 
was  perfectly  callous  and  indifferent. 

It  was  at  Kuala  Merbau,  a  spot 
whore  a  tiny  stream  falls  into  the 
Upper  Jelai  upon  its  right  bank,  that 
a  small  party  of  Sakai  lay  in  biding, 
peering  through  the  greenery  at  the 
gliding  waters  down  which  Kulop  and 
his  plunder  must  presently  come. 
Each  man  carried  at  his  side  a  quiver 
fashioned  of  a  single  length  of  bamboo 
covered  with  the  dots,  crosses,  and 
zigzags  and  triangles  which  the  Sakai 
delight  to  trace  upon  all  their  vessels. 
Each  quiver  was  filled  with  slender 
darts,  about  the  thickness  of  a  steel 
knitting-needle,  with  an  elliptical  piece 
of  light  wood  at  one  end  to  steady  it  in 
its  flight,  and  a  very  sharp  tip  coated 
with  the  black  venom  of  the  ipoh  sap. 
In  their  hands  each  one  of  them  held 
a  long  reed  blow-pipe  some  twelve  feet 
in  length.  These  weapons  were  rudely 
but  curiously  carved. 

Presently  the  foremost  of  the  Sakai 
stood  erect,  his  elbows  level  with  bis 
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ears,  his  feet  heel  to  heel,  his  body 
leaning  slightly  forward  from  the  hips. 
His  hands  were  locked  together  at  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  blowpipe,  the  long 
reed  being  held  firmly  by  his  thumbs 
and  forefingers,  which  were  coiled 
above  it,  while  the  weight  rested  upon 
the  lower  interlaced  fingers  of  both 
hands.  His  mouth  w'as  puckered  and 
drawn  in,  like  that  of  a  man  who 
seeks  to  spit  out  a  shred  of  tobacco 
which  the  loose  end  of  a  cigarette  has 
left  between  his  lips,  and  it  nestled 
closely  to  the  wooden  mouth-piece. 
His  keen,  wild  eyes  glanced  along  the 
length  of  the  blowpipe  shrewdly  and 
unfiinchingly,  little  hard  puckers 
forming  at  their  corners.  Pit  I  said  the 
blowpipe.  The  little  wad  of  dry  pith 
which  had  been  used  to  exclude  the 
air  around  the  dart-head,  fell  into  the 
water  a  dozen  feet  away,  and  the 
dart  itself  fiew  forward  with  incredi¬ 
ble  speed,  straight  to  the  mark  at 
which  it  was  aimed. 

A  slight  shock  on  his  right  side  just 
above  the  hip  apprized  Kulop  that 
something  had  struck  him,  and  looking 
down  he  saw  the  dart  still  shuddering 
in  his  side.  But,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
Kulop  carried  under  his  coat  a  gaudy 
bag  stuffed  with  the  ingredients  of  the 
betel  quid,  and  the  dart  had  struck 
this  and  embedded  itself  in  it.  The 
merest  fraction  of  a  second  was  all 
that  Kulop  needed  to  see  this,  and 
to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  situation, 
and  with  him  action  and  perception 
kept  pace  with  one  another.  Before 
the  dart  had  ceased  to  quiver,  before 
the  Sakai  on  the  bank  bad  bad  time  to 
send  another  in  its  wake,  before  the 
men  who  poled  his  raft  had  fully 
grasped  what  was  going  forward. 
Kulop  had  seized  the  nearest  of  his 
Sakai  by  his  frowzy  halo  of  elf-locks 
and  had  drawn  him  screaming  across 
his  knee.  The  terrified  creature 
writhed  and  flung  his  body  about 
wildly,  and  his  friends  upon  the  bank 
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feared  to  blow  their  darts  lest  they 
should  inadvertently  wound  their  kins¬ 
man  while  striving  to  kill  the  Malay. 

“Have  a  care,  ye  swine  of  the  for¬ 
est!”  cried  Kulop,  while  he  cuffed  the 
screaming  Sakai  unsparingly  in  order 
to  keep  bis  limbs  in  constant  motion. 
“Have  a  care,  ye  sons  of  fallen  wo¬ 
men!  If  ye  fire  one  more  of  your  darts 
this  man,  your  kinsman,  dies  by  my 
kris!" 

The  Sakai  on  the  banks  bad  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Ivulop’s  words,  and  since  they  love 
their  relatives,  both  near  and  distant, 
far  more  than  is  possible  in  more  civi¬ 
lized  communities,  they  drew  off,  and 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  went  upon  his 
way  rejoicing.  But  he  kept  his  Sakai 
across  his  knee  none  the  less,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  administered  a  sounding 
cuff  to  him  pour  encourager  les  autres. 

Thus  he  won  his  way  out  of  the 
Sakai  country,  and  that  night  he  laid 
him  down  to  sleep  in  a  Malay  village  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  excellent  health, 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  at  last  a 
rich  man,  and  a  delightful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  successfully  performed 
deeds  well  worth  the  doing. 

For  a  month  or  twain  he  dwelt  in 
the  Jelai,  at  Bukit  Betong,  the  village 
of  To’  Raja,  the  great  up  country 
chief,  who  then  ruled  that  district 
He  sold  his  getah  to  this  man,  and 
since  he  was  ready  to  let  it  go  for 
something  less  than  the  market  price, 
the  sorrows  of  the  Sakai  were  the 
cause  of  much  amusement  to  those 
from  whom  they  sought  redress,  and 
whose  duty  it  should  have  been  to  af¬ 
ford  them  protection. 

But  Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  had  left 
his  heart  behind  him  in  Perak,  for  the 
natives  of  that  State  can  never  long 
be  happy  when  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country,  and  must  always 
make  their  way  back  sooner  or  later  to 
drink  of  the  waters  of  their  silver 
river.  Perhaps,  too,  Kulop  had  some 
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oue  particular  lady  in  bis  mind  when  be 
set  out  upon  bis  quest  for  wealth,  for 
if  you  watcb,  you  will  see  that  tbe 
best  work  and  tbe  most  blackguardly 
deeds  of  a  man  are  alike  usually  due 
to  tbe  woman  wbo  sits  at  tbe  back  of 
bis  heart  and  is  tbe  driving  power 
which  impels  him  to  good  or  to  evil. 

One  day  Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  To’  Raja,  as  the 
latter  lay  smoking  his  opium-pire  upon 
the  soft  mats  in  bis  bouse,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  Pahang  be  bad  brought  a  pres¬ 
ent  “trifling  and  unworthy  of  his  ac¬ 
ceptance’’— which  he  craved  the  chief 
to  honor  him  by  receiving. 

“When  dost  thou  go  down  stream?’’ 
asked  To’  Raja,  for  the  Jelai  is  in  the 
far  interior  of  Pahang,  and  if  a  man 
would  leave  the  country  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  routes,  be  must  pass  down 
that  river,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  Kuala 
Lipis. 

“Thy  servant  goes  up  stream,”  said 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip. 

To’  Raja  started. 

“What?”  said  he.  In  a  voice  full  of 
astonishment. 

“Thy  servant  returns  the  way  he 
came,”  said  Kulop,  calmly. 

To’  Raja  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of 
excited  expostulation.  It  was  death, 
certain  death,  he  said  for  Kulop  once 
more  to  attempt  to  traverse  the  Sakai 
country.  The  other  ways  were  open, 
and  no  man  would  dream  of  staying 
him  if  he  sought  to  return  to  his  own 
country  by  land  or  sea.  It  was  folly, 
it  was  madness,  it  was  impossible. 
But  to  all  these  words  Kulop  of  the 
Hare-lip  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  knew 
Malay  chieftains  and  all  their  ways 
and  works  sufliciently  well,  and  he 
bad  paid  too  much  toll  to  To’  Raja  al¬ 
ready  to  have  any  desire  to  further 
diminish  the  amount  of  his  honest 
earnings.  If  he  wended  his  way 
homeward  through  Inhabited  country, 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  comply 
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with  the  exactions  of  every  chief 
through  whose  district  he  might  pass, 
and  this  was  a  prospect  that  bad  few 
attractions  for  him.  Tbe  Sakai,  on  the 
other  band,  he  despised  utterly,  and 
as  be  was  physically  incapable  of  feel¬ 
ing  fear  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  laughed  at  To’  Raja’s  estimate 
of  the  risk  he  would  run.  Nay,  he  saw 
in  the  chief’s  words  a  cunning  attempt 
to  induce  him  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  a  land  in  which  be  might  be 
plundered  with  the  greater  ease. 
Accordingly  he  declined  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  To’  Raja,  and  a  day  or 
two  later  he  began  his  return  journey 
through  the  forests. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  induce  any  one  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  so  he  went,  as  he  had  come 
—alone.  The  dollars  for  which  he  had 
exchanged  his  plunder  were  hard  and 
heavy  upon  his  back,  and  he  was 
further  loaded  with  rice  and  dried  flsh, 
but  his  weapons  were  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  to  him  they  still  seemed  to 
be  all  the  companions  that  a  man  need 
desire.  He  travelled  on  foot,  for  he 
could  not  pole  a  raft  single-handed 
against  the  current,  and  he  had  to 
trust  to  such  paths  as  he  could  And, 
guiding  himself  for  the  most  part  by 
the  direction  of  the  river.  He  passed 
many  Sakai  camps,  which  were  all 
abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  he 
halted  In  several  of  them  to  replenish 
his  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  but  he 
slept  in  the  jungle. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
or  third  day  that  Kulop  became 
aware  of  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  he 
could  see  for  many  yards  around  him 
in  the  forest,  and  though  no  one  was 
visible,  he  became  painfully  conscious 
that  somebody  was  watching  him. 
Occasionally  he  thought  that  he 
caught  the  glint  of  eyes  in  the  under¬ 
wood,  and  every  now  and  again  a  dry 
twig  snapped  crisply,  now  to  the  right. 
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now  to  the  left,  now  in  front  of  him, 
now  behind  him.  He  started  to  his 
feet  and  sounded  the  «orofc— the  war- 
yell— that  pealed  in  widening  echoes 
through  the  forest.  A  rustle  in  half-a- 
dozen  directions  at  once  showed  him 
that  the  watchers  had  been  numerous, 
and  that  they  were  now  taking  refuge 
in  flight 

Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  sat  down 
again  beside  bis  fire,  and  a  new  and 
strange  sensation  began  to  grip  bis 
heart  queerly.  It  was  accompanied  by 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  small  of  bis 
back,  as  though  he  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  a  spear-thrust  there, 
and  a  clammy  dampness  rose  upon  his 
forehead,  while  of  a  sudden  the  skin 
behind  bis  ears  seemed  strangely  cold. 
Perhaps  even  Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip 
needed  no  man  to  tell  him  that  this 
was  fear. 

He  replenished  his  fire  and  sat  near 
it,  trying  to  still  the  chattering  of  his 
teeth.  If  he  could  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  enemy,  fear  would  leave 
him,  he  knew;  but  this  eerie,  uncanny 
feeling  of  being  watched  and  hounded 
by  foes  whom  he  could  not  see  struck 
him  with  palsy.  As  he  sat  he  glanced 
uneasily  over  his  shoulder  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  last  he  drew  back 
against  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  so 
that  none  might  strike  him  from  be¬ 
hind.  As  he  sat  thus,  leaning  slightly 
backwards,  he  chanced  to  glance  up, 
and  in  a  tree-top,  some  fifty  yards 
away,  he  saw  the  crouching  form  of  a 
Sakai  silhouetted  blackly  against  the 
moon-lit  sky. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  once  more,  and 
again  the  sorafc  rang  out  as  he  strove 
to  tear  his  way  through  the  under¬ 
wood  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which 
he  had  seen  his  enemy.  But  the 
jungle  was  thick,  he  lost  his  bearings 
quickly,  and,  weary  with  his  exertions, 
torn  with  brambles,  and  sweating  pro¬ 
fusely,  he  was  glad  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  fire  again. 


All  through  that  terrible  night 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  strove  to  drive 
away  sleep  from  his  heavy  eyes.  The 
hours  seemed  incredibly  long,  and  ne 
feared  that  the  dawn  would  never, 
never  come.  One  minute  he  would  tell 
himself  that  be  was  wide  awake,  and 
a  second  later  a  rustle  in  the  under¬ 
wood  startled  him  into  a  knowledge 
that  he  had  slept.  Horror  and  fear 
bad  their  will  of  him,  and  those  who 
know  them  are  aware  that  there  are 
no  more  skilled  tormentors  than  they. 
A  hundred  times  he  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  sent  the  iorak  ringing  through  the 
jungle,  and  each  time  those  who 
watched  him  fied  in  panic.  While  he 
remained  awake  and  on  guard  the 
Sakai  feared  him  too  much  to  attack 
him.  His  previous  escape  from  the 
dart  which  they  had  seen  pierce  his 
side  had  originated  in  their  minds  the 
idea  that  he  was  invulnerable,  so  they 
tried  no  longer  to  slay  him  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  This  he  quickly  perceived,  but 
fear  clutched  him  once  more  when  he 
speculated  as  to  what  would  happen 
when  he  was  at  last  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  weight  of  weariness  that 
was  now  oppressing  him  so  sorely. 

Presently  a  change  began  to  creep 
over  the  forest  in  which  he  sat  A 
little  stir  in  the  trees  around  told  him 
that  the  bird-folk  were  awakening. 
Objects  which  had  hitherto  been  dark 
and  shapeless  masses  in  tne  shadows 
cast  into  prominence  by  the  white 
moonlight,  gradually  assumed  more 
definite  shape.  Later  the  colors  of  the 
trunks  and  leaves  and  creepers,  still 
darker  and  dulled,  but  none  the  less 
color,  began  to  be  perceptible,  and 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  rejoiced  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  that  the  dawn  had  come  and 
the  horrors  of  the  night  were  passing 
away. 

All  that  day  Kulop,  albeit  weary  al¬ 
most  to  death,  trudged  onward 
through  the  forest;  but  the  news  had 
spread  among  the  Sakai  that  their 
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enemy  was  once  more  among  them, 
and  the  number  of  the  jungle-folk, 
who  dogged  his  footsteps,  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  Kulop  could  hear  their  shrill 
whoops,  as  they  called  to  one  another 
through  the  forest,  giving  warning  of 
his  approach,  or  signalling  the  path 
which  he  was  taking.  Once  or  twice 
he  fancied  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  little  brown  form,  of  two  glinting 
eyes,  of  a  straggling  mop  of  frowzy 
hair,  and  then  he  would  charge,  shout¬ 
ing  angrily.  But  the  figure— if  indeed 
it  had  any  existence  save  in  his  over¬ 
wrought  imagination— always  van¬ 
ished  as  suddenly  and  as  noiselessly 
as  a  shadow  long  before  be  could  come 
within  striking  distance.  Kulop  of  the 
Hare-lip  found  this  far  more  terrible 
and  frightening  than  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  hand-to-hand  fight  could  be,  for 
the  invisibility  and  the  intangible  na¬ 
ture  of  his  enemy  added  the  horrors  of 
a  fever-dream  to  the  very  real  danger 
in  which  he  now  knew  himself  to 
stand. 

The  night  that  followed  that  day 
was  one  of  acute  agony  to  the  weary 
man,  who  dared  not  sleep,  and  about 
midnight  he  again  marched  forward 
through  the  forest,  hoping  thereby  to 
elude  his  pursuers. 

For  an  hour  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  successful.  Then  the  shrill 
yells  broke  out  again,  and  at  the  sound 
Kulop’s  heart  sank  within  him.  Still 
he  stumbled  on,  too  dead  tired  to 
charge  at  his  phantom  enemy,  too 
hoarse  at  last  even  to  raise  his  voice  in 
the  aorafc,  but  doggedly  determined 
not  to  give  in.  But  as  he  waxed  faint 
the  number  and  the  boldness  of  his 
pursuers  Increased  proportionately, 
till  their  yells  sounded  on  every  side, 
and  Kulop  seemed  like  a  lost  soul, 
winding  his  way  to  the  Bottomless  Pit, 
with  an  escort  of  rejoicing  devils 
shouting  a  noisy  chorus  around  him. 

Another  awful  day  followed,  and 
when  once  more  the  night  shut  down. 


Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  sank  exhausted 
upon  the  ground.  His  battle  was  over. 
He  could  bear  up  no  longer  against  the 
weight  of  his  weariness  and  the  ach¬ 
ing  longing  for  sleep.  Almost  as  his 
bead  touched  the  warm,  dark  litter  of 
dead  leaves  with  which  the  earth  of 
the  jungle  is  strewn,  his  heavy  eyelids 
closed  and  his  breath  came  soft  and 
regular.  This  was  his  surrender,  for 
at  last  he  knew  himself  to  be  beaten. 
He  was  half-way  up  the  mountains 
now,  and  was  almost  in  reach  of 
safety,  but— 

Ah,  the  little  more— and  how  much  it 
is. 

And  the  little  less— and  what  worlds 
away! 

Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip— Kulop  the 
resolute,  the  fearless— Kulop  the 
strong,  the  enduring,  was  at  the  end  of 
his  tether.  He  had  been  beaten— not 
by  the  Sakai,  but  by  Nature,  which  no 
man  may  long  defy— and  in  obedience 
to  her  he  surrendered  his  will  and 
slept. 

Presently  the  underwood  was  parted 
by  human  hands  in  half  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  places,  and  the  Sakai  crept  stealth¬ 
ily  out  of  the  jungle  Into  the  little 
patch  of  open  in  which  their  enemy 
lay  at  rest.  He  moved  uneasily  in  his 
sleep— not  because  any  noise  on  their 
part  had  disturbed  him,  for  they  came 
as  silently  as  a  shadow  cast  over  a 
broad  forest  by  a  patch  of  scudding 
cloud— and  at  the  sight  the  Sakai 
baited  with  lifted  foot  ready  to 
plunge  back  into  cover  should  their 
enemy  awake.  But  the  exhausted 
man  was  sleeping  heavily,  wrapped  in 
the  slumber  from  which  he  was  never 
again  to  be  aroused.  The  silent  jungle- 
people,  armed  with  heavy  clubs  and 
bamboo  spears,  stole  to  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  unconscious  Malay. 
Then  nearly  a  score  of  them  lifted 
their  weapons,  poised  them  on  high, 
and  brought  them  down  simultaneous- 
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ly  on  the  body  of  their  foe.  Kulop’s 
limbs  stretched  themselves  slowly  and 
stiffly,  his  Jaw  fell,  and  blood  flowed 
in  twenty  places.  No  cry  escaped  him, 
and  the  trembling  Sakai  looked  down 
upon  the  dead  face  of  their  enemy, 
and  knew  that  he  had  paid  his  debt  to 
them  in  full. 

They  touched  none  of  his  gear,  for 
they  feared  to  be  haunted  by  his 
ghost,  and  Kulop  had  nothing  edible 
about  him,  such  as  the  jungle-folk  And 
it  hard  to  leave  untouched.  Money 
had  no  meaning  to  the  Sakai,  so  the 
silver  dollars,  which  ran  in  a  glisten¬ 
ing  stream  from  a  rent  made  in  their 
bag  by  a  spear-thrust,  were  left  glis¬ 
tening  in  the  moonlight  by  the  side  of 
that  still  gray  face,  with  the  ghastly, 

Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


pallid  lip  split  upwards  to  the  nostrils. 
There  the  Sakai  took  their  leave  of 
Kulop  of  the  Hare-lip  as  he  lay 
stretched  beside  the  riches  which  he 
had  bought  at  so  dear  a  price. 

If  you  want  some  ready  money  and 
a  good  kris  and  spear,  both  of  which 
have  done  execution  in  their  day,  they 
are  all  to  be  bad  for  the  gathering  in 
a  spot  in  the  forest  not  very  far  from 
the  boundary  between  Pahang  and 
Perak,  but  you  must  And  the  place  for 
yourself,  since  the  Sakai  to  a  man  will 
certainly  deny  all  knowledge  of  It, 
Therefore  it  is  probable  that  Kulop 
of  the  Hare-lip  will  rise  up  on  the 
Judgment  Day  with  his  property  In¬ 
tact. 

Hugh  Clifford. 


A  DRESS  REHEARSAL  OF  REBELLION. 

AMONG  THE  MAKOONS  AT  ANNOTTO  BAY,  JAMAICA. 


For  many  days  there  had  been  un¬ 
rest  in  Charles  Town,  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  reservations  of  the  Maroons.  The 
word  had  gone  round  that  the  tribes 
were  being  defrauded  of  certain  lands 
which  Queen  Victoria  had  given  them 
and  their  heirs  for  ever  a  hundred 
years  before.  The  elders  were  in  fre¬ 
quent  conference,  and  messengers 
came  and  went  between  the  black 
man’s  hamlet,  burled  among  its  bread¬ 
fruit  trees  and  bananas  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coast,  and  the  white  advisers  of 
the  tribes  in  Kingston,  away  across 
the  island  on  the  southern  shore. 
And  the  young  men  talked  about 
flghting,  and,  when  they  gathered 
of  evenings'  round  the  rum-shop  at 
the  turn  of  the  road  that  makes  for 
the  Englishmen’s  plantations,  they 
would  wax  heroic  and  perform  pro¬ 
digious  feats  with  their  machetes  upon 
imaginary  hosts.  The  secret,  how¬ 


ever,  was  well  kept,  and  the  white 
men,  a  few  miles  off,  had  no  idea  that 
the  Maroons  were  in  unrest.  One 
night  the  tribe,  instead  of  going  to 
sleep,  assembled— it  was  at  the  full  of 
the  moon— on  their  little  “common,” 
and  two  hundred  of  the  men  folk  had 
their  machetes  in  their  bands,  and  a 
number  of  the  women  had  bundles 
upon  their  heads.  On  the  road  below 
stood  saddled  all  the  ponies  of  the 
village.  There  was  rum  in  plenty;  and 
there  in  the  bright  moonlight  they 
lay  about  and  sat  in  groups,  drinking 
and  talking  and  listening  to  the  elders, 
who  told  them  how  they  were  being 
cheated  out  of  their  lands  by  English 
planters,  and  how  they  were  now  go¬ 
ing  to  claim  their  rights  by  forcible 
entry  of  the  white  man’s  estates,  and 
how,  until  their  rights  were  assured, 
they  were  not  going  to  move  or  be 
forced  off  the  lands  they  encamped 
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upon.  And  then  came  the  word  to  while  some  of  the  band  adjourned  to 
march,  and,  for  good  or  evil,  the  men  a  rum-shop  on  the  edge  of  the  estate, 
left  their  village.  The  elders  and  the  rest  lounged  about  smoking  under 
head-men  mounted  their  ponies;  the  the  shady  trees.  By-and-by  the  news 
men  with  their  machetes  followed  in  spread,  and  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of 
a  body,  and  after  them  came  the  Annotto  Bay  and  Buff  Bay— black, 
women  with  loads  on  their  heads;  and  brown  and  yellow’,  male  and  female — 
so  in  the  moonlight  they  disappeared  came  flocking  to  the  scene,  fraterniz- 
round  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  ing  with  the  invaders,  and  bringing  in 
rest  of  the  village  went  to  sleep.  And  their  train  vendors  of  fruit  and  flsL 
dwellers  by  the  road  heard  the  passing  and  bread-stuffs,  who  saw  a  new  mar- 
of  a  large  company,  and  in  the  mom-  ket  and  better  prices  for  their  wares, 
ing  asked  each  other  W’hat  it  was,  but.  By  noon  that  part  of  the  plantation 
so  w’ell  had  the  Maroons  kept  their  was  like  a  fair-green,  and,  all  the  dis- 
sccret,  none  of  the  whites  knew.  By  orderly  and  disreputable  women  of 
sunrise  the  black  folk  had  reached  the  neighborhood  having  foregathered, 
their  destination  and  camped  by  the  there  was  rum-drinking  galore,  or 
roadside,  and  when  day  broke  they  flghts  and  face-scratchings,  or  lewd 
marched  upon  the  lands  which  they  dancing.  A  nasty,  unlovely  crow’d 
claimed.  The  laborers  coming  to  they  were,  these  Maroons  and  their 
their  work  found  themselves  with  new  friends,  w’ho  held  possession  by  force 
masters,  who  forbade  them  to  remove  of  numbers  of  the  beautiful  grassy 
a  bunch  of  bananas  or  a  chip  of  log-  slopes  and  pleasant  woodlands  of  the 
wood  off  the  land,  and  set  them  to  Gibraltar  estate.  By  next  morning, 
emptying  the  wagons  w’hlch  they  had  Wednesday,  28th,  the  news  of  the 
been  Ailing  yesterday.  Maroons’  law-breaking  had  travelled 

The  owners  of  the  plantations  rid-  over  the  island,  and  constabulary  from 
ing  their  morning  rounds  found  their  other  stations,  by  twos  and  threes, 
places  usurped  by  bands  of  sullen  and  came  upon  the  scene.  Uniforms  ap- 
insolent  Maroons,  who  in  reply  to  peared,  the  Inspector-General  (Colonel 
warnings  that  they  were  trespassing,  Fawcett)  and  his  assistant  (Captain 
and  orders  to  leave  the  estate,  were  Monsell)  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
met  by  iu  quogue.  It  was  the  white  Court  House,  the  Kingston  train  land- 
planter  who  was  the  trespasser,  and  ed  a  squad  of  twenty  constables,  who 
he,  and  not  the  Maroon,  who  ought  to  marched  with  rifles  into  the  little 
quit  the  land.  In  proof  of  which  the  town.  Englishmen  from  neighboring 
black  men  chopped  a  wire  fence  down  estates  rode  or  drove  over  to  “see  the 
with  their  machetes,  just  to  show  that  fun,”  and  never  had  Annotto  Bay 
they  had  right  of  way;  sent  a  boy  up  seen  so  much  life  in  its  streets  before, 
a  palm,  who  threw  down  the  cocoa-  Reinforcements  of  Maroons,  over 
nuts  on  it  as  evidence  of  their  proprl-  sixty  strong,  and  headed  by  mounted 
etorship;  and,  having  ejected  some  men,  came  trudging  along  the  road, 
Indian  cooiies  from  a  cottage,  estab-  displaying  with  quite  superfluous  os- 
lished  their  camp  in  the  middle  of  the  tentation  the  machetes  and  clubs 
Gibraltar  estate,  and  on  the  top  of  .i  which  they  ordinarily  carry  about  as 
long  stick  hoisted  a  rag  of  white  cloth,  a  matter  of  course  and  without  parade; 
with  the  letters  L.  and  M.  on  It,  in  a  at  intervals  small  parties  of  negroes— 
monogram,  signifying  “Loyal  Ma-  not  necessarily  Maroons,  but  merely 
roon.”  which  they  called  their  flag,  excitable  “sympathizers”— would  pass 
The  women  soon  had  fires  lighted,  and  along  singing  at  the  top  of  their  dis- 
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cordant  voices,  or  a  batch  of  them  on  law  is  enforced,  and  relief  from  their 


ponies,  with  their  arms  wildly  swing¬ 
ing  and  clothes  dapping,  would  go  by 
at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  of  the 
“insurgents’  ’’  camp.  They  were,  alto¬ 
gether,  great  days  for  the  black  men, 
from  Wednesday  to  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  the  mischief  done  by 
such  a  week  of  unpunished  law-break¬ 
ing— this  dress  rehearsal  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion-must  surely  have  been  enormous. 
I  was  one  morning  with  a  party  of 
seven  Englishmen,  the  best-known 
men  of  the  neighborhood  (some  the 
most  popular,  others  the  very  reverse), 
waiting  on  the  road  in  traps  or  horse¬ 
back  for  a  friend  to  join  us,  wheu  five 
mounted  Maroons,  leaders  of  their 
kind,  came  galloping  past,  and,  being 
hailed,  halted,  and  in  the  greatest  ex¬ 
citement  (rum  had  evidently,  even  at 
That  early  hour,  been  already  at 
work),  informed  us  in  answer  to 
queries  that  they  had  not  the  smallest 
Intention  of  respecting  the  law  as  rep¬ 
resented  either  by  the  owners  of  the 
estates,  their  attorneys,  or  the  con¬ 
stabulary.  As  they  rode  away  one 
man  shook  his  fist  back  at  us,  another 
his  club,  and  shouted  something  we 
could  not  hear.  Drunk?  Excited? 
Quite  true.  But  what  sort  of  white 
authority  is  it  that  can  be  fiouted  in 
ibis  outrageous  fashion,  and  held  in 
contempt  for  a  week  by  a  mob  of  scal¬ 
lywags?  I  have  myself  had  suflacient 
experience  of  periods  of  excitement 
to  refrain  from  the  cry  so  common  at 
such  times,  that  the  authorities  are 
not  taking  “strong  enough”  measures; 
but  I  must  confess  I  was  astonished 
to  find  five  days  pass  without  even 
the  ordinary  processes  of  law  being 
put  in  force. 

In  the  first  instance  the  landowners 
or  their  attorneys  were  to  blame  in  not 
taking  out  summonses  for  trespass  at 
once,  but  now  that  they  have  appealed 
to  the  law  for  protection  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  government  to  see  that  the 


intolerable  position  afforded  to  the 
appellants.  Before  the  Maroons 
forced  matters  to  a  crisis  there  was 
plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
authorities  to  have  conferred  with 
them  as  to  their  demands,  and  prob¬ 
ably  settled  them,  for  it  is  now 
claimed  for  the  government  that  they 
were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  knew 
“all  about  it”  weeks  ago.  If  this  be 
true,  matters  should  surely  not  have 
been  allowed  to  drift  into  their  pres¬ 
ent  deplorable  condition.  It  is  shock¬ 
ing  to  think  of  private  estates  being 
invaded  by  trespassing  mobs,  and  of 
isolated  families  waking  up  to 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  negro 
crowds.  Quite  recent  history  is  hor¬ 
rifying  reading  when  it  tells  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  excited  gath¬ 
erings  of  Jamaican  blacks,  and  there 
is  little  or  nothing  that  I  or  any  one 
else  can  see  to  distinguish  the  present 
difficulty  in  its  Initial  stages  from  the 
previous  outbreaks  that  stain  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  island.  The  success  of  the 
Haytian  blacks  incited  a  bloody  rebel¬ 
lion;  there  is  now  the  success  of  the 
Cubans  (for  as  such  it  is  looked  upon 
by  every  colored  man  in  Jamaica)  to 
incite  another.  Then,  as  now,  the 
island  happened  to  be  passing  through 
a  period  of  severe  financial  depression. 
Then,  as  now,  “secret  circulars  and 
seditious  handbills,”  says  a  local  paper, 
have  been  issued  (at  the  instigation  of 
white  and  “Jamaican”  agitators),  “all 
calculated,  as  the  government  are  very 
well  aware,  to  arouse  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions  of  a  confiding  and  too-easily-led 
peasantry.”  Then,  as  now,  there 
chanced  to  be  no  British  men-of-waron 
the  coast.  Then,  as  now,  “the  govern¬ 
ment”  (perhaps  because  It  was  untried 
and  had  succeeded  a  notoriously 
“strong”  one)  was  supposed  to  be 
“weak.”  And  other  resemblances  are 
alleged,  to  which  I  need  not  allude; 
suffice  It  to  say,  that  several  hundreds 
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of  Maroons  and  other  negroes  under  a 
•‘Colonel,”  “Major”  and  “Lieutenant,” 
as  they  style  their  leaders,  are  in  for¬ 
cible  possession  of  private  lands,  ana 
that  they  nave  the  avowed  sympathy 
of  all  the  blacks  of  the  immediate  dis¬ 
trict.  What  their  actual  numbers  are 
no  one  can  tell,  for  they  come  and  go 
by  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the 
gathering  of  one  day  is  not  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  next.  They  “hold  the 
fort”  by  relays,  the  whole  of  the  tribe 
thus  getting  a  taste  of  law-break¬ 
ing  with  impunity.  “Have  they 
arms?”  I  asked  a  negro  of  the  town 
the  question.  “Plenty  of  arms  in  the 
bush,”  was  the  reply.  I  asked  the 
same  question  of  an  English  olBcial. 
“Depend  upon  it,  they  can  put  their 
hands  on  plenty  if  they  need  them.” 

Last  night,  wishing  to  see  something 
more  of  the  camp  than  I  bad  done,  1 
went  up  by  moonlight,  making  it  an 
excuse  that  I  had  heard  that  there 
was  to  be  a  dance  and  wanted  to  see 
a  Maroon  dance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  currently  reported  that  they 
had  had  more  than  one  “war”  dance, 
and  that  they  had  gone  through  the 
“war”  ceremony  of  killing  a  cock  and 
sprinkling  themselves,  or  their  ma¬ 
chetes,  with  the  blood.  A  stalwart 
friend,  popular  alike  among  black  and 
white,  volunteered  to  go  with  me.  We 
two  alone  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
received  with  confidence,  and  have 
seen  something  worth  seeing.  But,  as 
luck  had  it,  two  other  gentlemen 
joined  the  party,  who  were  the  reverse 
of  popular  with  the  Maroons— in  fact, 
were  connected  with  the  disputed 
lands  and  especially  obnoxious.  The 
result  was  soon  apparent.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Dougall,  and  I  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  head-man,  who 
commenced  an  oracular  dissertation 
upon  the  principles  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution.  and  would,  in  the  end,  have 
worked  round  to  matters  In  hand  and 
doubtless  given  us  very  interesting  in- 


lurmation.  ( But  a  younger  man,  full 
of  rum  and  very  recent  schooling,  com¬ 
menced  an  independent  harangue  in 
which,  as  a  set-off  to  the  elder’s  un¬ 
grammatical  and  incoherent  law-Iec- 
ture,  he  was  all  prosody  ana  syntax. 
“You  see,  sir,”  said  he,  addressing  me, 
“the  old  man  do  not  observe  the  hy¬ 
phen  and  the  paragraph,  the  colon, 
semi-colon,  full  stop,  and  comma—.” 
Being  silenced  by  the  elder  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  would  begin  again:  “Without 
the  due  observance,  sir,  of  the  article, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  the  definite 
and  the  indefinite,  of  the  different 
sorts  of  participles  and—”  Another 
rebuke  from  the  old  man,  and  so  on 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  scraps  and 
shreds  of  grammar  alternating  with 
eulogy  of  the  “hedix  of  the  Hinglish 
Parl’ment”  and  Queen  Victoria’s  per¬ 
sonal  partiality  for  her  loyal  Maroons. 
Meanwhile  a  third  speaker  was  on 
foot,  but  his  one  sentence,  savagely 
and  sullenly  reiterated,  was,  “We 
don't  want  no  foolin’  visitin’  here.” 
After  the  twentieth  repetition  the 
brute’s  growl  began  to  take  effect. 
Though  the  elder  and  the  grammarian 
kept  up  their  dialogue,  it  was  evident 
from  the  fast-thickening  crowd,  all 
with  clubs,  that  a  disagreeable  amount 
of  attention  was  being  drawn  to  us. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  woman  dashed  out 
from  the  circle,  and,  with  a  long,  wild 
yell,  whirled  round  us.  Spinning  like 
a  dervish,  she  shot  past,  her  keen, 
shrieking  cry,  though  heard  for  the 
first  time,  an  unmistakable  call  to 
arms.  “None  of  that  nonsense,”  cried 
the  old  man;  “there  isn’t  no  foolin’ 
war-business  about  this  visit.”  The 
grammarian  had  slipped  in  another 
sentence  about  parts  of  speech  and  the 
other  young  man  had  repeated  his 
ominous  formula  before  the  elder  re¬ 
covered  his  presence  of  mind  after  the 
startling  screech  of  the  drunken 
woman,  and  he  was  about  to  resume 
his  discourse,  when  a  voice  cried, 
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“What’s  good  in  standing  here  listen¬ 
ing  to  old  man’s  fool  talk?’’  From  the 
rear  came  the  sullen  words,  “We  don’t 
want  no  foolin’  visitin’  here,’’  and 
then  came  a  wild  blast  blown  on  a 
horn.  Dougall  recognized  the  wicked 
sound  at  once.  “None  of  that  non¬ 
sense,”  he  shouted  in  a  voice  heard 
well  above  the  clamor,  and  the  elder 
chimed  in  with,  “There  isn’t  no  foolin’ 
war-business  about  this  visit  What’s 
good  in  blowing  that  horn?”  But  it 
was  evident  we  had  stayed  long 
enough.  After  Dougall  had  courte¬ 
ously  thanked  the  elder  and  the  gram¬ 
marian  for  their  lucid  explanation  of 
the  situation,  we  got  out  of  the  double 
circle  that  had  formed,  and  passed 
down  the  slope  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
now  excited  camp. 

During  the  “conference”  I  slipped 
away  for  a  minute,  examined  the  flag, 
and  went  down  to  where  a  number  of 
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women  were  cooking  food  by  a  great 
fire  under  a  tree.  By  the  firelight  I 
saw  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  a  pile  of 
clubs,  freshly  peeled.  As  I  sauntered 
back  to  my  friends  I  saw  two  men 
leave  their  places  by  the  fire,  help 
themselves  to  a  club  apiece,  and  join 
the  noisy  group.  So  we  did  not  see 
much,  but  what  we  did  see  was  enough 
to  convince  us  that  peace  was  not  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  the  Maroons 
that  night,  and  that  if  we  had  stayed 
another  ten  minutes  we  might  never 
have  got  away  at  all.  It  was  a  queer, 
rather  weird  quarter  of  an  hour  out 
there  under  the  Maroon  flag,  the 
bright  full  moon,  the  great  camp-fire 
in  the  black  tree-shade,  the  negroes  all 
gesture,  the  women  all  excited  and  the 
knowledge  behind  that  this  was  a 
camp  of  law-breakers,  and  the  scene, 
perhaps,  the  opening  one  of  a  tragedy 
PAtl  Robinson. 

Oct.  8.  1888. 


MARGARET. 

This  is  the  little  Margaret 
That  dropped  from  the  stars! 

Her  face  is  fair  as  those  that  look 
Through  golden  bars 
Down  on  the  earth 
At  sunsetting. 

Her  brow  is  like  some  holy  pearl 
From  the  deep  Indian  sea. 

Her  eyes  are  only  just  less  blue 
Than  they  are  true, 

Violets  all  blue  and  dew. 

Her  hair  is  like  some  costly  thing 
From  fairyland. 

I  dare  not  touch  her  golden  hair 
With  the  most  reverent  hand, 

I  dare  not  look  into  her  eyes 
With  these  of  mine, 

Lest  I  should  sully  those  pure  deeps 
Calm  and  divine. 
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Yet,  lIttlQ  Margaret,  were  I  to  look 
Long,  long  enough,  who  knows 
But  the  pure  light  that  flows 
Up  from  your  maiden  soul, 

Through  those  pure  wells. 

Might  with  its  gentle  urgence 
Wash  my  soul. 

As  men  grow  pure  in  reading  some  pure  book. 
And  only  sweetness  may  surround  the  rose. 


O,  little  Margaret,  that  dropped  from  the  stars! 
Some  day  the  prince  will  come  from  fairyland 
And  take  your  hand, 

And  lead  you  back  once  more 

To  all  that  fairyland  from  which  you  came. 

To  the  strange  seas  so  holy  and  so  calm, 

Where,  deep  in  the  ocean  of  his  love, 

Your  face,  his  pearl. 

Shall  feel  his  shadow  o’er  you. 

Like  some  palm 

That  grows  by  the  deep,  deep  Indian  Sea, 

And  loves  some  pearl 

Rocking  and  shimmering  thousand  leagues  below; 

And  you  shall  go 

Back  to  those  flower-beds 


Where  grew  your  eyes. 

And  to  those  morning  skies 
Prom  which  you  fell. 

Our  little  Margaret  that  dropped  from  the  stars. 


The  Speaker. 


Richard  Le  Oalllenne. 


THE  FOOTBALL  MADNESS. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  a  reflective 
stranger  might  find  more  food  for 
thought  in  watching  a  League  match 
at  football  than  in  studying  any  other 
spectacle  which  England  at  present 
offers.  The  Cup  tie  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  year  was  more  interesting 
than  the  Jubilee  pageant  on  its  way  to 
St.  Paul’s.  Glorious  and  wealthy  em¬ 
pires  are  no  novelty  upon  earth;  the 
'empire  of  English  games  over  English 
minds  is  quite  new.  Lord  Rosebery, 


who  was  present,  called  the  final 
match  for  the  English  Cup  an  Olym¬ 
pian  struggle.  The  difference  between 
an  Olympian  struggle  and  a  match  at 
Birmingham  or  Liverpool  is  more 
striking  than  the  resemblance.  On  the 
plain  in  Elis,  under  the  hot  summer 
sun,  amidst  statues  and  temples  the 
Greek  crowd  met  together  for  five  or 
six  days,  with  many  other  hopes  and 
objects  beyond  those  connected  with 
athletic  contests.  The  Olympian 
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games  were  a  national  spectacle,  a  na¬ 
tional  congress  and  market;  they  gave 
occasion  for  indulging  in  the  intensely 
local  Greek  patriotism,  and  only  oc¬ 
curred  every  four  years.  As  many 
people  as  all  Greece  sent  to  Olympia 
meet  every  Saturday  afternoon  in 
many  of  our  large  towns  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  seeing  a  game  of 
football.  There  are  no  marble  statues 
In  Bramall  Lane,  no  hot  sun  on  the  win¬ 
ter  afternoons,  no  clear  blue  sky  at 
any  time,  but  the  spectators  have 
usually  to  endure  the  extreme  misery 
of  standing  in  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
discomfort  of  not  being  able  to  move 
hand  or  foot;  further,  it  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  our  great  modern 
games  that  the  end  aimed  at  is  the 
success,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
his  party,  and  the  exertions  necessary 
to  secure  this  are  more  various  and 
exacting  than  any  that  attend  on 
single  effort.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
never  realized  that  the  sight  of  eleven 
athletes  working  for  a  common  end, 
each  subordinating  his  skill  to  that  of 
his  ten  companions.  Is  at  least  eleven 
times  as  fascinating  as  that  of  one 
man  working  for  his  own  hand.  It 
may,  at  any  rate,  be  counted  for 
righteousness  to  us  that  the  battles  at 
The  Crystal  Palace  can  satisfy  the 
same  needs  as  those  in  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre  used  to  do,  and  are  not  nearly 
so  brutalizing.  Yet  a  constant  attend¬ 
ant  at  great  football  matches  must 
have  seen  more  than  once  a  large 
crowd  vertere  pollicem  in  a  manner 
which  made  him  thankful  that  murder 
is  illegal.  The  excitement  is  so  infec¬ 
tious  that  a  Lord  Chesterfield  might 
be  found  now  waving  his  hat  on  his 
elegant  cane,  now  hooting  savagely  at 
an  offending  referee.  Whether  it  tends 
to  good  or  evil,  football  is  a  mighty 
infiuence  whose  Importance  has  even 
yet  hardly  been  realized.  If  this  in¬ 
fluence  Is  evil,  every  class  in  society 
is  in  more  or  less  danger,  for  the  uni¬ 


versities  play  under  the  same  rules 
as  the  Board  schools,  and  a  cup  tic 
draws  together  people  who  would 
otherwise  never  rub  shoulders.  The 
organization  is  most  complete.  A  son 
of  the  people,  a  future  laborer  or 
loafer,  after  kicking  the  football  in  a 
desultory  way  ever  since  he  could 
stand  alone,  finds  on  going  to  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  that  it  is  a  member  of 
a  league,  counting  its  points,  making 
its  protests,  legislating  in  the  same 
serious  way  as  its  seniors  do.  The 
next  step  which  a  promising  player 
takes  is  into  some  junior  club  of  high- 
sounding  name— Britannia  Vulcan,  or 
Blue  Star,  or  Albion— and  after  that 
his  progress  will  depend  upon  himself. 
If  he  can  play  football  very  well  he 
need  never  fear  lest  his  light  be  hid¬ 
den  under  a  bushel.  He  will  shoot  up 
in  the  world  of  Association  football 
like  a  rocket  going  up  amidst  a  buzz 
of  admiration,  and  very  often  the  com¬ 
parison  does  not  end  there.  For  either 
a  man  can  play  football  very  well,  or 
he  cannot;  there  Is  no  gracious  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  as  in  cricket,  where  a 
man  can  earn  an  honorable  living  by 
teaching  others  how  to  play. 

A  curious  sermon  upon  a  text  from 
Herodotus  might  be  preached  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  recent  pro¬ 
gress  of  football  Herodotus  told  the 
world  a  very  long  time  ago  that  games 
had  been  invented  by  the  Lydians  in 
order  to  distract  themselves  when  suf¬ 
fering  under  a  grievous  famine.  The 
games  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
exciting,  but  presumably  fulfilled  their 
purpose.  Now,  when  the  misery  of  a 
long,  cruel  strike  has  settled  down 
upon  a  manufacturing  district,  and  the 
actual  pinch  of  famine  is  being  felt  by 
nearly  every  one,  the  sums  taken  at 
the  big  football  matches  do  not  fall 
off  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  other 
receipts  from  the  starving  people. 
Threepence  or  sixpence  are  hoarded 
up  all  the  week  in  order  that  the  mind 
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may  have  its  brief  period  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  uplifting,  which  makes  up 
for  the  w'eary,  sordid  days  of  the  past 
week.  The  astonishing  increase  in 
the  numbers  that  piay  and  w’atch 
others  piay  the  great  English  games 
is  largeiy  due  to  the  duii  monotony  of 
life  in  our  large  towns;  it  is  the  abso- 
iute  necessity  of  some  change,  some 
interest  outside  the  daiiy  work  which 
has  iong  ceased  to  be  interesting,  that 
causes  the  huge  crowds  at  the  w'eekiy 
football  matches.  This  weadness  is 
also  the  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
starting-price  betting.  If  we  put  our¬ 
selves  into  the  position  of  a  fitter  in 
some  iron-works,  or  a  clerk  in  an  office, 
we  can  see  how  great  a  diversion  is 
caused  by  having  a  shilling  or  two  at 
stake  in  some  race  to  be  run  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  the  pleasure  of 
discussing  the  chances,  the  mental  ex¬ 
ercise  of  speculating  on  the  latest 
news  or  rumors,  the  consideration  of 
the  weather  and  its  possible  effect, 
the  excitement  of  anticipation,  and,  on 
rare  occasions,  for  everybody  cannot 
always  lose,  the  keen  joy  of  winning 
so  many  times  the  stake.  For  there 
never  was  any  man  yet,  however 
many  losing  bets  he  had  made  in  suc¬ 
cession,  that  failed  to  take  credit  to 
himself  when  he  at  last  backed  the 
right  horse,  and  to  think  that  betting 
was  a  good  game  when  you  had 
brains  to  use  your  Information.  Foot¬ 
ball  is  just  as  much  a  diversion  from 
the  daily  round  and  common  task.  A 
walk  at  night  round  one  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  or  Midland  towns— places  whose 
names  summon  up  memories  to  the 
casual  hearer  of  fine  football  teams 
and  matches,  rather  than  of  trade  or 
municipal  greatness— will  reveal  how 
deeply  Interested  the  people  are  in 
football.  Almost  every  fragmentary 
snatch  of  conversation  which  one 
hears  is  a  piece  of  football  criticism 
or  prophecy.  The  folk  are  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  canards  as  the  Paris  Bourse. 


Money,  however,  does  not  change 
hands  very  readily;  the  canny  North¬ 
erner  is  not  going  to  bet  evens  or  give 
odds  on  his  fancy  over  so  uncertain  an 
issue  as  a  footbail  match,  when  he 
can  get  tens  or  twenties  against  a 
horse  in  fair  and  open  market  The 
idoiatry  of  the  game  often  gives  occa¬ 
sion  for  strange  spectacles. 

“Who  is  he  that  cometh  like  an  hon¬ 
ored  guest?’’  is  a  question  on  the  lips 
of  many  at  certain  festive  occasions 
in  the  railway  stations  of  northern 
towns.  An  immense  crowd  of  people 
is  w’aiting  for  somebody;  brass  bands 
are  in  attendance,  and  when  the  train 
steams  in,  the  hero  of  the  hour  goes 
triumphant  down  the  street  amidst 
the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  cheers 
of  thousands.  It  is  not  a  Cabinet  Min¬ 
ister  coming  to  his  constituency,  nor  a 
great  soldier  welcomed  back  to  his 
birthplace;  it  is  a  football  player, 
whom  the  town  club  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  from  Scotland,  to  have  and  to 
hold  so  long  as  they  like.  They  have 
paid  a  long  price,  and  here  are  the 
townsfolk  coming  up  in  swarms  to  see 
whether  he  looks  full  value  for  the 
money.  In  a  week,  supposing  that 
his  legs  and  head  are  not  all  that  they 
were  represented  to  be,  he  will,  during 
a  match,  have  the  crowd  jeering, 
hooting  at  him,  shouting  epithets  and 
jests  with  all  the  light  plebeian  humor 
of  the  north.  Association  football,  as 
it  is  now  played,  commands  more 
money  and  support  than  any  game 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  many 
years  younger  than  the  Rugby  game; 
indeed,  the  latter  grew  slowly  during 
many  years  to  its  present  form;  As¬ 
sociation  could  almost  be  said  to  have 
leaped  on  to  earth  full-armed.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  the  south.  Enthusiasts  who 
faced  jeers  and  taunts  had  their  re¬ 
ward,  and  the  game  made  its  way 
northwards.  There  it  was  passion¬ 
ately  adopted  by  that  people  whose 
warped  sporting  instincts  are  so  dlffi- 
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cult  to  understand,  even  when  they 
are  quite  familiar.  For  a  time  it  was 
played  as  a  game;  money  was  not  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element;  but  the  warped  in¬ 
stincts  asserted  themselves— the  main 
chance  is  not  ignored  for  long  north 
of  the  Trent— and  the  clubs  began  to 
import  players  from  all  sides,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  prevailing  desire  to  get 
the  better  of  one’s  neighbor. 

The  football  professional  is  often 
compared  with  the  paid  cricketer,  and 
it  is  added  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  A 
proverb  seems  to  clinch  an  argument 
for  some  people,  triumphantly  driving 
the  last  nail  home.  The  cases  are  not 
similar.  The  cricket  professional 
works  hard  and  steadily  for  his  wages; 
matches  are  the  least  important  item 
in  most  club  professionals’  work. 
They  are  engaged  as  practice  bowlers, 
and  must  be  on  their  ground  every 
day.  Their  employment  is  as  regular 
as  that  of  any  other  skilled  artisans, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  no  more 
hard-working,  sober  body  of  men. 
Those  who  are  skilled  enough  to  play 
for  their  counties  earn  their  money  by 
the  sweat  of  their  faces  day  after  day 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Compared 
with  these  men,  the  football  profes¬ 
sional  is  an  idler.  He  plays,  as  a  rule, 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  two  after¬ 
noons  in  the  week,  and  he  should  train 
for  a  few  minutes  each  day;  all  the 
rest  of  the  week  is  his  own.  The  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  work  so  badly  if  the 
men  worked  at  a  trade,  as  they  might 
well  do;  but  the  temptation  to  idle  is 
too  strong.  The  class  from  which 
they  are  drawn  is  one  that  neither 
looks  before  nor  after,  and.  if  they 
know,  they  cannot  realize,  that  their 
career  will  be  short.  A  football  player 
does  not  often  keep  his  form  until  he  is 
thirty  years  of  age,  whereas  the  best 
professional  cricketers  frequently  play 
in  the  best  matches  until  they  are 
forty,  and  then  find  abundance  of 


work  ready  for  them  as  long  as  they 
keep  their  health.  The  demand  by 
schools  and  colleges  for  good  coaches 
is  greater  than  the  supply.  An  old 
cricketer  can  train  the  young  idea,  and 
fight  his  battles  over  again,  honored 
and  respected,  telling  how  “there  are 
but  three  good  men  left  in  England, 
and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows  old.” 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  footballer 
has  ended  his  meteoric  career,  he 
usually  finds  himself  left  without  a 
trade,  without  money,  and  perhaps 
with  a  wife  and  children.  The  place 
he  knew  forgetteth  him.  He  has  lived 
the  worst  life  possible  for  a  man  who 
has  to  settle  down  and  earn  his  bread. 
During  five  or  six  years  he  has  had 
plenty  of  money  and  pleasure,  he  has 
received  money  for  playing  a  game  he 
loves,  and  has  been  the  darling  of 
thousands  of  people  in  his  own  class  of 
life.  The  danger  arising  from  such 
popularity  is  very  great.  At  a  great 
football  match,  seven  men  out  of  ten 
would  be  delighted  if  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  day  should  accept  a  drink  from 
them,  and  the  fiylng  forward  or  stal¬ 
wart  back  is  exposed  to  such  tempta¬ 
tion  all  the  week  long.  Club  directors 
know  this  only  too  well.  They  often 
have  to  suspend  their  best  players  for 
what  is  euphemistically  termed  “ne¬ 
glect  of  training  regulations.”  After 
all  the  adulation,  after  a  man  has 
heard  his  name  fiy  living  over  the  lips 
of  men,  after  he  has  lived  on  the  best 
for  nothing,  how  is  he  to  set  himself 
sternly  to  work  and  earn  a  hard-won 
living  as  a  fitter  or  a  laborer?  He  is 
too  old  to  become  a  skilled  artisan. 
The  luckiest  and  longest-headed  man¬ 
age  to  get  themselves  set  up  in  pub¬ 
lic-houses,  and  so  long  as  they  limit 
themselves  to  selling  the  drink,  they 
do  well;  but,  of  course,  they  form  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  worst  feature  of  professional 
football  is  its  sordid  nature.  The  men 
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who,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighties, 
headed  the  movement  and  fought  the 
lirst  battles  for  professionalism  never 
realized  how  far  the  new  system 
would  go.  They  had  seen  that  coun¬ 
ties  in  cricket  could  be  represented  by 
strangers;  the  Lancashire  eleven  of 
those  days  was  a  case  in  point  No¬ 
body  thinks  the  worse  of  Frank  Sugg 
or  of  Lancashire  because  he  came 
from  Derbyshire,  or  of  Mold  because 
he  bettered  his  prospects  by  exchang¬ 
ing  Northamptonshire  for  Lancashire. 
But  what  was  the  exception  in  cricket 
has  become  the  rule  in  Association 
football.  The  “team  of  all  the  talents” 
is  an  eclectic  body  whose  constituent 
parts  come  from  all  the  quarters  of 
Great  Britain.  A  whole  machinery  of 
law  has  been  evolved  to  deal  with 
claims  and  prices,  transfers  and  prior 
rights,  until,  ridiculous  as  it  seems,  the 
advertisements  in  a  leading  athletic 
weekly  remind  one  of  those  once  pub¬ 
lished  by  southern  newspapers  in  the 
American  slave  states.  A  first-class 
team  Is  now  recruited  by  means  that 
savor  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The 
club  agent  goes  to  a  small  town  where 
a  good  player  is  known  to  reside,  and 
Tries  by  offers  of  a  big  bonus  and  big 
wages  to  seduce  him  from  his  present 
f*lub.  If  the  good  folk  of  that  town  or 
village  hear  of  his  attempt,  that  hon- 
<‘st  agent  runs  for  his  life,  and  puts 
himself  many  miles  away.  SScotch 
people  have  been  kuowm  to  take  the 
strongest  measures  with  strangers  try¬ 
ing  to  seduce  Sandy  or  Jock  to  the 
land  of  promise  in  the  South.  Strin¬ 
gent  legislation  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  chief  clubs  to  protect 
themselves  from  one  another.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  is  registered  for  one  I^ieague 
club,  and  one  only.  If  the  club  wishes 
to  part  with  him,  he  is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  club  receiving 
what  is  delicately  called  “transfer 
nioney.” 

Many  of  these  professionals  are 
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Scotchmen,  the  Scotch  temperament 
seeming  to  be  admirably  suited  to 
football,  whether  Association  or  Rug¬ 
by,  and  for  a  long  time  the  Scotch 
authorities  refused  to  allow  these 
traitors  to  represent  their  country  in 
international  matches.  A  few  years 
ago  their  hand  was  forced  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  their  best  players  were 
earning  money  in  England,  and  the 
remnant  were  too  weak  to  furnish  a 
team  which  could  beat  their  rivals. 
But  the  most  remarkable  example 
ever  seen  of  sport  converted  into  busi¬ 
ness,  very  dirty  business,  has  been  af¬ 
forded  by  the  “Test  Matches.”  At 
the  end  of  each  season  until  this  year 
the  last  two  clubs  of  the  First  League 
have  had  to  play  the  first  two  clubs 
of  the  Second  League,  the  latter  striv¬ 
ing  for  promotion,  the  former  to  re¬ 
tain  their  place.  One  of  the  clubs  In 
danger  of  losing  its  status,  was  actu¬ 
ally  lent  players  by  friendly  clubs  who 
were  exempt  from  the  ordeal,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  playing  in  these 
matches.  Over  Association  football 
the  sporting  feeling  of  Englishmen 
seems  to  have  been  diverted  into  a 
strange  channel.  Men’s  ideas  of  good 
and  bad  “sport”  seem  quite  awry. 
One  can  almost  believe  the  club  man¬ 
agers  capable  of  indulging  on  their 
own  account  in  the  fraud  and  chica¬ 
nery  wherein  they  steep  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  their  club.  They  have  an 
unpleasant  experience  when  a  team 
fares  so  badly  that  Its  receipts  almost 
vanish,  and  it  is  necessary  to  sell  the 
best  players,  so  to  speak,  by  public 
auction,  in  order  to  get  money  for 
present  needs.  And  here  is  found  evi¬ 
dence  which  shows  how  much  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  North  are  demoralized. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  stout¬ 
hearted  partisan  who  rejoices  at  vic¬ 
tory,  mourns  over  defeat,  and  loves  his 
club  through  fair  and  foul.  In  these 
days  a  team  must  win  its  matches,  or 
it  is  ruined.  Ix)gically,  everybody 
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must  win,  and  since  that  is  impossible, 
the  side  must  at  least  win  its  matches 
at  home  before  its  own  supporters. 
Any  one  who  studies  the  League 
tabies  will  see  that  is  what  reaily  hap¬ 
pens.  Most  teams,  to  speak  gener¬ 
ally,  win  at  home  and  lose  away  from 
home.  That  club  which  wins  the 
largest  proportion  of  matches  on 
strange  grounds  usually  finds  itself 
champion  of  the  League. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  the  Rug¬ 
by  game  at  present  is  notorious,  as  the 
possession  of  money  has  sapped  the 
morals  of  clubs  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire.  The  English  Union  strictly 
forbade  the  payment  and  bribing  of 
players;  the  rules  as  to  professional¬ 
ism  are  detailed  under  forty-five 
heads.  But  the  money  was  there; 
greater  and  greater  sums  rolled  into 
the  club  coffers  every  Saturday,  and 
the  gold  burnt  holes  in  the  managers’ 
pockets.  They  wanted  to  Insure  their 
best  players’  fidelity,  to  attract  other 
players  to  their  teams,  to  seduce  good 
men  from  rival  teams.  A  system  be¬ 
gan  of  petty  treachery,  mean  cheating 
and  espionage,  which  almost  passes 
belief.  The  Union  was  vigilant;  the 
clubs  were  bent  on  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  they  sometimes  evaded 
the  master’s  eye,  sometimes  were 
caught  and  punished.  The  Committee 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  five  years  ago 
could  tell  strange  stories  of  Ingeni¬ 
ous  devices,  of  money  dropped  into 
men’s  boots  or  slipped  into  the  hand 
in  lavatories  by  seeming-virtuous  of¬ 
ficials,  of  tons  of  coal  arriving  from 
nowhere  and  stopping  at  football 
players’  houses.  The  miserable  game 
was  played  until  convictions  became 
too  numerous.  Then  the  detected 
ones  met  together  and  barred  out  their 
masters;  they  were  tired  of  lectures 
and  canings.  so  they  left  the  old 
school,  and  started  one  in  which  brib¬ 
ery  might  be  not  only  unpunished,  but 
compulsory.  They  have  already  al¬ 


tered  the  rules  of  their  game,  that  it 
may  please  the  spectators  by  being 
faster  and  fiercer.  Humor  is  not  a 
general  gift  in  the  North,  or  the  pros¬ 
perous  Northern  Union  would  drop  the 
silly  pretence  that  they  only  pay  their 
players  a  few  shillings  a  week  for  the 
hour’s  work  they  lose  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  It  was,  we  are  supposed 
to  believe,  the  attraction  of  six  shil¬ 
lings  a  week  that  induced  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land  clubs  to  leave  their  employment 
in  large  numbers  and  come  to  York¬ 
shire  and  Lancashire;  that  led  men 
who  had  been  actually  chosen  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  England  to  forego  that 
honor  and  join  the  Northern  Union; 
that  brought  the  wily  Welshman  all 
the  way  from  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  following  is  a  verbal  extract  from 
Pearson’s  Athletic  Record  of  the  date 
December  8,  1897,  a  paper  most  de¬ 
cidedly  unprejudiced  against  profes¬ 
sional  football.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
leaderette  under  the  title  “The  State 
of  the  Market”: 

The  price  of  these  players  is  rather 
instructive.  Badger  in  the  market 
fetched  £75  and  50s.  a  week  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  No  mention  is  made 
whatever  of  summer  pay.  Badger  is 
presumably  one  of  the  sixteen  best 
three-quarters  in  the  kingdom,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  one  of  the  best 
eight  centres.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a 
soccer  player  of  such  repute,  figures 
like  these  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 
What  does  it  mean?  To  our  mind  it 
conveys  the  idea  that  those  who  pull 
the  wires  of  these  clubs  in  the  north 
have  in  their  innermost  hearts  the 
idea  that  in  the  future  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  await  them. 

So  far  the  contagion  has  not  spread 
to  the  South,  where  the  Influence  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  Universities 
is  strong.  Indeed,  the  reason  why 
Rugby  remained  an  amateur  game  so 
much  longer  than  “Soccer”  is  that  It 
was  always  preferred  by  the  better 
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classes  of  athletes.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  much  more  keenly  played 
end  watched  at  the  Universities  than 
its  rival.  Association  has  touched 
X)itch  and  been  shockingly  defiled. 
North  and  South  are  now  alike,  and 
soon  the  only  football  played,  as  used 
to  be  the  case,  for  love  of  the  game, 
will  be  seen  amongst  University  men. 

The  infiuence  of  cricket  upon  the 
spectators  makes  undoubtedly  for 
good.  Apart  from  the  physical  gain  of 
spending  the  day  in  the  sun,  there  is 
an  air  of  courtesy  and  self-restraint 
about  the  game  itself  which  has  its 
due  effect.  There  are  very  few  im¬ 
portant  cricket  grounds  on  which  the 
behavior  of  the  crowd  is  anything 
but  irreproachable.  Generally  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  is  present;  if  the 
home  side  is  cheered  vehemently,  the 
skill  of  the  visitors  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  In  football  also,  when  club 
meets  club  in  what  are  grimly  styled 
‘‘friendly  matches,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  fierce  encounters  in 
League  and  cup  matches,  players  and 
spectators  know  how  to  behave  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  nobody’s  fault  that 
the  game,  however  fairly  played,  has 
not  the  humanizing  influence  of 
cricket  The  effect  of  League  matches 
.md  cup  ties  is  thoroughly  evil.  Men 
go  in  thousands,  not  to  study  and  ad¬ 
mire  skill  or  endurance,  but  to  see 
their  team  gain  two  points  or  pass  into 
the  next  round.  The  end,  not  the 
means,  is  everything.  Rough  play,  so 
long  as  it  escapes  punishment  from 
the  referee,  is  one  means  to  the  end, 
and  delights  the  crowd.  Nothing  but 
the  firmest  action  by  the  Association 
prevents  assaults  on  referees  and 
players.  The  passions  are  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  human  feeling. 
Referees  in  former  days,  after  a 
match,  were  often  hunted  by  enraged 
partisans,  and  were  brutally  treated, 
unless  protected  by  the  iwllce  or  the 
opposite  faction,  for  naturally  a  ref¬ 


eree  does  not  always  displease  both 
sides.  The  excitement  during  the 
match  is  epidemic,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people,  torn  by  emotions  of  rage 
and  pleasure,  roaring  condemnation 
and  applause,  make  an  alarming  spec¬ 
tacle,  Every  Saturday  in  winter  more 
than  a  million  people  are  cheering  and 
hooting  round  the  football  grounds. 
That  the  tendency  of  it  all  is  towards 
Irutallty  cannot  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  behavior  to  a 
stranger  who  may  have  played 
roughly,  and  to  one  of  the  local  cham¬ 
pions  who  has  ‘‘floored  his  man.”  In 
the  former  case  groans  and  hoots 
make  pandemonium;  the  foulest 
curses  of  an  artisan’s  vocabulary  are 
shouted— and  the  British  workman 
does  not  swear  like  a  comfit-maker’s 
wife;  murder  and  sudden  death  seem 
to  be  abroad.  Towards  their  own 
pet,  for  the  same  act,  the  crowd  is  en¬ 
thusiastic,  facetious;  their  faces  are 
smiled  into  more  lines  than  there  are 
in  the  Times  Atlas;  roars  of  laughter 
peal  at  the  sufferer’s  expense;  it  is 
‘‘Quid  owd  Tommy’s  ower  much  for 
’im.”  So  little  of  the  courtesy  is  there 
which  leads  men  to  applaud  their  op¬ 
ponents’  efforts  at  cricket  or  the  Rugby 
game.  Even  the  salaried  heroes  find 
no  mercy  if  they  play  badly  or  meet 
a  better  team.  After  a  goal  or  two 
have  been  scored  by  the  visitors,  one 
might  think  that  the  home  goal-keeper 
was  a  personal  enemy  of  some  thous¬ 
ands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  so  violent 
is  the  language  used  towards  him. 
Women  are  as  much  out  of  place  at  a 
I.oague  match  as  they  were  at  the 
Olympian  games.  However,  even  if 
the  tie  is  lost,  all  hopes  of  the  cup  are 
not  yet  extinguished.  The  dramatic 
unities  are  violated,  and  the  last  act 
of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  council- 
chamber,  Protests  are  laid  on  all 
kinds  of  grounds,  and,  as  very  few 
clubs  have  clean  records,  there  is  no 
lack  of  material.  Charges  are  met  by 
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counter-charges,  and  all  the  details 
are  swallowed  with  avidity  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  dirty  linen  is  washed  over 
and  over  again,  and  never  becomes 
cleaner.  The  newspapers  fatten  upon 
the  garbage;  in  fact,  the  behavior  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  most  lament¬ 
able  features  of  the  football  mania. 

In  these  days  the  mission  of  the 
press  is  to  “lead  its  regiment  from  be¬ 
hind,”  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public 
opinion,  and  exaggerate  to  the  utmost 
the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the  moment. 
The  newspaper  world  has  seen  in  the 
football  madness  chances  of  increased 
circulation,  and  they  have  devoted 
themselves,  not  so  much  to  chronicle 
the  results  of  matches,  which  is  of 
course  in  their  sphere  of  duty,  aZ  to 
produce  spicy  columns  of  scandal  and 
slander.  The  football  reporters  l.ang 
about  the  grounds,  interview  players 
and  managers,  publish  anything  they 
can  discover  or  invent  If  one  club 
thinks  itself  aggrieved  by  another,  the 
object  of  the  press  is  to  inflame  the 
grievance.  Most  of  these  provincial 
reporters  are  most  bigoted  partisans, 
without  the  smallest  notion  of  what 
fair  play  means.  As  long  as  their 
team  is  winning  they  stifle  the  players 
with  praise;  when  fortune’s  w’heel 
takes  a  turn  they  scatter  accusations 
far  and  wide.  This  player  is  drink¬ 
ing;  that  man  never  was  any  good; 
the  sooner  a  third  goes  back  to  Scot¬ 
land  the  better.  They  would  prosper 
as  Parisian  journalists;  and  now  that 
everybody  can  read,  their  influence  is 
great,  for  there  are  millions  of  people, 
especially  of  the  class  that  supports 
professional  football,  who  take  what¬ 
ever  they  see  in  print  as  gospel. 
These  writers  come  from  the  half-edu- 
cated  class,  and  their  style  is  as  atro¬ 
cious  as  one  would  expect,  but  in  the 
art  of  insinuation  they  are  masters. 
It  never  occurs  to  them  that  a  man 
may  be  honest,  and  unfortunately, 
honesty  seems  at  a  discount  in  profes¬ 


sional  football.  One  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times  is  that  the  infection 
is  spreading  to  other  games.  A 
mark^  deterioration  has  been  noted 
lately  in  the  behavior  of  spectators 
at  cricket  matches  in  the  North.  They 
hoot  and  yell  or  applaud  according  as 
one  side  or  the  other  drops,  catches  or 
makes  other  mistakes  in  the  fleld.  Of 
course  this  bad  behavior  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  leagues  and  cups  have 
been  instituted  for  cricket  as  for  foot¬ 
ball.  Lord  Harris  was  certainly  right 
when  he  offered  up  a  prayer  that  all 
the  league  shields  and  cups  might  be 
melted  down  to  make  silver  plates  for 
the  bats  of  those  players  who  made 
their  century.  The  cricket  press  is 
yet  in  most  cases,  beyond  reproach, 
but  a  worse  spirit  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
parent.  The  county  championship  is 
often  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as 
the  championship  of  the  First  League. 
A  well-known  “progressive”  London 
newspaper  prints  a  column  of  cricket 
gossip  every  day  during  the  season, 
and  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the 
writer’s  first  aim  is  to  glorify  Surrey 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
All  the  dust  of  systems,  all  the  many 
false  results  which  statistics  can  give, 
are  sifted  in  order  to  show  Surrey 
forth  as  the  real  champion.  It  never 
occurred  to  this  Journalist  that  the 
county  championship  is  an  intangible 
reward,  the  bestowal  of  which  really 
rests  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
cricketing  world.  Indeed,  a  passion 
for  statistics  seems  to  have  spread  all 
over  England.  It  may  be  that  compul¬ 
sory  education  has  established  far  and 
wide  an  abstract  love  of  decimals,  and 
that  the  ex-board  schoolboy  cannot  do 
without  his  favorite  study.  There 
are  leagues  within  leagues.  The  na¬ 
tional  schools  of  a  town  have  their 
league,  the  Junior  clubs  have  three  or 
four,  the  senior  clubs  have  their  own, 
and  the  newspapers  print  every  week 
all  the  bewildering  mazes  of  figures 
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which  represents  the  work  done  in 
each  competition.  Some  of  the  report¬ 
ers  publish  the  number  of  corner-kicks 
and*  goal-kicks  taken  in  a  match.  The 
suggestions  for  determining  the  county 
cricket  championship  makes  one’s 
head  ache.  The  impression  left  is 
that  you  divide  the  number  of  runs 
scored  by  the  wickets  taken,  add  the 
number  of  catches  missed,  and  sub¬ 
tract  the  bad  strokes,  and  then  your 
favorite  county  is  obviously  the  proud 
champion. 

Professional  football  is  doing  more 
barm  every  year.  It  has  already 
spread  from  the  North  to  the  South. 
The  Southern  clubs  held  out  for  a  long 
time,  but  have  succumbed  generaliy 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  bad  for  the  players,  worse  for 
the  spectators.  The  former  learn  Im¬ 
provident  habits,  become  vastly  con¬ 
ceited,  whilst  failing  to  see  that  they 
are  treated  as  chattels,  and  cannot 
help  but  be  brutalized.  The  latter  are 
injured  physically  and  morally.  In¬ 
stead  of  playing  themselves  or  taking 
other  exercise  on  their  only  half-holi¬ 
day,  they  stand  still  during  cold,  wet 
afternoons  on  cold,  wet  ground;  the 
number  of  lives  Indirectly  sacrificed  to 
football  must  be  enormous.  Out  of 
twenty  thousand  people  who  stand  to 
watch  each  winter  Saturday,  many 
must  catch  severe  colds;  a  certain  pro- 
I>ortlon  is  bound  to  fare  worse.  The 
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physique  of  the  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation  is  bad  enough  already;  it  is  rap¬ 
idly  growing  worse  under  the  pleas¬ 
ures  no  less  than  the  pains  of  civili¬ 
zation.  As  regards  morality,  the  old 
English  feeling  for  “sport”  or  “fair 
play”  has  receded  to  thinly-populated 
or  remote  districts,  where  athletics 
cannot  be  exploited  for  money,  and 
there  is  no  suflicient  reward  for  all 
the  fry  of  paid  secretaries,  directors, 
correspondents,  agents  and  trainers, 
w’ho  make  a  living  without  working 
for  it.  Englishmen  seem  converted  to 
French  or  American  methods  of 
sport.  The  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  classes, 
which  everybody  professes  to  wish  to 
see  removed,  is  growing  more  distinct. 
The  terms  “gentleman”  and  “amateur” 
have  now  very  different  connotations. 
Gentlemen  can  now  only  play  Associ¬ 
ation  football  with  each  other,  for 
they  cannot  risk  plunging  into  the 
moral  slough.  Gentlemen  must  not 
tun  foot-races  or  ride  bicycle-races  in 
open  company.  The  unutterable  cor¬ 
ruption  of  amateur  athletics  during 
the  last  few  years  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon;  the  betting  and  swindling,  the 
feigned  jiames,  the  selling  of  races, 
pace-making,  that  hateful  travesty  of 
sport,  and  many  other  abuses  are  no- 
.torious.  Football  Is  on  the  same  road; 
let  us  pray  that  the  Inherent  virtue  in 
cricket  may  continue  to  preserve  It. 

Ernest  Ensor. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

Any  work  which  facilitates  the  as-  Aiguille  du  Gofiter,  will  have  noticed 
cent  of  a  great  peak  (always  excepting  with  approval  the  works  which  are  be- 
a  funicular  railway  to  the  top)  is  a  ing  carried  out  by  public  and  private 
proper  and  laudable  undertaking,  and  enterprise  on  this  route.  That  part  of 
climbers  who  have  recently  ascended  the  improvement  which  is  due  to  state 
ilont  Blanc  via  Bellevue  and  the  Initiative  has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  tourist,  for  whom  the  French 
Department  of  Mountains  and  Forests, 
like  all  self-respecting  government  of¬ 
fices,  has  a  profound  scorn,  but  with  a 
more  serious  matter.  The  sub-glaclal 
reservoir  in  the  glacier  de  T6te-Rousse, 
the  bursting  of  which  inundated  St. 
Gervais-les-Bains  in  1892,  is  reforming, 
and  after  some  naturally  anxious  con¬ 
sideration  the  engineers  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  decided  to  bore  a  tunnel 
from  the  glacier  of  Bionnassay  whicli 
shall  tap  this  reservoir  and  allow  the 
water  to  escape,  as  fast  as  it  collects, 
down  the  Bionnassay  glacier.  This 
undertaking  has  necessitated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  broad  and  easily  rising 
mule-track  to  the  spot,  with  the  result 
that  any  ordinary  walker  will  next 
season  be  able  to  go  from  St  Gervals 
to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gotlter  in 
five  to  six  hours,  and  a  practised 
climber  in  much  less.  The  path  was 
not  quite  finished  in  mid-September, 
when  M.  Feraud  took  me  up  to  the 
glacier  de  Tete-Rousse  to  Inspect  the 
work  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  but  if 
the  fine  weather  lasts  a  little  longer 
the  path  should  be  finished  this  season. 
That  it  has  taken  about  twice  as  much 
time  and  money  as  was  calculated  is 
merely  to  say  that  it  is  an  ordinary  bit 
of  mountain  engineering.  The  im¬ 
mense  cavity  in  the  glacier,  which  is 
familiar  by  sight  or  photograph  to  all 
visitors  to  Chamonix,  has  frozen  over, 
though  its  edges  can  be  easily  traced, 
and  Interest  now  centres  in  the  wall 
of  the  glacier  through  which  the  tun¬ 
nel  is  being  bored.  A  credit  of  90,000 
francs  has  been  voted  for  the  making 
of  the  tunnel,  which  will  perhaps,  with 
economy  and  good  luck,  be  completed 
for  150,000  francs.  So  far  the  work 
has  been  carried  out,  as  M.  Feraud 
told  me  with  some  pride,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  finger  of  one  of  his  men  being  in¬ 
jured. 

Apart  from  the  visitors  and  residents 
of  St  Gervais-les-Bains,  who  naturally 


have  a  somewhat  strong  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  these  operations,  most  people 
will  care  more  about  certain  minor 
schemes  in  continuation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  works  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  with  a  view  to  popularizing  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  from  this  side. 
M.  Numa  Alantaz,  a  former  guide  and 
present  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at  St. 
Geiwais,  w'ho  accompanied  me  on  to 
the  Aiguille  du  GoQter,  showed  me  a 
patch  of  sheltered  rock  on  the  right  of 
the  T6te-Rousse  glacier,  where  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  build  a  cMlet  similar  to  that 
on  the  Grands-Mulets.  The  materials 
for  this  chtlet  have  already  been 
brought  up  to  the  Pavilion  Bellevue, 
and  it  will  possibly  be  finished  at  the 
beginning  of  next  season.  Although 
it  will  be  at  an  elevation  of  11,200  feet 
— i.  e.,  1,200  feet  higher  than  the  cabane 
on  the  Grands-Mulets— it  will  be  far 
more  easy  of  access.  But  the  aspirant 
to  Mont  Blanc  having  been  brought  so 
far  in  leisurely  ease,— I  write,  be  it  un¬ 
derstood,  not  for  those  who  scorn 
slowly  rising  paths  and  love  only  the 
cheminies  and  summits  of  aiguilles,  but 
for  those  mildly  ambitious  climbers 
who,  while  wanting  to  reach  Dr  Jan¬ 
ssen’s  observatory,  seek  a  compromise 
between  a  funicular  railway  and  the 
gymnastics  necessary  for  passing  the 
“junction,”— his  conductors  are  now 
face  to  face  with  the  crux  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  the  Aiguille  du  GoQter.  This  is 
not  a  climb  beloved  of  guides;  it  means 
an  ascent  of  three  to  four  hours  along 
a  route  which  is  never  twice  the  same, 
and  which  runs  in  any  case  for  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty  minutes  across  an  ice 
couloir,  under  a  brisk  fire  of  falling 
stones.  According  to  information 
given  to  me  by  the  Mayor  of  St  Ger- 
vais,  it  is  now,  however,  about  to  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  commune  of  St. 
Gervals,  who  mean  to  make  some  sort 
of  rough  permanent  foot-path  among 
the  rocks,  to  put  iron  railings,  such  as 
one  finds  on  the  cheminie  of  the  Br6- 
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vent  or  on  the  “Mauvais  Pas”  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  three  and  a 
Mer  de  Glace,  up  this  path,  and  if  half  to  four  hours.  Not  only  would 
possible  to  do  this  on  the  far  artte,  so  this  be  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
as  to  avoid  the  traverse  of  the  stone-  on  the  Grands-Mulets  route,  but  it 
swept  couloir.  If  this  is  done  the  would  be  much  less  fatiguing,  and— 
aiguille  could  be  ascended  by  a  fast  this  last  is  a  point  which  wiil  carry 
climber  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  he  the  day  in  most  doubtful  cases— far 
could  go  on  from  this  summit  to  the  less  costly. 

London  Times. 


GRAYLING.* 

The  future  chronicler  of  the  Vic-  entered  no  one’s  head.  It  was  not 
torian  era,  when  noticing  social  played  at  Oxford  until  about  1854.  At 
changes,  will  find  himself  compelled  to  old  country  houses  and  suburban  tav- 
devote  much  of  his  space  to  the  enor-  erns  bowls  maintained  a  precarious 
mous  increase  of  sport  and  athletic  existence,  but  croquet  and  lawn  tennis 
games.  Sixty  years  ago  boxing  was  had  not  been  invented.  The  Univer- 
dying,  as  duelling  had  perished  shortly  sity  Sports,  in  which  the  picked  ath- 
before,  by  a  discreditable  death.  Golf  letes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  con- 
was  oniy  known  in  Scotland,  and  like  tend  against  each  other,  were  not 
curling,  the  other  favorite  game  of  established  until  1860. 

Scotchmen,  showed  no  sign  of  sallying  The  same  progress  and  development 
forth  to  conquer  other  lands.  Cricket  may  be  seen  in  those  sports  proper 
was  just  entering  a  more  scientific  with  which  guns  and  fishing-rods  are 
stage,  but  no  one  could  have  predicted  concerned.  Grayling  and  grayling- 
tbe  ascendancy  it  has  since  gained,  fishing  had  indeed  much  slipped  out  of 
The  University  Boat  Race  was  not  yet  sight,  mainly  owing  to  the  preponder- 
in  its  infancy,  and  ten  years  after-  ance  which  Scottish  sports  were  gain- 
wards,  Instead  of  the  serried  thou-  ing,  and  there  are  few  grayling  in 
sands  who  now  repair  to  the  banks  of  Scotland,  though  now  they  are  found 
the  Thames  to  see  it  rowed,  a  few  hun-  in  numbers  in  the  Tweed,  and  have 
dreds  of  University  men  galloped  been  introduced  with  every  prospect 
abreast  of  the  competitors,  and  it  was  of  success  in  the  Clyde  and  the  Ayr. 
esteemed  amusing  if  they  succeeded  Scrope  and  St.  John’s  writings  had  at 
in  driving  into  the  water  the  thin  once  popularized  deer-stalking.  The 
fringe  of  lookers-on  who  occupied  the  taste  for  this  recreation  is  at  present 
banks.  Football  had  not  migrated  only  checked  by  its  costliness  and  the 
from  the  boys’  playground.  In  cer-  limited  supply  of  forests.  The  same 
tain  old  towns  by  ancient  custom  at  sportsmen  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  are  also 
Eastertide  balls  were  unscientifically  largely  answerable  for  the  delight 
kicked  along  the  streets  to  the  danger  everywhere  taken  in  grouse-shooting, 
of  windows  and  disgust  of  quiet  peo-  It  is  only  needful  to  survey  any  High- 
ple.  As  for  football  attaining  its  pres-  land  district  to  see  how  advantageous 
ent  development,  such  a  thought  had  the  gratification  of  this  taste  has 

•  1.  **The  Book  of  the  Grayling.”  By  T.  E.  3.  “The  Encyclopa.'dla  of  Sport.”  Ekllted  by 
Prltt.  Leeda,  1888.  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Hedley  Peek, 
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proved  to  the  prosperity  of  Scotland. 
More  than  this,  the  wild  animals  and 
game-birds  of  Scotland  have  provided 
subject-matter  for  a  multitude  of 
books  and  support  a  plentiful  supply 
of  magazines  and  papers  devoted  to 
their  charms  as  game.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
health  and  quiet  happiness  which 
shooting  brings  to  its  votaries  and  the 
prosperity  which  such  a  pursuit  con¬ 
fers  on  the  country  at  large.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  would  find  itself  sufficiently 
strong  to  abrogate  the  game  laws  or  to 
innovate  on  the  sporting  habits  of  so 
many  dwellers  In  the  rural  districts 
and  so  many  hard  workers  in  the 
towns. 

Turning  from  fur  and  feathers  to  the 
attractions  of  fishing,  there  are  few 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  man— 

Who  with  his  angle  and  his  books 

Can  think  the  longest  day  well  spent; 
And  praises  God  when  back  he  looks 

And  finds  that  all  were  innocent. 

Nor  is  It  at  present  contemplated  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
anglers  who,  having  joined  some  an¬ 
gling  club,  devote  their  leisure  to  the 
capture  of  coarse  fish.  Year  by  year 
angling  clubs  arise  and  find  members. 
Year  by  year,  whether  they  fish  inland 
streams  or  prefer  sea-fishing,  the  fish 
they  there  catch  supply  endless  rec¬ 
reation  to  the  sons  of  labor,  who  are 
among  the  keenest  professors  of  the 
angling  art  The  Crown  possesses  no 
happier,  more  contented,  and  persever¬ 
ing  subjects  than  anglers.  Railroads 
and  other  public  bodies  do  well  in  con¬ 
sulting  their  interests  to  the  full.  The 
number  of  men  who  are  met  during 
summer  in  Scotland  armed  with 
basket  and  fishing-rod  is  amazing- 
more  especially  when  the  scant  luck 
which  falls  to  the  share  of  most  of 
them  is  taken  into  consideration.  On 
the  Broads,  too,  large  numbers  of 
anglers  secure,  when  they  can,  a  day's 


innocent  recreation.  On  a  half -holiday 
crowds  of  artisans  and  clerks  find 
their  way  by  cycle  or  train  from  every 
large  town  to  some  reservoir  or  suit¬ 
able  river,  and  spend  many  hours  in 
angling. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  literature  and  practice  of  fiy-fish- 
ing  for  trout  were  here  touched  upon. 
In  that  time  adherents  have  joined  the 
craft  from  all  sides.  The  expenses  at¬ 
tending  salmon-fishing  remove  it  from 
many  who  would  otherwise  pursue  it 
enthusiastically.  In  its  cheaper 
forms  the  sport  has  long  been  a  rec¬ 
reation  which  not  the  sternest  Puritan 
could  deny  the  clergy.  The  grayling 
might  indeed  be  claimed  by  the  clergy 
as  their  professional  preserve,  since  no 
less  an  ecclesiastic  than  St  Ambrose 
of  Milan,  alluding  to  the  coloring  of 
its  dorsal  fin,  and  the  faint  perfume 
which  is  noticeable  in  handling  a 
newly  caught  grayling,  called  It  “the 
flower  of  fishes.”  Fly-fishing  clubs 
exist  everywhere,  although  most  of 
them  are  unprovided  with  a  home  and 
settled  Penates,  unlike  the  Fly-fishers’ 
Club  which  sprang  Into  being  from  the 
brain  of  that  angling  Jupiter,  Mr. 
Marston.  Even  women  are  now  dili¬ 
gently  betaking  themselves  to  a  sport 
which,  despite  the  prestige  of  Dame 
Juliana  Berners,  has  till  the  last  few 
decades  been  confined  to  the  other  sex. 
Sooth  to  say,  the  apparition  of  a  lady 
equipped  for  wading  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  of  the  day  strikes  a  masculine 
beholder  with  amazement,  and  he  calls 
to  mind  Milton’s  words:— 

But  who  is  this?  What  thing  of  sea 
or  land? 

Female  of  sex  It  seems. 

That,  so  bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing.  (“Samson 

Agonlstes,”  710.) 

Dare  a  piscatorial  Clodius  thrust  him¬ 
self  Into  the  mysteries  of  the  modern 
Bona  Dea,  he  would  recommend  to 
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ladies  strong  boots,  short  petticoats, 
and  sober  colors  in  hat  and  dress. 
These  would  be  found  most  useful 
when  fishing,  and  certainly  would  not 
detract  from  the  fair  wearer’s  charms. 

The  angler  in  Norway  frequently 
falls  In  with  grayling,  which  are  the 
same  variety  of  the  salmonidse  as  our 
English  fish.  If  anything  they  run  to 
a  larger  size,  from  one  to  three  pounds, 
and  even  more.  The  conditions  of  life 
in  the  north  apparently  suit  grayling 
better  than  do  those  in  Great  Britain. 
The  grayling,  (or  little  gray  fish),  some¬ 
times  called  “umber,”  quasi  ab  umbra, 
because  it  rises  at  a  fiy  so  swiftly  that 
It  resembles  a  shadow.  Inherits  much 
legendary  matter,  which  may  be  found 
in  Walton  and  elsewhere,  and  is  ad¬ 
mirably  summarized  In  the  article  con¬ 
tained  in  the  excellent  “Encyclopaedia 
of  Sport,”  now  In  course  of  publication 
by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  The 
learned  Joseph  Lauzoin,  so  far  back  as 
1689,  commends  its  use  in  small-pox 
and  other  complaints.*  There  is  no 
need  to  consider  Its  scientific  position 
among  the  salmonidae  or  to  decide 
whether  It  Is  a  coregonus.  “Our 
treatise,”  as  Aristotle  says  in  the 
“Ethics,”  “alms  rather  at  practical 
matters.”  Grayling,  like  the  rainbow 
trout  (8.  irideus),  spawn  in  April,  a 
very  different  time  from  that  chosen 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  salmon 
family.  Thus  they  should  not  In  con¬ 
science  be  taken  out  of  the  water  until 
July.  Last  year  a  large  grayling  was 
caught  In  November  at  Lelntwardlne 
(which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  made 
the  classic  home  of  the  species),  with 
ova  well  developed.  How  this  could 
occur  Is  a  difllcult  question.  Probably 
an  injury  had  caused  the  abnormal  re¬ 
production.  Ordinarily  the  fish  may 
be  seen  on  gravel  beds  in  shallow  wa¬ 
ter  during  April  In  the  act  of  spawn- 

I  "Dat  Itqnorem  oleaglnoanm,  elegante  rnbtenn- 
dem,  qnl  eat  remedinm  contra  foveaa  Tartola- 
nim,  et  contra  clcatrlcea,  ocnlomm  macnlaa,” 


ing,  and  then  appear  quite  black  in¬ 
stead  of  in  their  usual  dress  of  silver 
and  chocolate.  At  this  time  they  are 
so  ravenous  that  they  will  rise  at  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fiy.  Should  one  be  caught, 
another,  probably  a  male,  will  follow 
bis  mate  quite  up  to  the  fisherman’s 
net,  showing  little  fear  of  man.  This 
habit  of  spawning  in  April  renders  a 
stream  containing  grayling  an  object 
to  be  coveted.  For  these  fish  thus 
come  into  season  just  as  the  trout  go 
out  of  it  in  October,  and  remain  at 
their  best  throughout  the  winter.  The 
October  fishing  is  a  boon  in  many 
ways.  Autumn  never  displaying  her 
beauty  so  much  as  at  the  waterside. 
In  November  many  good  grayling  are 
caught  with  the  artificial  fiy,  but  most 
often  by  means  of  a  small  well-scoured 
red  worm  let  down  the  currents  with 
a  diminutive  fioat  At  certain  times 
and  on  some  rivers  the  artificial  grass¬ 
hopper  (which  is  not  in  the  least  like 
the  natural  insect)  proves  a  fatal 
bait 

We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Pls- 
cator,  who  affirms  that  a  grayling  is 
“one  of  the  deadest-hearted  fishes  in 
the  world,  and  the  bigger  he  is  the 
more  easily  caught”  Were  we  asked 
how  to  catch  grayling  we  should  pre¬ 
scribe  but  two  rules;  use  very  fine  gut 
and  very  small  files.  Choose  too  a 
sunny  morning  following  a  frosty 
night  A  slight  shade  of  red  is  always 
attractive  in  a  grayling  fiy;  indeed,  the 
“red  tag”  is  an  old  favorite.  The  files 
generally  used  should  be  “diminutives 
of  nature,”  tied  with  dyed  feathers 
and  worsted  or  silk.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  been  shown  some  files,  exquis¬ 
itely  small,  tied  with  tags  of  crimson 
macaw  feathers.  These  keep  their 
color  In  the  water  better  than  those 
made  of  dyed  materials.  A  friend 
caught  seven  grayling  in  the  Wiley 

ptc.  (‘‘Zoologia  Panra.  alve  tractatua  do  aol- 
maltbaa  ad  medlclnam  facientibna.”) 
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near  Salisbury  with  these  flies  last  ling  will  prosper  has  been  long  ago  in¬ 
autumn.  They  weighed  nine  pounds.*  dicated  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  “They  re- 

General  Venables  well  understood  quire  a  combination  of  stream  and 
the  habits  of  the  grayling;  “the  um-  pool;  they  like  a  deep  still  pool  for 

ber,”  he  says,  “is  generally  taken  with  rest,  and  a  rapid  stream  above,  and  a 

the  same  baits  as  the  trout;  he  is  an  gradually  declining  shallow  below, 
eager  flsh,  blteth  freely,  and  will  rise  -and  a  bottom  where  loam  or  marl  is 
often  at  the  same  flie  If  you  prick  him  mixed  with  gravel;  and  they  are  not 
not”*  Walton  held  Venables  In  high  found  abundant  except  in  rivers  that 
estimation,  wrote  to  him,  and  greatly  have  these  characteristics.”  He  goes 

praised  him  for  his,  as  I  may  call  it  on  to  note  that  grayling  were  Intro- 

“Epitome  of  Angling.”  duced  Into  the  Test  after  1808,  a  state- 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  men  which  will  surprise  many  anglers 
distribution  of  grayling.  It  is  essen-  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deeming 
tially  a  northern  flsh.  Five  species  of  them  indigenous  to  that  river.*  Sev- 
grayling  inhabit  the  streams  of  North-  eral  Yorkshire  rivers  contain  them, 
em  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  such  as  the  Ure  and  Wharfe,  and  even 
The  poisson  bleu  of  the  Canadian  voy-  one  brook  in  Lincolnshire,  though  as  a 
agers  is  well  known.  The  Arctic  gray-  rule  the  grayling  is  conspicuously  ab- 
ling  (Thymallus  aignifer)  was  flrst  dis-  sent  from  the  Eastern  Counties.  Ex- 
covered  during  Sir  J.  Franklin’s  expe-  cellent  grayling  may  be  taken  in  the 
dition  to  the  North  Pole.  Captain  Wye,  the  Trent,  and  the  Lugg. 

Back  (then  a  midshipman),  took  the  Grayling  under  half  a  pound  in 
flrst  specimen  with  an  artiflcial  fly.  weight  do  not  appear  to  spawn,  ren- 
T.  tricolor,  the  Michigan  grayling,  in-  dering  it  probable  that  they  do  not  at- 
habits  that  State  and  the  head  waters  tempt  to  spawn  till  their  third,  or  per- 
of  the  Missouri  in  Montana.  It  rivals  haps  fourth,  season.  At  a  little  dis- 
the  common  grayling  {T.  vulgaris)  in  tance  the  eggs  resemble  toad  spawn; 
the  facility  with  which  it  lends  itself  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
to  acclimatization.  Yet  another,  a  sal-  trout  and  transparent  It  is  found 
monoid  of  the  grayling  family,  was  that  the  grayling  generally  heads 
taken  during  our  last  Artie  Expedition  down  stream.  In  Scandinavia  gray- 
in  a  high  degree  of  latitude.*  It  is  ling  inhabit  sea-lakes,  and  are  taken  In 
often  said  that  the  monks  Introduced  the  Cattegat  and  Baltic.  They  are 
the  grayling  Into  England,  but  the  rapid  growers,  attaining  to  four  or 
fact  that  this  flsh  can  be  acclimatized  flve  Inches  In  length  In  a  few  months.* 
with  ease  probably  shows  that  they  One  of  the  most  Interesting  cases  of 
spread  it  over  the  land  by  choosing  acclimatizing  the  grayling  In  recent 
streams  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  days  took  place  in  the  Monnow,  the 
Its  habits.  The  river  in  which  gray-  excellent  trout-stream  running  be- 

•  “Detached  BadKer”  (a  well-known  and  akll- 
fnl  angler)  aaya  (“Field,”  March  6th,  1S981: 

“the  largest  grayling  of  which  I  have  full  de¬ 
tails,  and  of  the  weight  of  which  there  can  l>e 
no  doubt,  was  one  killed  In  Houghton  Mill-pool, 

November  7th,  1891,  by  Mr.  Walbran,  caught  by 
spinning  a  worm  on  the  finest-drawn  gut.  It 
was  over  19  Inches  In  length,  maximum  girth 
11  inches,  and  weighed  over  3  lb.  9  ox.”  Out 
of  659  killed  by  “Detached  Badger”  In  the  Test 
from  1879  to  the  end  of  1897  there  were  only  6 
of  3  lb.  or  over;  71  were  between  2  lb.  and  3  lb. 

*  “The  Experienc’d  Angler,”  London,  1662. 


‘  Those  who  do  not  know  grayling  by  sight 
may  see  them  admirably  represented  In  the  fine 
plates,  many  of  them  elaborately  coloured  and 
heightened  with  silver,  of  Agasslx— “L’Hlstolre 
Naturelle  des  Poissons  d'Ean  Douce  de  I'Enrope 
Centrale,”  Livre  I.,  Salmo  and  Tbymallus,  18.39- 
42.  The  grayling’s  dorsal  fin  Is  very  large.  The 
fish  has  a  smaller  bead  and  month  than  the 
trout,  with  a  more  forked  tall  and  a  curious 
elliptical  eye. 

•  “Salmonia,”  Seventh  and  Eighth  Days. 

•  F.  Day,  “British  .Salmonld®,”  1  vol.,  1887, 
p.  278  seq. 
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tween  Herefordshire  and  Monmouth. 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  few 
years  towards  the  naturalization  of 
fish.  One  or  two  abortive  attempts 
had  previously  been  made  to  stock  this 
river,  but  on  16th  May,  1882,  Mr. 
Attwood-Mathews,  Pontrilas  Court, 
placed  4,000  young  grayling.  Just  free 
of  the  vesicle,  in  the  Dore  River,  which 
flows  into  the  the  Monnow  near  Pon¬ 
trilas.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of 
them  till  April  1887,  five  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  many  grayling  were 
watched  spawning  in  the  Dore.  A 
good  many  small  grayling  (locally 
known  as  “shotts”)  were  captured  in 
1888.  After  that  year  they  increased 
abundantly,  and  are  now  taken  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Monnow’s 
course.  They  have  even  ascended  the 
Honddhu  into  the  Black  Mountains.^ 
Thus  in  ten  years’  time  a  fishing  dis¬ 
trict  had  been  rendered  much  more 
valuable  as  a  sporting  country  by  fly¬ 
fishing  being  prolonged  there  into 
December.  Sinister  whispers  suggest 
that  the  grayling  may  Injure  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trout  in  the  Monnow.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  grayling,  free  in  mid¬ 
winter  from  family  cares,  may  to 
some  extent  prey  upon  the  trout  ova. 
But  the  danger  is  probably  less  than 
it  appears,  since  in  mid-winter  the 
grayling  lie  in  the  deep  running  water, 
while  the  spawning  trout  have  pushed 
up  to  the  gravel  beds  covered  by  rapid 
streams. 

It  is  high  time  now  for  the  angler  to 
close  his  books,  even  though  they  are 
on  subjects  so  fascinating  as  angling 
and  natural  history,  and  betake  him¬ 
self  to  the  riverside,  with  Dame 
.Tuliana  Bemers’s  words  in  his  mind: 
“The  grallynge,  by  another  name 
called  oombre,  is  a  delycyous  fysshe 
to  mannys  mouthe.  And  ye  may  take 
him  like  as  ye  doo  the  trought”  The 

'  See  “Proceedings  of  the  Woolhope  Club,” 
1894,  p.  201. 

*  “The  generous,  gentle  angler  that  values  bis 


Dame  (to  adopt  the  old-fashioned  view 
of  her  personality)  is  unquestionably 
correct  in  her  dictum  that  the  grayling 
may  be  taken  “all  the  yere  with  a 
redde  worme.”  In  the  dead  of  winter 
anglers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  grayling,*  but  when 
March  gleams  tempt  them  to  the  river¬ 
side  to  catch  trout,  a  long  dull  drag 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stream  at  once 
tells  the  skilled  fisherman  that  he  has 
taken  a  grayling  about  to  spawn, 
which  accounts  for  the  fish’s  ravenous¬ 
ness.  After  a  good  deal  of  pulling 
(for  grayling  in  such  a  plight  invari¬ 
ably  seek  the  deepest  currents),  an 
ugly,  black,  lank  fish  at  length  emerges, 
as  unlike  a  September  grayling  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  This  the  chagrined 
angler  unhooks  and  puts  back  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Or  a  small  one 
leaps  up  and  merrily  takes  the  trout 
fiy.  The  activity  of  the  grayling  may 
be  noticed  as  he  rises  swiftly  from  the 
bottom  to  take  the  fiy,  so  different 
from  the  trout,  which  usually  lies  Just 
under  the  surface,  and  quietly  sucks 
in  the  lure.  Ausonius  long  ago  no¬ 
ticed  this  swift  rise:— 

Effugiensque  oculos  celeri  levis  umbra 
natatu.  (Idyll,  x.  90.) 

The  captive,  being  any  weight  up 
to  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  and  not  being  about 
to  spawn  this  season  can  be  kept,  and 
will  reward  its  captor  at  breakfast 
Walton  says  that  “no  man  should  in 
honesty  catch  a  trout  till  the  middle  of 
March;’’  “yet  I  hope’’  (adds  Plscator, 
“Compleat  Angler,’’  li.  7)  “he  will  give 
a  man  leave  sooner  to‘  take  a  grayling, 
which,  as  I  told  you,  is  in  the  dead 
months  in  his  best  season.’’ 

Unfortunately  streams  are  seldom  in 
fit  condition  for  fiy-fisblng  in  winter. 

health  beKina  not  bla  noble  recreation  of  angllnx 
till  March,  and  leaves  off  at  Michaelmas.” 

(Howlett,  “The  Angler's  Sure  Guide,”  1708.) 
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More  pleasant  is  the  attempt  to  take 
grayling  in  a  July  evening.  Trout  are 
rising  everywhere,  but  so  clear  is  the 
water  and  so  suspicious  the  fish  that  it 
is  exceptional  to  put  the  fiy  over  them 
to  much  advantage.  It  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  with  grayling.  Armed  with  the 
“sedge  fiy,”  the  “green  insect,”  or  best 
of  all,  the  “red  tag”  (for  the  grayling, 
as  has  been  noted,  is  unusually  fond  of 
a  spot  of  bright  color),  the  fisherman 
brushes  past  the  thickets  of  pink  wil¬ 
low-herb,  almost  treading  upon  a 
hedgehog  and  scaring  the  peaceful 
water-rat  on  the  other  side  from  its 
feast  on  the  arrow-head,  and  tries  the 
sparkling  currents  beyond.  At  the 
second  cast  be  strikes  one,  may  be,  but 
a  July  grayling  demands  much  patient 
address  in  order  to  capture  it.  This 
one  probably  runs  out  line,  and  then, 
curving  its  body  like  an  angry  cat,  lets 
the  angler  draw  itself  to  him  in  such 
a  position  as  to  present  the  fullest 
front  to  the  stream.  The  cunning  arti¬ 
fice  at  once  succeeds,  and,  its  tender 
mouth  giving  way,  the  fish  escapes. 
The  next  one  darts  among  the  “dag¬ 
gers”  (as  sedges  are  termed  in  Devon), 
and  the  angler  knows  he  may  at  once 
say  farewell  to  it  A  third,  by  good 
luck  rather  than  skill,  in  a  weedy  spot 
is  put  in  the  basket.  Another,  in  that 
curious  manner  peculiar  to  this  fish, 
slips  unaccountably  off  the  hook  just 
as  the  landing  net  approaches.  Unless 
a  man  is  both  skilful  and  a  patient 
fisherman,  catching  grayling  in  sum¬ 
mer  is  not  the  easy  task  which  some 
suppose  it.  A  light  and  yet  firm  band 
is  imperatively  needed.  Meanwhile 
the  sun  sets  in  bars  of  red  and  gold  op 
the  river  behind  him.  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  twilight  of  an  English  summer, 
serenely  beautiful,  is  enough  to  con¬ 
sole  an  angler  for  any  spiteful  deal¬ 
ings  of  fortune,  while  the  peace  of  the 
pastoral  landscape  around  him  seems 
to  whisper  from  the  book  so  dear  to 
the  scholar  angler:— 


Omitte  mirarl  beatae 
Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Ilonije. 

Most  pleasant  of  all  the  months  in 
which  to  fish  for  grayling  is  October, 
particularly  if  the  reader  be  privileged, 
as  has  been  our  happy  lot,  to  catch 
this  fish  in  the  Teme  at  far-famed 
Leintwardine.  A  low  scheme  of  color 
matches  the  fitful  sunlights  which  oc¬ 
casionally  break  out  from  the  clouded 
skies.  Shades  of  brown  and  yellow 
predominate  in  the  landscape.  Espe¬ 
cially  striking  is  the  dead-gold  foliage 
of  the  willow,  Itself  the  most  beautiful 
of  English  trees,  according  to  Ruskin, 
which  more  freely  than  any  other  tree 
drops  its  leaves  into  the  river,  and  in 
time  forms  long  mud-banks.  On  a 
typical  October  day  these  leaves  swirl 
upwards  in  the  colored  eddies,  and, 
frequently  catching  on  his  files,  try  the 
angler’s  equanimity.  Among  them,  in 
a  line  from  an  alder,  half  of  which  has 
fallen  forward  into  the  river,  may  be 
noticed  several  dimples  rather  than 
rises.  A  skilled  eye  at  once  knows 
them  to  be  grayling  taking  the  gnats 
which  from  time  to  time  fioat  past. 
And  now  commences  a  curious  scene, 
due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  grayling. 
A  trout  must  be  very  hungry  to  suffer 
a  fly  to  be  put  over  him  more  than 
once.  The  grayling  is  beautifully  in¬ 
different,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not 
touched  by  book  or  line  will  continue 
rising  with  the  greatest  sang  froid. 
Here  the  dry-fly  fisherman  is  in  his 
element  Fourteen  or  fifteen  times 
have  we  put  the  flies  over  a  grayling 
rising  in  this  manner  without  the  least 
notice  being  taken  of  them,  while  at, 
say,  the  sixteenth  cast  patience  has 
met  its  reward,  and  the  grayling  been 
captured. 

A  little  further  on,  where  a  swift  rip¬ 
ple  dies  into  a  deep  pool,  a  grayling  is 
sure  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  files.  It 
does  not  abide  in  one  “hover”  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  a  trout  loves  to  do.  Such  a 
place  would  have  few  attractions  In 
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mid  stream  for  the  one  fish,  while  the  for  a  while  and  meditates  on  the  situa- 
other  delights  in  it  Carefully  does  tion  while  eating  lunch.  Clearly  the 
the  angler  wade  in  and  throw  a  long  alder  leaves  seem  harmless  to  the 
fine  line  where  he  has  seen  the  fish  fish’s  little  brain.  So  long  as  he  can 
rise.  Off  goes  the  stricken  grayling  feed  among  them  he  evidently  thinks 
down  stream.  Any  attempt  to  stop  it  himself  safe.  “Habet!”  at  length 
suddenly  would  at  once,  thanks  to  its  whispers  the  fisherman,  as  he  tears  a 
tender  mouth,  prove  fatal.  The  angler  slit  in  a  stout  alder  leaf,  inserts  the 
must  pursue,  treating  it  carefully,  as  It  gut  into  It,  and  suffers  about  two 
is  evidently  a  good  fish.  The  cunning  inches  of  the  latter  to  hang  down  with 
creature  makes  for  a  quick  stream  the  hook  and  a  very  small  seductive 
ending  in  a  mimic  waterfall,  perhaps  worm.  Gently  dropping  leaf  and  hook 
six  inches  high.  Still  the  angler  dare  into  the  stream,  the  leaf  fioats  on,  ap- 
not  use  much  force,  and  in  a  trice  the  parently  as  harmless  as  those  already 
fish  rushes  over  the  water-break,  and  passing  by.  A  moment,  and  the  an- 
a  slack  line  tells  the  sad  tale  that  the  gler’s  heart  is  in  his  mouth,  while  the 
best  fish  the  angler  may  hook  that  day  whirring  of  his  reel,  assisted  by  a  gen- 
has  escaped.  In  such  a  situation  a  tern-  tie  movement  of  his  wrist,  shows  that 
porizing  policy  is  ever  unsuccessful,  th®  man  has  outdone  the  fish  in  cun- 
A  resolute  determination  to  keep  the  nlng.  in  spite  of  all  the  finer  senses  of 
fish  above  the  water-fall  might  have  smelling,  tasting,  and  seeing  peculiar 
meant  victory.  The  fortiter  in  re  to  the  latter. 

method  is  at  times  the  safest  even  I-lke  the  English  trout,  which  have 
with  a  grayling.  acclimatized,  through  the  late 

One  more  ideal  picture  may  be  Frank  Buckland’s  exertions,  in  New 
•drawn  of  grayling-fishing  with  a  worm  Zealand,  grayling  in  certain  waters 
in  the  autumn.  Only  the  last  handful  ®Pt  to  grow  fat  and  lazy,  and  will 
of  leaves  now  remains  on  the  trees.  *^®t  then  rise  readily  to  artificial  files. 
Trout  have  sought  the  smaller  brooks,  ^  brook  In  East  Lincolnshire,  famous 

and  are  engaged  In  spawning.  A  keen  ®t  one  time  for  its  grayling-fishing,  in 

breeze  drifts  a  shower  or  two  from  the  which  this  fish  had  been  originally  In- 
hills,  and  a  pair  of  melancholy  crows  troduced  by  that  keen  sportsman,  the 
caw  from  an  ash-tree  as  high  as  Sutton,  forms  a  case  in 

Yggdrasil.  The  angler  opens  his  bag  PoJnt.  The  fish  developed  this  objec- 

uf  well-scoured  red  worms,  and  at-  tlonable  habit  of  refusing  to  rise,  and 
taches  a  couple  to  a  very  fine  hook  fishing  naturally  declined  consld- 

mounted  on  gossamer  gut  with  a  fioat  drably  in  public  favor.  A  conclave 
the  size  and  color  of  a  cherry.  Drop-  held,  and  It  was  determined  to 

ping  this  gently  in  with  an  easily  run-  send  for  skilful  worm-fishers  from  the 
ning  line  he  suffers  it  to  drift  down  the  ff^eat  Yorkshire  towns.  They  soon 
streams,  and  a  worm  is  a  very  fatal  caught  the  large  grayling,  and  the  rest 
bait  on  a  showery  day.  Even  with  comported  themselves  as  fish  should 
such  a  prosaic  lure  as  a  worm  there  is  which  are  destined  to  yield  sport  to 
room  for  that  fertility  of  resource  orthodox  fiy-fishers. 
which  distinguishes  the  philosophic  grayling  has  not  been  much  be- 

angler.  Suppose  he  has  seen  a  lay?e  rhymed.  1  he  honor  of  poetry  has  been 
grayling  rising  frequently  among  the  appropriated  by  the  trout.  Cotton 
fioating  leaves  of  a  knot  of  alders,  and  sings:— 
yet  neither  worm  nor  fiy  appear  to  be 

Id  the  Icfl-St  decree  I10  i*0sts  PRDdIcf 
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Trout  and  grayling  to  rise  are  so  wir¬ 
ing; 

I  dare  venture  to  say, 

’Twili  be  a  bloody  day, 

And  we  all  shall  be  weary  of  killing. 

Besides  this,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Laureate’s  “Brook,”  which 
held— 

Here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

it  is  difficult  to  recall  even  the  mention 
of  the  fish  in  poetry.  Indeed,  the  Muse 
does  not  as  a  general  rule  smile  upon 
the  devotees  of  fishing.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  little  true  poetry  has  glorified 
the  fisherman.  It  is  a  “Gentleman  of 
the  Old  School”  whom  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  pictures: — 

But  most  his  measured  words  of  praise 
Caressed  the  angler’s  easy  ways,— 

His  idly  meditative  days. 

His  rustic  diet. 

Most  latter-day  verses  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  sufficiently  worthless,  except 
one  or  two  lyrics  of  Andrew  Lang’s,  a 
few  of  the  songs  of  Crawhall,  Stod- 
dart,  and  other  northern  minstrels,  and 
“The  Lay  of  the  Last  Angler.”  The 
exhilarating  breath  of  the  riverside 
sweeps  through  these,  and  a  strong 
love  of  nature  for  her  own  sake  per¬ 
vades  them.  Then  angling  enthusi¬ 
asm  irresistibly  bursts  forth  in  the 
true  poet,  for  what  greater  tempta¬ 
tion  can  assail  him  than  to  break  out 
Into  verse  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  nature?— 
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Quid  enim  majus  dare  numina  pos- 
sunt? 

If  fortune  enables  a  man,  with  the 
slimmest  of  rods  and  tackle,  to  master 
some  of  nature’s  strongest  and  yet 
most  timorous  creatures,  it  were  too 
much  to  expect  she  should  also  make 
him  a  poet.  Too  often  the  poetry  of 
anglers  palpably  smacks  of  the  lamp, 
and  of  lucubrations  in  the  study:— 

Quum  desertis  Aganippes 
Yallibus  esuriens  migraret  in  atria 
Clio. 

If  any  one,  however,  would  compare 
angling  songs  he  may  rescue  a  few 
pearls  from  the  abundance  of  oyster 
shells  in  Mr.  Buchan’s  “Musa  Pisca- 
trix.”  Many  will  sympathize  In  con¬ 
clusion  with  the  lines  in  which  the 
graceful  pen  of  Andrew  Lang  Is  well 
inspired  by  a  love  both  of  angling  and 
of  the  familiar  streams  of  his  native 
land:— 

Nay,  Spring  I’d  meet  by  Tweed  or  Ail, 
And  Summer  by  Loch  Assynt’s  deep. 
And  Autumn  in  that  lonely  vale 
Where  wedded  Avons  westward 
sweep. 

Unseen,  Eurotas,  southward  steal. 
Unknown,  Alpheus,  westward  glide. 
You  never  heard  the  ringing  reel, 

The  music  of  the  water  side! 

Though  gods  have  walked  your  woods 
among. 

Though  nymphs  have  fied  your 
banks  along. 

You  speak  not  that  familiar  tongue 
Tweed  murmurs  like  my  cradle  song. 


EPITAPH. 

Thou  hast  regained  that  calm^august  and  free 
The  communal  mother  keeps,  who  bids  us  roam 
And  play  awhile  at  Personality, 

And,  wearied  of  the  play,  recalls  us  home. 

William  Knox  Johnson. 
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A  Russian,  M.  Pob^donostzeff,  who 
lias  directed  the  political  education  of 
two  emperors,  and  is  now  the  Pur¬ 
veyor-General  to  the  Holy  Synod,  has 
lately  published,  under  the  title  of 
“Recollections  of  Moscow,”a  number 
of  essays  on  modem  society  and  ideas. 
These  essays  have  been  translated 
both  into  French  and  German,  and 
they  were  worth  it.  To  unusual  ele¬ 
vation  of  thought  their  author  unites 
a  close  and  cogent  logic  of  his  own, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  pages  of 
his  recollections  goes  to  show  that 
mysticism  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
at  war  with  common  sense.  But  this 
rigid,  sober  and  single-minded  man, 
as  thorough-going  in  his  antipathies  as 
in  his  admirations,  cannot  admit  the 
possibility  of  spots  on  the  planets  that 
he  loves,  nor  that  any  stray  beam  of 
sunshine  can  ever  be  quenched  in  the 
night  of  error.  In  the  beginning  of 
creation  light  was  divided  from  dark¬ 
ness.  Do  not  attempt  to  reconcile 
them!  As  for  cftiorosc»ro— there  is 
no  such  thing.  Good  is  good,  and 
evil  is  evil,  and  the  two  are  never 
mixed. 

This  inflexible  judge  condemns  in  a 
lump,  all  modem  ideas;  deploring  their 
importation  from  the  West,  and  their 
propagation  in  Russia  by  dangerous 
dreamers  and  stray  doctrinaires,  and 
by  that  “little  Muscovite  Countess,” 
who  makes  it  a  point  to  admire  every¬ 
thing  that  is  said  or  written  in  France. 
Woe  to  the  people  who  adopt  such 
ideas!  and  woe— ten  times  woe,  to  the 
people  who  Invented  them!  They  are 
so  deeply  diseased  that  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  can  save  them. 

The  physicians  who  merely  tell  us 
that  we  are  ill,  teach  us  nothing;  but 
if  M.  Pobfidonostzeff  were  more  of  a 
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philosopher  he  would  perceive  that 
never  since  the  world  was  made  has 
there  been  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly 
sane  society;  that  the  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  have  had  their  mal¬ 
adies,  and  that  all  maladies  are  mor¬ 
tal.  Nations  are  as  liable  to  disease 
as  individuals,  and  we  pass  our  lives 
in  defending  ourselves  against  death. 
Our  bodies  are  but  sorry  machines 
where  invisible  poisons  are  inces¬ 
santly  manufactured,  and  we  should 
not  live  a  day  if,  in  the  divine  secrets 
of  nature,  room  had  not  also  been 
made  within  the  organism  for  what 
the  physiologists  call  protective  agents 
and  a  certain  remedial  power.  “The 
longer  we  study  the  relations  between 
the  physiological  and  the  pathological 
state,”  once  said  a  great  medical 
authority,  “the  more  clearly  we  see 
how  they  interpenetrate  one  another. 
We  do  not  often  need  to  go  far  afleld 
in  our  search  for  the  morbiflc  principle. 
It  is  usually  close  at  hand,  ready  to 
slip  in  the  instant  the  organism  re¬ 
laxes  its  vigilance;  whenever  there  is 
the  slightest  flaw  in  the  defences 
which  protect  it  against  physical, 
chemical  or  infections  agencies.” 

Societies,  like  individuals,  have  the 
best  of  reasons  for  dying;  and  those 
who  do  die  are  not  those  who  are 
most  deeply  diseased,  but  those  who 
do  not  defend  themselves,  who  aban¬ 
don  their  own  cause,  shirk  the  battle 
and  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

How  is  the  modem  man  to  protect 
himself  against  his  maladies?  M. 
Pob6donostzeff  would  say  that  he  Is 
positively  enamored  of  them,  and 
cherishes  a  mortal  grudge  against 
the  physicians  who  would  undertake 
bis  cure.  The  modem  man  loves  his 
inflrmitles  and  adores  his  errors.  The 
most  serious  of  them,  the  one  which 
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-engenders  all  the  rest,  is  the  unreason¬ 
ing  esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  own 
reason,  and  abstract  ideas  generally. 
He  considers  it  fatal  not  to  apply  the 
latter  to  all  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
“And  yet,  it  is  only  the  fool  who  has 
clear  notions  and  decided  opinions 
about  everything.  The  most  precious 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind  are  in 
the  background  of  the  picture.  They 
hover  vaguely  on  the  horizon  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  is  about  these  vague 
conceptions  that  lucid  thoughts  arise, 
expand  and  are  developed.  Take 
away  this  visionary  background,  and 
the  only  beings  left  in  the  world  are 
geometers  and  intelligent  animals. 
Even  the  exact  sciences  would  lose  the 
grandeur  which  comes  from  their 
occult  connection  with  infinite  truths 
of  which  we  mortals  get  but  instan¬ 
taneous  and  occasional  glimpses. 
Mystery  is  man’s  most  precious  pos¬ 
session,  and  not  in  vain  did  Plato 
teach  that  the  things  which  we  behold 
here  below  are  but  a  feeble  image  of 
the  order  which  exists  above.” 

So  long  as  man  is  happy,  reason  suf¬ 
fices  him.  But  when  cares,  calamities 
and  disappointments  come,  when  hap¬ 
piness,  and  even  Justice  fall,  nothing 
but  mystery  can  calm  the  troubled 
soul.  “Then  the  stars  of  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  come  out  once  more 
on  high;  early  sensations  return  in  all 
their  purity,  the  disinterested  love  of 
kindred,  parental  caresses  and  coun¬ 
sels,  long-forgotten  lessons  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  duty  and  for  God,— all  which 
man  inherits  from  eternity  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  career,  all  which  nourished, 
informed  and  enlightened  his  soul  in 
the  beginnings  of  life.  That  soul  had 
to  be  plunged  into  midnight  darkness, 
before  the  heavenly  orbs  could  shine 
forth  again  from  the  depths  of  the 
past.”  But  the  modem  man  does  not 
believe  in  the  past.  He  believes  only 
In  the  present  He  despises  tradition, 
he  despises  history,  he  despises  mys¬ 


tery.  It  never  occurs  to  him  to  inter¬ 
rogate  the  Unknown  for  an  explication 
of  the  conscious  life  of  souls  and  of 
societies. 

The  modern  man  reduces  everything 
to  a  system,— to  formulas  and  theses. 
He  has  replaced  the  old  idols  by  new 
fetiches,  whose  impotence,  if  not  their 
maleficence,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  every  day.  No  matter! 
—they  are  his  fads,  and  he  adores 
them.  The  modem  man  has  con¬ 
structed  a  theory  of  liberty.  He  has 
decided  that  the  only  free  peoples  are 
those  whose  destiny  is  regulated  by 
public  opinion,  and  that  public  opinion 
is  a  power  only  in  those  countries 
where  the  press  is  free.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  that  truth 
is  revealed  to  governments;— the  press 
—that  teeming  manufactory  of  delib¬ 
erate  lies!  The  modem  man  claims 
the  right  to  think  for  himself;  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  no  authority  save  that  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  it  is  usually  the 
morning  paper  w'hlch  teaches  him 
what  he  ought  to  think  and  believe! 
He  would  blush  to  obey  a  king,  and 
the  ruler  he  gives  himself  Instead  is 
an  anonymous  journalist  whom  he 
never  saw  and  never  will  see,  and 
whose  sole  qualification,  perhaps,  is  a 
genius  for  shady  affairs.  “We  can 
hear  the  bells  ring,”  says  the  Russian 
proverb,  “but  we  do  not  know  where 
they  are.” 

The  modern  man  has  Invented  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle  that  parlia¬ 
ments  represent  the  interests  of  the 
people;  whereas  experience  teaches  us 
that  they  have  never  represented  any 
thing  except  the  ambition  of  scheming 
men,  and  the  private  interests  of  the 
same.  The  modem  man  has  substi¬ 
tuted  for  divine  right  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  Is  pleased  to  believe 
that  universal  suffrage  Is  the  sincere 
expression  of  a  nation’s  will.  When 
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will  he  learn  that  a  nation  has  no  will 
of  its  own,  that  it  wants  only  what 
its  ieaders  have  persuaded  it  to  want; 
that  it  is  a  toy  in  their  hands— a  pup¬ 
pet  of  which  they  pull  the  strings? 
The  modern  man  would  have  the  state 
entirely  laical,  never  intermeddling  in 
affairs  which  pertain  to  the  confes¬ 
sional.  He  would  have  civil  society 
enfranchised  from  ali  ecclesiastical 
influence,  and  banish  the  priest  aito- 
gether  from  human  affairs.  He  can¬ 
not  comprehend  that  it  is  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  religion  to  pervade  all  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  nor  that  an  ut¬ 
terly  unbelieving  state  is  devoid  of  all 
claim  on  the  respect  of  men,  and  ex¬ 
ercises  but  a  shadow  of  authority. 
To  pretend  to  govern  societies  by  ab¬ 
stractions  is  to  misunderstand  the  first 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  modern  man  violates  our 
instincts,  our  inclinations,  all  our 
innate  proclivities.  We  are  feeble  and 
dependent  creatures,  and  when  we  en¬ 
counter  force,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  something  greater 
than  ourselves,  to  which  we  must  bow 
the  knee.  We  are  a  prey  to  uncertain¬ 
ties  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind, 
and  the  force  which  controls  renders 
ns  a  great  service  by  imposing  its 
will  on  ours.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
search  for  happiness,  and  we  dread 
making  a  mistake.  We  want  a  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  ourselves  to 
choose  for  us.  show  us  our  way,  help 
ns  to  fulfll  our  destiny.  Just  so  long 
as  our  hearts  have  not  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  sophisms  nor  our  brains  ob¬ 
fuscated  by  a  misty  metaphysic,  we 
readily  submit  to  the  power  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  as  worthy  of  respect;  It 
wins  our  love,  even,  if,  to  an  authority 
consecrated  by  time  and  tradition  It 
.loins  a  sincere  care  for  the  public 
weal,  a  reverence  for  right  and  Jus¬ 
tice,  disinterestedness  and  a  sense  of 
proportion— In  a  sense  the  proper  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  ruler,  and  art  of  command- 
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ing.  “Great  and  sacred,”  says  our 
Kussian  author,  “is  the  vocation  of 
power.  Power  worthy  of  the  name 
inspires  mankind  and  lends  wings  to 
his  activity.  It  is,  for  us,  the  mirror 
of  equity,  of  dignity,  of  energy.  It  is 
a  great  happiness  for  those  who  love 
truth  and  light  and  goodness  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  a  power  and  to  feel  its  in¬ 
spired  action.  And  it  is  a  huge  calam¬ 
ity  to  And  in  its  place  the  ephemeral 
sway  of  numbers,  of  the  majority— 
the  masses;  and  license  under  the 
guise  of  liberty. 

M.  Pob€dono8tzeff  is  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mit,  however  that  force  does  not  al¬ 
ways  display  an  exact  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  nor  the  essential  virtues  and 
true  art  of  the  ruler. 

“Power,”  he  says,  “sometimes  for¬ 
gets  itself  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it 
exists  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  humanity.”  It  is  hard  to  sub¬ 
mit,  when  one  is  quite  untrammelled, 
and  it  is  a  fancy  that  does  not  often 
take  the  conqueror.  It  is  a  question 
whether  poor  humanity  suffers  more 
from  being  weakly  ruled  or  over¬ 
ruled,  and,  this  being  so,  is  it  strange 
that  the  modern  man  is  resolved  to 
have,  at  all  costs,  his  guarantees 
against  the  abuse  of  power? 

Force  which  can  command  respect 
and  exercise  self-restraint  is  a  very 
flne  thing  and  it  has  furnished  the 
world  with  some  magnificent  spec¬ 
tacles;  but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
As  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  once 
said  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  “An  intelligent 
and  beneficent  despot  is  only  a  happy 
accident.” 

Doubtless  our  political  idealism  has 
often  played  us  false.  Doubtless  it  is 
hard  to  submit  to  the  capricious  tyr- 
rany  of  the  majority,  and  parliaments 
are  hotbeds  of  intrigue:  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  in  countries  where  the 
majority  does  not  mle,  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  are  often  fraught  with 
disaster.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said. 
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after  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline, 
that  he  should  now  have  to  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  Mme.  de  Walmoden, 
the  King's  mistress;  and  a  publicist  of 
the  time  of  George  IV.  wrote,  "The 
King  is  on  our  side,  and,  better  still,  so 
is  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham.” 
Now  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  rule  of  a  Marchioness  of  Conyng¬ 
ham  is  any  better  for  a  people  than  a 
rule  of  idealists  and  newspaper  men. 
Force  righteously  employed  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  full  intensity  of  the  public 
interest  has  often  proved  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  people;  but  often,  too,  its 
only  care  is  to  render  life  agreeable 
and  to  furnish  the  distractions  and 
amusements  which  it  is  so  well  able 
to  provide.  “It  may  very  well  hap¬ 
pen,”  as  an  English  statesman  once 
remarked,  “that  the  throne  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  fool;  in  which  case  it  is 
well  to  furnish  him  with  occupations 
which  may  prevent  his  doing  too  much 
harm.”  The  conclusion  at  which  we 
arrive  is  that  all  forms  of  government 
have  their  vices,  either  open  or  secret, 
and  all  societies  their  maladies.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  the  natural  de¬ 
fences  of  the  organism  should  be  main¬ 
tained;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  mod¬ 
em  medicine,— so  long  as  the  animal 
fluids  retain  their  anti-toxic  and  bac¬ 
tericide  properties,  the  case  is  not  des¬ 
perate. 

“But,”  says  M.  Pob4donostzeflF, 
“there  are  bacteria  and  bacteria;  and 
.all  microbes  are  not  equally  perni¬ 
cious.  What  proves  that  ours  are  of 
the  most  dangerous  kind  is  that  there 
was  never  so  little  true  happiness  in 
the  world  as  now,  nor  so  many  sedi¬ 
tious,  rebellious  and  discontented 
souls.” 

The  modem  man  began  by  attribut¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  magic  virtue  to  abstrac¬ 
tions.  to  certain  consecrated  formulas 
■which  he  expected  were  to  transform 
the  world,  and  his  hopes  have  been 
shipwrecked.  He  gave  loose  rein  to 


his  imagination;  he  caressed  his  in¬ 
sensate  dreams,  and  he  has  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  multiplying  indefinitely  his 
own  needs  and  desires.  “Our  life,” 
says  the  Russian,  "has  become  incred¬ 
ibly  extravagant,  formless  and  false, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  order 
or  logic  in  our  development;  and  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  a  complete  relax¬ 
ation  of  discipline  in  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  our  general  moral  sense. 
Both  in  public  and  in  domestic  life, 
simple  and  natural  relations  have 
given  place  to  artificial  connections, 
and  we  are  learning  how  difficult  it  is 
to  apply  abstract  principles  to  practi¬ 
cal  relations;  self-love,  once  a  gradual 
growth,  now  leaps,  at  one  bound,  to 
gigantic  proportions  and  pervades  the 
entire  ego.  Released  from  all  re¬ 
straint,  this  ego  makes  the  most  ex¬ 
orbitant  pretensions,  and  assumes 
from  the  first  the  arbitrament  of  its 
own  destiny.”  The  modern  man  re¬ 
fuses  to  submit  even  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  life.  He  believes  in  free¬ 
dom,  and  be  feels  himself  to  be  in 
servitude.  He  believes  in  equality, 
and  he  rages  against  the  hopeless  in¬ 
equality  of  human  conditions  and  the 
injustice  which  determines  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  human  lots.  He  believes  in 
fraternity,  and  he  perceives  that  self¬ 
ishness  was  never  more  rampant,  that 
never  was  there  such  a  crop  of  tares 
among  classes,  races  and  nations. 
The  fetiches  on  which  he  relied  have 
all  betrayed  him. 

“Your  idealogy,”  says  our  author,  “in 
substance  was  to  have  ennobled  both 
souls  and  societies.  Instead,  it  has 
created  fictitious  needs,  aroused  sen 
sual  instincts,  propagated  every¬ 
where  the  worship  of  materialism  and 
the  golden  calf,  produced  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  false  and  morbid  pride. 
Malcontents  are  everywhere;  men  who 
have  too  lightly  put  faith  in  promises 
which  have  not  been  kept.  You  ha¬ 
rangued  them  on  the  subject  of  their 
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lights,— barely  mentioning  their  duties, 
until  they  came  to  believe  that  they 
had  no  duties,  that  everything  was 
due  to  them,  and  all  things  possible; 
whence  they  founded  all  their  hopes 
uu  the  unexpected,  on  luck  and 
chance.  They  looked  about  them,  and 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  great 
prizes  were  all  for  the  audacious,  no 
matter  how  weak  and  foolish. 

“An  illiterate  journalist  becomes,  all 
at  once,  a  personage.  A  commonplace 
advocate  acquires  the  reputation  of  a 
great  orator.  A  charlatan  in  science 
poses  as  a  learned  professor.  An  un¬ 
taught  youth  becomes  a  magistrate,  a 
judge,  a  deputy,  and  proposes  laws. 
A  blade  of  grass  which  sprouted  only 
yesterday  puts  on  the  airs  of  a  sturdy 
tree.”  Never  was  there  such  a  glut  of 
fictitious  values  in  the  market  of  life. 
Some  continue  as  long  as  they  live  to 
derive  great  profits  from  these  specu¬ 
lations,  and  death  only  reveals  that 
iheir  success  was  one  of  theft.  Others 
have  become  insolent,  and  their  glory 
falls  into  dust  and  ashes.  The  age  of 
abstraction, — of  grand  ideas,  is  also 
the  age  of  usurped  reputations.  Inso¬ 
lent  prosperity,  immoral  risks,  false 
estimates,  discomfiture  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

T(S  vietit  Woe  to  those  who  have 
failed!  How  Is  the  anguish  of  such 
men  to  be  softened,  their  mortification 
soothed?  Their  precious  theories  have 
dried  up  the  very  sources  of  consola¬ 
tion.  Formerly  we  felt  that  there  was 
something  above  us.  We  clung  to  the 
thought  of  a  sovereign  and  mysterious 
power  which  regulated  our  destinies 
and  dispensed  good  and  evil,  whose 
rigors  were  but  tests  and  trials  to 
which  It  costa  us  little  to  submit. 

But  since  we  have  ascertained  that 
we  are  our  own  masters,  it  follows 
that  our  misfortunes,  our  defeats,  our 
hapless  adventures,  must  all  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  our  own  mistakes.  We  have 
nobody  now  to  answer  for  us;  no 


surety,  no  support,  no  comforter  but 
ourselves.  Ptolemy’s  astromony  made 
the  heavens  revolve  about  the  earth; 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day 
makes  life  and  the  world  revolve 
about  the  individual.  It  teaches  that 
we  are  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
whereas  we  once  imagined  that  centre 
to  be  outside  of  man,  above  him,  above 
the  world,  above  the  entire  creation. 
The  more  you  enhance  the  sentiment 
of  the  ego,  the  more  you  aggravate 
man’s  sufferings,  and  irritate  his 
wounds.  To  all  the  inevitable  miseries 
of  life,  you  have  added  that  of  disap¬ 
pointed  hope,  and  “all  that  the  proud 
can  know  of  pain.”  The  malcontents, 
whose  name  is  legion,  have  a  perfect 
right  to  say  to  you,  “In  the  name  of 
sacred  liberty  and  sacred  equality,  you 
offered  us  all  things;  we  accepted,  and 
you  have  given  us  nothing.” 

The  reader  will  understand  that  we 
have  been  giving  the  substance  of  M. 
Pobfidonostzeff’s  views.  Those  whom 
he  succeeds  in  persuading  that  we  live 
in  the  unhapplest  times  of  history,  in 
an  age  accursed,  and  that  we  are  cor¬ 
rupt  to  the  very  marrow,  through  the 
influence  of  abstract  principles  and 
parliamentary  institutions,  may  well 
inquire  of  him  anxiously  what  remedy 
he  can  suggest  for  the  evil  which  is  de¬ 
vouring  us.  He  knows  but  one:  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  state  of  primitive  inno- 
cency.  Thank  God,  there  are  a  few 
simple  souls  yet  left  in  the  world.  En¬ 
deavor  to  Increase  their  number.  You 
pique  yourself  on  enlightening  and  in¬ 
structing  the  populace.  Have  the 
goodness  to  leave  it  alone,  to  its  own 
native  candor.  Treat  it  not  like  a 
reasoning  machine,  but  like  a  living 
creature  which  must  be  carefully 
purged  of  a  false  leaven,  fit  to  corrupt 
the  entire  mass. 

According  to  M.  PobSdonostzeff  it  is 
not  the  priests  who  teach  the  people  to 
believe.  They  are  believers  by  a  sort 
of  natural  instinct,  and  the  function  of 
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the  church  Is  merely  to  protect  this 
precious  instinct  against  unhealthy 
influences  from  without.  The  Pur- 
veyor-in-chief  to  the  Holy  Synod  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  faith.  It  is  a  seed  mysteriously 
fructified,  which  will  flourish  and  blos¬ 
som,  if  only  its  growth  be  not  hindered 
by  rash  and  perverse  gardeners. 
Every  one  of  us  feels  that  he  has  with¬ 
in  him  a  single  living  and  immortal 
soul,  which  we  never  confound  either 
with  nature  or  with  humanity.  God 
is  within  us.  We  need  not  to  go  forth 
and  seek  him.  The  people  believes — 
because  it  believes;  and  it  will  never 
have  any  better  reason  for  faith  than 
this.  Do  not  teach  men  to  reason 
about  their  faith.  The  simplest  senti¬ 
ments  are  the  slncerest  The  moment 
they  are  transformed  into  ideas,  they 
undergo  a  sorrowful  change.  Distrust 
formulas.  They  always  represent 
something  incomplete,  uncertain,  con¬ 
ditional  and  false.  The  object  of  my 
faith  is  something  infinitely  above  me, 
something  which  is,  and  has  been  for 
ages— which  is  invariable  and  eternal, 
which  I  cannot  grasp  in  my  poor 
thought,  but  which  fills  and  envelops 
me.  The  principle  of  life,  the  im¬ 
measurable  and  everlasting  universe; 
these  things  cannot  be  expressed  by 
a  logical  formula.” 

M.  Pob§donostzeff  thinks  that  the 
Russian  people  has  this  advantage 
over  all  the  other  nations  of  earth, 
that  its  clergy  do  not  make  a  point  of 
teaching,  of  catechising,  and  of  redu¬ 
cing  to  logical  order  what  is  divinely  in¬ 
fantine  in  the  popular  belief.  The 
Russians  are  the  most  religious  people 
on  earth.  Whence  comes  their  religi¬ 
ous  life?  If  you  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
its  source,  you  find  nothing.  The  Bible 
does  not  exist  for  those  who  cannot 
read.  There  remains  public  worship, 
the  holy  office,  a  few  prayers  handed 
on  from  the  father  and  mother  to  the 
children,  and  which  constitute  the  sole 


link  between  the  church  and  the  flock. 
Sometimes  in  remote  districts  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  understand  one  word  of  the 
ritual,  not  even  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
which  they  recite  in  such  a  manner  as 
quite  to  take  away  its  sense. 

And  yet,  in  the  depths  of  these  rude 
and  untaught  souls,  as  at  Athens  there 
has  been  erected,  we  know  not  by 
whom,  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God. 
“To  all  of  them  the  truth  that  Provi¬ 
dence  presides  over  every  event  of  life 
is  so  indisputable,  it  carries  such  con¬ 
viction,  that,  at  the  hour  of  death, 
these  to  whom  no  man  has  ever  spoken 
of  God,  open  their  arms  as  to  a  well- 
known  and  long-expected  guest;  and 
simply  and  literally  give  up  their  souls 
to  Him.  Respect  the  innocence  of  the 
people.  If  it  is  lost,  try  to  restore  it 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  happiness, 
it  must  consist  in  that  pure  and  primi¬ 
tive  state  of  the  soul,  where  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  self-recollection  suffice 
for  peace,  where  there  is  no  craving 
for  knowledge,  but  the  infinite  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  individual  like  the  sun  in 
a  drop  of  dew. 

And  the  very  worst  of  all  the  foes  of 
our  happiness,  alas!  are  the  pedantic 
devotees  of  pedagogy.  Universal 
education,  gratuitous  and  obligatory 
primary  teaching— that  grievous  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Occident— is  beginning  to 
prevail  In  Russia,  and  is  causing  incal¬ 
culable  evil  there.  “We  have  become 
enamored  of  the  public  school  and  its 
ambitious  programs,  and  it  is  being  es¬ 
tablished  on  all  sides  to  the  detriment 
of  the  true  school— the  school  of 
morals,  founded  upon  the  vital  influ¬ 
ences  of  family,  social  environment, 
and  dally  occupation;  the  only  school 
where  man  can  acquire  the  strength 
necessary  for  preserving  his  moral  bal¬ 
ance,  and  struggling  successfully 
against  bis  own  evil  tendencies,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  heart  and 
mind.” 

Consult  the  people  themselves.  They 
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are  wiser  than  you;  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  well  enough  to  know  how  to 
read,  write  and  cipher;  but  that  man¬ 
ual  labor  demands  a  physical  training 
which  should  begin  with  the  earliest 
years;  that  the  sailor  is  fitted  for  his 
calling  by  a  childhood  passed  upon  the 
water;  the  miner  by  going  down,  as  a 
mere  boy,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
the  farmer  by  passing  his  early  days 
among  the  cattle  and  beside  the 
plough,  in  the  fields  and  the  meadows 
and  an  intimate  association  with  na¬ 
ture.  But  you  would  have  him  aspire 
to  rise  above  his  condition.  You  wish 
him  to  become  a  man,  and  you  fancy 
that  chemistry,  geology  and  physics 
are  necessary  to  manhood.  To-morrow 
you  will  be  teaching  him  medicine, 
jurisprudence  and  political  science. 
You  propose  to  teach  him  to  reason, 
and  you  begin  by  putting  the  notion 
into  his  head,  that  on  the  day  when 
every  peasant  and  mechanic  shall  be 
capable  of  constructing  a  syllogism, 
the  world  will  be  saved.  You  forget 
that  a  beneficent  power  has  endowed 
simple  souls  with  a  power  of  inertia, 
without  which  there  would  be  no  sta¬ 
bility  in  human  institutions;  that  the 
men  who  reason  little,  or  not  at  all, 
are  the  ballast  of  societies,  and  that  a 
craft  without  ballast  drifts  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  You  also  forget 
that  you  yourselves,  in  the  common  af¬ 
fairs  of  life,  make  far  less  account  of 
the  logical  faculty  and  skill  in  argu¬ 
ment  of  your  associates,  than  of  their 
native  good  sense.  It  is  not  syllo¬ 
gisms  that  will  save  the  world,  but  good 
hearts  and  honest  minds. 

You  attempt  to  imbue  the  masses 
with  a  taste  for  abstract  ideas,  and 
you  also  preach  to  them  the  worship  of 
facts.  You  understand  by  this  term, 
palpable,  certain,  indisputable  facts, 
material  facts  which  are  guaranteed  by 
science.  But  these  facts  too,  need  to  be 
interpreted  and  explained,  and  when 
it  comes  to  penetrating  their  true 


meaning,  the  most  learned  savant  has 
only  hypotheses  to  propose;  and  hypo¬ 
theses  vary  from  age  to  age.  You  in¬ 
vite  the  populace  to  solve  the  questions 
of  the  day!  With  what  profound  wis¬ 
dom  and  enlightened  prudence  you 
must  credit  the  masses! 

The  sphinx  of  the  fable  lay  in  wait 
for  people  at  the  cross-ways.  She  pro¬ 
pounded  her  riddles,  and  woe  to  those 
who  did  not  guess  them!  The  sphinx 
of  ancient  Egypt  was  a  gentler  and 
more  beneficent  being.  A  pacific 
creature,  half  human  and  half  animal, 
she  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  royal  tombs,  and  men  saw  in 
her  the  image  of  mysterious  contem¬ 
plation,  self-involved  and  subsisting 
on  the  sacred  presence  of  the  divine 
majesty.  The  sphinx  of  the  present 
day  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Greek  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  a  different  thing  alto¬ 
gether.  Ferocious,  dangerous,  of  de¬ 
moniac  origin,  begotten  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  she  represents  the  barbaric 
Tartar  spirit;  and  the  mystery  which 
Involves  her  is  not  that  of  contempla¬ 
tive  thought;  it  is  the  mystery  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  destruction;  the  spirit  of 
cavil,  dispute  and  revolt  Do  not  put 
the  simple  in  the  way  of  that  ugly 
sphinx.  She  will  devour  those  who 
stumble  in  their  replies  to  her  captious 
questions. 

Leave  the  people  their  legends;  and 
do  not  forbid  them,  in  the  name  of  his¬ 
toric  truth,  to  believe  in  goodness  and 
truth.  Their  beliefs  are  incarnated 
In  living  images.  Take  away  these 
images,  and  you  impoverish  their 
hearts,  and  sadden  their  lives.  The 
favorite  reading  of  the  Russian  people 
is  the  lives  of  the  saints.  These  heroes 
of  the  spiritual  war  were  men;  they 
knew,  like  us.  the  weakness  of  the 
fiesh,  the  fluctuations  of  thought  the 
uncertainty  of  the  will,  but  they  came 
out  of  the  battle  victorious;  and  If  the 
imagination  of  their  biographers  has 
sometimes  embellished  their  adven- 
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tures,  the  tale  is  still  true  iu  the 
main.  The  application  of  analysis  to 
sacred  things  is  often  malicious;  al¬ 
ways  devastating  .  It  is  the  evil-dis¬ 
posed  who  says  to  the  simple-minded: 
“Why  do  you  pray  to  St  Nicholas? 
Has  St  Nicholas  ever  been  known  to 
answer  prayer?”  Respect  pious  le¬ 
gends  and  innocent  superstitions.  In 
attempting  to  remove  them,  you  risk 
pulling  up  the  wheat  along  with  the 
tares. 

A  celebrated  poet  has  told  us  how 
Moses  once  found  in  the  wilderness  .a 
shepherd  engaged  in  fervent  prayer. 
He  was  saying  to  God:  “How  shall  I 
find  thee?  My  heart  so  longs  for 
thee!  I  would  fain  serve  thee — bind 
thy  sandals,  wash  thy  garments,  comb 
thy  hair,  kiss  thy  feet,  and  give  thee 
the  milk  of  my  ewes!”  Moses  was 
highly  scandalized,  and  exclaimed: 
“Shepherd,  thou  blasphemest,  God  is 
a  spirit.  He  has  no  need  of  sandals 
and  vestments  and  ewe’s  milk.” 

The  poor  man  was  stricken  with  de¬ 
spair.  He  could  not  imagine  a'  being 
without  a  body  and  so  he  ceased  to 
serve  God.  Then  God  said  to  Moses: 
“Why  hast  thou  so  used  my  servant? 
Every  man  receives  from  me  the  form 
of  his  spirit  and  the  fashion  of  his 
speech.  What  is  evil  for  thee  is  good 
for  another.  What  is  poison  for  thee 
is  honey  for  another.”  Let  us  leave 
the  poor  their  honey.  If  we  like 
our  poisons,  let  us  keep  them  to  our¬ 
selves. 

Our  professors  of  pedagogy  will  read 
M.  Pob<^donostzeff’s  books  with  a 
mixture  of  amazement  and  contempt, 
and  yet  there  is  sound  Judgment  in  it, 
and  lessons  which  they  might  profit¬ 
ably  learn.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
Purveyor-General  of  the  Holy  Synod 
is  himself,  in  his  way,  a  bit  of  a  Uto¬ 
pian.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  the  people 
in  a  state  of  Innocency  when  every¬ 
thing  conspires  to  wean  them  from  it— 
manners.  Institutions,  ideas,  the  genius 


of  the  age,  new  industries,  miraculous 
inventions,  all  helping  to  transform, 
from  day  to  day,  our  habits,  desires 
and  dreams,  and  the  very  world  we 
live  in?  And  when  once  their  ingen¬ 
uousness  is  lost,  can  it  be  restored  to 
them?  The  virginity  of  the  mind  is 
like  the  other  virginity.  “Thou  art 
gone,  thou  art  fied,”  sang  Sappho,  “and 
never  wilt  thou  return,” 

And  is  it,  after  all,  absolutely  certain 
that  we  are  living  at  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  period  of  the  world’s  history?  Is 
innocency  of  mind  a  real  guarantee  for 
happiness?  Must  we  admit  that  dis¬ 
content  is  a  malady  peculiar  to  the  na¬ 
tions  who  are  ruled  by  abstractions? 
M.  Pob^donostzeff  talks  complacently 
about  that  ancient  Egypt,  where  the 
sphinxes  were  peaceable  and  friendly 
beings,  and  revealed  to  man  those  mys¬ 
teries  only  upon  which  it  is  good  and 
sweet  to  meditate.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs 
was,  of  all  human  societies,  the  best 
ordered  and  regulated,  the  most  unlike 
ours,  the  farthest  removed  from  grand 
principles  and  abstract  theories,  de¬ 
structive  criticism  and  mischievous 
and  indiscreet  analysis,  and  that  it 
was  never,  never  accused  of  having  in¬ 
vented  universal  suffrage  or  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  Church  and  State. 

And  yet,  if  we  are  to  trust  an  ancient 
scribe  who  lived  under  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  a 
valley  of  woe,  resounding  with  sighs 
and  groans,  where  the  poor  and  ignor¬ 
ant  had  calamities  and  sinking  of 
heart,  for  which  even  their  sphinxes 
could  not  console  them.  “I  have  seen 
violence,  violence!  I  have  seen  the 
fireman  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
with  fingers  rough  as  the  skin  of  the 
crocodile.  The  cunning  worker  in 
metal  gets  no  more  rest  than  the  day 
laborer.  Night,  they  say  is  free,  but 
he  must  work  all  night  long.  The 
stone-cutter  crouches  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  his  knees  and  his  back  are 
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broken.  The  barber  breaks  his  arms 
to  earn  his  wages.  The  boatman  goes 
down  to  Natho  for  a  pittance  and  has 
not  a  moment  in  which  to  visit  his 
orchard.  The  mason  is  spent  with  toil. 
He  munches  his  crust  and  goes  home 
to  beat  bis  wife  and  child.  The 
weaver  is  worse  off  than  a  woman, 
and  his  misery  weighs  him  down.  The 
dyer’s  fingers  smell  of  rotting  poisons, 
his  eyes  are  extinguished  with  weari¬ 
ness.  The  shoemaker  must  suck  the 
juices  of  his  leather  for  nutriment.” 

It  is  true  that  the  old  scribe  who 
traced  these  heart-breaking  lines 
makes  no  complaint  of  his  own  calling, 
and  exhorts  his  son  to  prefer  it  to  all 
others.  But  the  young  man  was  ap¬ 
parently  hard  to  persuade.  He  had 
seen  his  sire  at  work  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  scribes— that  is 
to  say  the  Intellectual  people  of  that 
day— were  miserable  wretches,  that 
there  was  little  marrow  in  the  bones 
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MY  INDIAN 

My  garden  lies  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  plains  that  are  known  as  the 
North-West  Provinces  of  India.  Half 
a  mile  off,  a  river  makes  its  way  slowly 
among  the  sandbanks  that  rise  daily 
in  ever  increasing  patches  above  its 
surface.  This  river  is  the  Ganges,  and 
it  is  now  fast  shrinking  from  the  im¬ 
mense  volume  of  its  monsoon  fiood  to 
the  comparatively  narrow  stream  it 
becomes  here  in  the  hot  weather. 
Two  months  ago  its  waters,  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  bank,  washed  over  the 
roots  of  a  gigantic  pipal-tree  that 
marks  the  riverward  limit  of  my  gar¬ 
den.  To-day  all  that  is  left  to  show 
how  far  the  flood  extended,  is  a  shal- 
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they  gnawed,  and  that  literature  is,  of 
all  avocations,  the  most  hazardous  and 
ungrateful.  Scribe  or  dyer,  this  earth 
will  always  be  full  of  malcontents,  and 
after  all  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  majority  are  very  uncomfortable, 
and  give  great  and  unnecessary  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  few  who  are  at  peace. 
Some  few  fulfil  their  mission  and  ren¬ 
der  an  essential  service  to  humanity 
by  imparting  their  own  spirit  of  unrest. 
They  prevent  mankind  from  sleeping, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  world  is 
not  a  tent,  set  up  merely  to  sleep  in. 
The  great  saints  whose  legends  the 
Russian  people  so  love  to  meditate 
were  themselves  of  the  race  of  the 
eternally  discontented.  They  too  were 
nourished  on  abstractions  and  the 
world  into  which  they  were  born 
pleased  them  so  little  that  they  burned 
with  the  desire  to  change  it,  and  their 
vocation,  as  one  of  themselves  has 
said,  haunted  them  all  day  like  a  sin. 

G.  Talbert. 
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low  creek  lying  directly  under  the  out¬ 
spread  arms  of  the  pipal.  Here  the 
lazy  buffaloes  come  to  crop  the  juicy 
grass  that  grows  along  its  margin,  or 
to  spend  hours  rolling  and  wallowing 
in  the  water.  Further  out  the  silence 
is  occasionally  broken  by  the  splash  of 
the  pled  kingfisher  making  his  head¬ 
long  plunge  in  pursuit  of  the  chilxcas, 
or  tiny  fish,  on  which  he  feeds. 

The  giant  tree  is  perilously  near  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away  by  the  river  during 
its  season  of  flood.  But  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  tree  is  safe,  and  is  now  a  noble 
sight  as  it  stands  with  its  vast  limbs 
clothed  in  their  mantle  of  graceful 
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quivering  leaves.  In  the  spring  the 
tree  presents  a  most  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  Each  of  the  semi-transparent 
budding  leaves  Is  of  a  delicate  copper 
tint,  and  glows  when  seen  against  the 
sunlight  as  if  blood  ran  in  its  veins. 
This  warm  hue  gives  place  gradually 
to  a  delicious  tender  green,  and  at  last 
the  leaf  assumes  the  glazed  opaque 
color  of  the  mature  foliage.  Each  leaf 
is  mounted  on  a  long  stalk,  and  at  the 
junction  of  this  stalk  with  the  branch 
grow  two  greenish-white  figs  of  a 
faintly  sweet  taste.  To  many  Indian 
birds  pipol-figs  form  an  irresistible  at¬ 
traction;  and  when  the  tree  is  in  fruit, 
its  branches  shake  all  day,  as  the 
green  pigeons,  dog-headed  barbets, 
bulbuls,  parrots,  mynas,  and  crows 
hop  and  fiutter  from  twig  to  twig,  en- 
jo3ing  to  the  full  the  feast  spread  for 
them  by  the  generous  hands  of  Nature. 

Among  the  birds,  but  unheeded  by 
them,  the  little  striped  palm-squirrels 
run  along  the  branches  destroying  ten 
figs  in  wanton  glee  for  every  one  they 
think  of  eating.  The  ground  is  strewn 
with  the  ripe  fruit  thrown  down  by  the 
busy  company  overhead,  and  the  ser¬ 
vants’  children,  tiny  brown  gnomes, 
spend  hours  crouched  in  the  shade 
picking  up  the  fallen  harvest. 

At  night  the  great  fruit-eating  bats 
sail  towards  the  tree  on  their  noiseless 
wings,  and  keep  up  a  hideous  carnival 
until  dawn  silences  the  revellers  and 
sends  them  fiapping  to  some  secluded 
tamarind-trees  among  whose  shady 
branches  they  hang  in  rows  to  sleep 
the  day  away,  with  occasional  bouts  of 
bickering.  A  line  of  bamboos  carries 
the  boundary  of  the  garden  from  the 
pipal-tree  along  the  river-bank.  As  it 
trends  away  landwards,  these  give 
way  to  tamarinds,  neems,  and  shishams 
with  an  undergrowth  of  lime  and 
karounda  bushes.  A  square  green 
lawn,  secluded  from  observation  by 
poincianas  and  a  few  casuarinas 
whose  needle-lIke  leaves  make  an  end¬ 


less  sighing  in  the  breeze,  not  unlike 
the  beating  of  surf  on  a  distant  shore, 
occupies  the  space  between  the  pipal 
and  the  chahutra,  or  low  masonry  plat¬ 
form,  lying  a  few  yards  from  the 
house. 

The  front  gate  is  shaded  by  Milling- 
touias.  Their  gray  fiuted  stems  rise 
straight  up  from  the  ground  like  the 
pillars  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  their 
branches  and  leaves  intermingle  to 
form  a  natural  archway  over  the  gate. 
To  the  left  of  the  Millingtonias  is  a 
small  grove  of  mango-trees,  while  a 
second  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  has 
its  surface  pleasantly  lighted  up  by 
bright  leaved  crotons  and  poinsettias, 
and  its  borders  made  rich  with  ver¬ 
benas,  nasturtiums,  pansies,  and  other 
annuals  that  bloom  freely  here  in  the 
delightful  cold  weather. 

There  is  a  drive  round  the  lawn,  and 
along  its  sides  are  planted  oleanders, 
both  pink  and  white,  the  hibiscus,  and 
the  boxwood-tree  with  its  profusion  of 
orange-like  blossoms,  while  close  to 
the  veranda  a  pucca  aloe,  or  Adam’s 
Needle,  raises  its  magnificent  raceme 
of  ivory-white,  honey-laden  bells  to 
view.  On  one  side  of  the  house  there 
are  some  fine  rose-trees,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  side  is  fianked  by  an  open 
space  of  grass-land  which  separates 
the  servants’  quarters  from  the  house. 

Birds  are  welcome  to  this  garden  of 
mine,  and  they  like  it  all  the  better  for 
its  being  old  and  somewhat  grown  to 
tangle  and  brushwood  in  parts.  These 
quiet  nooks,  where  the  wild  jujube 
throws  its  prickly  arms  around  the 
purple-flowered  bavhinia,  where  the 
ground  is  white  with  the  heavy 
scented  blossoms  of  the  Harslnghar, 
and  the  lentena-bushes  from  thickets 
six  feet  deep,  are  never  touched  by  the 
hand  of  man,  being  sacred  to  the  little 
Indian  robin  and  dayal-hlrd,  and  it  is 
among  their  shadows  that  the  chest¬ 
nut-winged  crow-pheasant  creeps 
away  to  roost. 
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Stretched  on  an  easy  chair  In  my 
veranda  I  am  able,  myself  unnoticed, 
to  study  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
timid  Inhabitants  of  the  garden.  A 
tine  drizzling  rain  is  falling,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  flock  of  Alexandrine 
parakeets,  there  Is  no  bird-life  to  be 
seen  at  the  moment 
The  parrots  do  not  seem  to  mind  the 
rain.  They  fly  to  and  fro  over  the 
lawn,  and  hover  over  a  neem-tree 
among  whose  dripping  branches 
they  appear  to  be  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  Hanging  by  beak  or  claws 
they  swing  from  one  swaying  twig 
to  another,  amid  much  fluttering  of 
wings,  and  noise  of  shrieks,  and 
screams.  They  are  handsome  birds 
with  large  powerful  bills,  and  are  very 
different  from  the  common  rose-ringed 
parakeet.  As  1  watch  them,  one  flies 
past,  quite  close  to  me,  a  living  gem 
with  a  beak  of  red  coral.  He  turns 
from  side  to  side  as  he  darts  across 
the  lawn,  showing  now  the  yellow  un¬ 
dercovers  of  his  wings,  and  now  the 
glossy  green  of  his  back  and  the  ma¬ 
roon-red  patches  on  his  shoulders.  In 
a  moment  he  has  alighted  upon  a  cas- 
uarlna-tree.  Another  and  another  bird 
follow  him,  and  then  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  till  soon  the  tree  seems  to 
be  alive  with  them.  For  some  time  an 
animated  discussion  Is  kept  up,  when, 
with  a  premonitory  scream  and  a 
whir  of  wings,  the  whole  party  dash 
across  the  lawn,  wheel  at  full  speed 
round  the  pipal  and  are  gone.  They 
are  on  a  marauding  expedition,  and 
after  a  long  detour  will  drop  this  time 
silently  Into  the  neighboring  guava- 
tope  and  work  destruction  there. 

The  rain  has  stopped,  and  a  flood  of 
golden  light  pours  through  a  break  in 
the  gray  wall  of  clouds.  Here  and 
there  the  grass  glistens  as  if  set  with 
diamonds,  and  each  passing  gust  of 
wind  sends  a  shower  from  the  dripping 
leaves.  A  shadow  crosses  the  lawn; 
I  look  up  and  see  the  tawny  eagle. 


Poised  on  broad  motionless  wings,  be 
seems  to  halt  or  move  by  will-power 
alone.  He  turns  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  scanning  the  wold  with  his  flerce 
eyes.  His  yellow  claws  are  tightly 
closed,  but  they  are  ready  to  open 
should  his  keen  sight  detect  an  errant 
duckling  or  a  wandering  chicken.  My 
servants  hate  him,  and,  regarding  him 
as  a  bad  character,  urge  upon  me  his 
immediate  destruction.  He  is  known 
to  them  as  the  laggar-bagga  or  hya?na, 
and  they  never  weary  of  recounting 
tales  of  his  boldness,  ferocity,  and  un¬ 
principled  conduct  in  connection  with 
the  poultry-yard.  But  freelance  and 
marauder  though  he  be,  I  cannot  And  it 
in  my  heart  to  slay  him.  What  though 
his  cruel  talons  are  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  many  victims,  to  me  be  is  the 
monarch  of  the  air.  There  is  that  in 
his  bold  eye  and  flerce  bearing  that 
wakens  thoughts  of  mailed  knights, 
and  the  grinding  of  steel  on  steel,  and 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  the  old  days  of 
chivalry.  And  how  grand  his  swoop 
through  the  air!  What  hunter  among 
men  has  experienced  such  a  sensation 
as  his  headlong  dive  through  space? 
No,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  shall 
remain  the  ruler  of  his  airy  kingdom. 

Among  the  dry  leaves  of  the  bam¬ 
boos  the  babblers  are  settling  a  quar¬ 
rel.  The  combatants  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber.  They  are  lying  on  the  ground 
with  yellow  claws  Interlaced  and  white 
eyes  blazing  with  fury,  as  they  aim 
flerce  blows  at  each  other.  Round 
them  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  have 
formed  a  ring.  The  Interest  taken  in 
the  flght  Is  almost  human.  The  specta¬ 
tors,  with  their  feathers  puffed  out  un¬ 
til  they  look  like  balls  of  brown  fluff 
on  golden  wires,  dance  about  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement.  They  squeal  their 
approval  or  displeasure  at  the  varying 
turns  of  the  conflict;  but  they  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  Interfere  with  the  combatants. 

Suddenly  the  bulbuls  in  the  lentena- 
bushes  change  their  twittering  discus- 
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sions  to  a  harsh  note  of  alarm.  In  a 
moment  the  babblers  become  silent. 
The  combatants  unlock  their  claws, 
and  the  whole  crew  flutter  away  into 
the  bamboo  twigs.  The  red-headed 
merlin  (turumti)  has  glided  past  on  his 
pointed  gray  wings.  From  his  strong¬ 
hold  among  the  acacia  thorns  he  has 
heard  the  uproar,  and  has  come  to  see 
what  booty  be  can  snatch  in  the  midst 
of  it.  As  be  skims  over  the  bushes  not 
a  little  bird  is  to  be  seen,  and,  beyond 
that  first  rasping  note  of  alarm,  there 
is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

Some  distance  from  the  babblers  a 
pair  of  hoopoes  are  feeding  on  the 
ground,  with  their  slender  curved  bills 
busily  searching  every  tiny  crevice  in 
which  an  Insect  can  hide.  As  they 
pass  each  'other  they  often  indulge  in 
quaint  gestures,  ducking  and  bobbing 
their  heads,  raising  and  depressing 
their  crests  as  they  do  so,  and  uttering 
a  low  grating  sound  quite  unlike  their 
usual  note.  At  last  one  flies  away  to 
a  neighboring  mango-tree,  and,  hidden 
among  its  leaves,  repeats  a  plaintive 
“oop-oop-oop,”  at  intervals.  Deaf  to  its 
companion’s  calls  the  remaining  bird 
continues  to  feed  on  the  ground  and 
slowly  approaches  an  ominous-looking 
hole  close  to  where  the  mail  (gardener) 
has  stacked  some  empty  flowerpots. 
There  is  something  moving  in  this  hole, 
but  the  bird,  busy  on  a  feast  of  squirm¬ 
ing  white  ants,  fails  to  see  it.  The 
creature  concealed  in  the  hole  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  state  of  great  excltment,  and 
when  the  unwitting  bird  approaches  to 
within  eighteen  inches  of  its  hiding- 
place,  it  flashes  out  into  the  light.  The 
startled  hoopoo  has  barely  time  to  do 
more  than  half  open  Its  wings  and 
utter  a  squeak  of  terror;  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  a  serpent’s  fangs  are  burled  in 
its  breast,  and  one  or  two  merciless 
colls  are  thrown  round  its  helpless 
body.  As  the  hoopoo  flutters  in  its 
death-struggles,  the  silent  bushes  be¬ 
come  once  more  alive  with  all  the  small 


birds  of  the  garden.  They  form  a 
crowd  around  the  serpent  and  his  vic¬ 
tim,  chattering  and  screaming  their  de¬ 
testation  of  the  loathsome  reptile,  but 
keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  him. 
The  snake,  heedless  of  the  voice  of 
public  opinion,  moves  his  head  slowly 
over  the  body  of  his  victim  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  methodically  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  swallowing  his  dinner.  At 
this  moment  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of 
myself,  armed  with  a  thick  stick,  inter¬ 
venes.  Without  doubt  the  serpent  is 
not  to  blame  in  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  a  nature  that  has  been  given  to  him; 
but  there  is  no  knowing  when  in  a  fit  of 
vicious  rage  he  might  try  the  temper 
of  his  fangs  upon  my  malt's  bare  feet 
as  he  crouches,  hoe  In  hand,  among  the 
grass  and  weeds,  making  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  their  luxuriant  growth 
within  bounds.  So  without  further 
scruples  the  stick  descends,  and  the 
snake  dies.  A  truly  hideous  object  is 
he  to  look  at  when  laid  out  for  inspec¬ 
tion  in  my  veranda.  His  body  is 
short  and  thick,  and  covered  with 
markings  like  those  of  a  rock-snake  or 
python.  His  eyes  are  deep-sunk  and 
dull,  his  head  broad  and  flat,  and  his 
jaws  are  armed  with  two  rows  of  fine 
curved  teeth.  “Avoid  me’’  seems  to  be 
written  in  the  criminal  expression  of 
his  sullen  countenance. 

In  ten  minutes’  time  the  tragedy  was 
over  and  forgotten,  and  the  flow  of 
bird-life  in  the  garden  resumed  Its 
usual  course.  The  oriole  (pilak)  clad  In 
black  and  yellow  darted  into  the  very 
tree  that  shaded  the  spot  where  the 
hoopoo  had  been  killed,  and  made  the 
garden  resound  to  the  flute-like  tones 
of  his  voice. 

I  turned  aside  and  walked  among 
the  rose-bushes,  listening  to  the  harsh 
grating  notes  of  the  tree-pies  that  were 
chasing  each  other  through  the  mango- 
grove;  sometimes  they  uttered  a  curi¬ 
ous  metallic  note  not  unlike  the  plash 
made  by  a  small  pebble  dropped  Into  a 
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still  pool  from  a  great  height  The 
tree-pie  is  a  graceful  bird;  its  wings 
are  short  and  rounded,  and  its  tail  long 
and  graduated;  the  bead  and  neck  are 
a  sooty  brown,  and  the  back  a  reddish 
buff;  the  wings  have  each  a  pale  gray 
bar,  and  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
gray  tipped  with  black.  He  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  bird,  as  I  have  said,  but  I  regret  to 
add  that  his  character  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  appearance.  While  he 
frolics  with  what  seems  innocent  glee 
among  the  mango-leaves,  bis  mind  is 
full  of  plans  boding  no  good  to  the 
white  eggs  that  the  silly  brown  dove 
has  left  on  a  small  platform  of  twigs 
in  the  babul-hush.  It  is  entertaining  to 
watch  his  cautious  movements  as  he 
reconnoitres  the  approaches  to  your 
dwelling,  and  enters  your  veranda. 
He  is  partial  to  small  cage-birds,  and 
takes  a  mischievous  delight  in  pulling 
their  beads  off  their  shoulders.  I  re¬ 
member  a  friend  of  mine  lamenting 
the  diminishing  number  of  some  red 
wax-bills  known  in  India  as  lals,  that 
she  possessed.  She  had  about  a  dozen 
of  these  tiny  red-speckled  finches,  and 
kept  them  in  a  wicker-cage  in  her  bed¬ 
room.  For  some  time  they  lived  in  se¬ 
curity  and  peace,  and  gave  delight  to 
their  kind  mistress.  But  one  day  an  in¬ 
quisitive  tree-pie  alighted  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sill,  and  peered  sideways  into  the 
room  with  his  wicked  brown  eye. 
What  he  saw  encouraged  him  to  make 
closer  investigations.  He  entered  the 
room  and  perched  upon  the  cage.  The 
little  birds  were  frightened  and  flut¬ 
tered  about  wildly,  but  he  bided  his 
time  till  at  last  one  of  them  fluttered 
into  his  plncer-llke  bill  and  met  its 
fate.  He  tore  off  its  head  and  retired 
noiselessly  to  devour  the  dainty  at  his 
leisure,  amidst  the  fronds  of  the  Poln- 
ciana-tree.  The  lady  came  in,  went  to 
talk  to  her  sweet  birds,  and  found  to 
her  astonishment  and  horror  that  one 
of  them  had  died  a  mysterious  death. 
Little  did  she  think  as  she  heard  the 


note  of  the  tree-pie  that  this  dark  deed 
had  been  done  by  him.  The  pie  re¬ 
peated  his  stealthy  visits  day  after  day. 
No  matter  where  the  cage  was  hung 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  moments  when 
the  room  was  empty,  he  entered  and 
destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  wretched 
finches.  One  day,  however,  the  ayah 
was  left  to  watch  the  cage.  The  pie 
looked  in  as  usual  at  the  window.  He 
saw  something  that  appeared  to  be  a 
bundle  of  white  clothes  in  the  room, 
but  it  did  not  move,  and  this  reassured 
him.  After  much  peering  and  craning 
of  his  neck  in  different  directions,  he 
apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  suspicious-looking  bundle.  There 
were  only  three  finches  left  now,  and 
delay  had  sharpened  the  murderer’s 
appetite,  WMth  a  low  “chink”  he  entered 
the  room  and  alighted  softly  upon  the 
cage.  The  next  moment  the  bundle  of 
white  clothes  had  jumped  up  and  shut 
the  window.  There  was  no  escape. 
The  exasperated  lady  and  her  husband 
were  called,  and  the  pie  was  shown  no 
mercy;  a  well-aimed  blow  with  a  ten¬ 
nis-racket  put  an  end  forever  to  the 
career  of  this  ornithological  Jack-the- 
Ripper. 

By  this  time  the  pies  have  fluttered 
from  tree  to  tree  out  of  sight,  and  for 
a  moment  their  harsh  voices  are  still. 
Up  in  the  Millingtonia,  over  the  gate, 
a  crested  bird  is  sitting.  Its  form  is 
delicate;  its  head  and  wings  are 
black;  each  wing  bears  a  white  spot, 
and  the  whole  undersurface  is  white. 
From  its  throat  comes  a  ringing  note, 
wild,  musical,  and  clear.  It  Is  an¬ 
swered  from  afar  off,  and  the  bird, 
spreading  its  round  wings,  floats  into 
the  air.  It  is  soon  followed  by  two  or 
three  others,  whose  cries  are  shorter 
and  pitched  In  a  lower  key,  the  whole 
forming  a  sort  of  song  and  chorus. 
These  birds  are  the  crested  cuckoo 
and  her  lovers.  She  is  fond  of  admira- 
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tion,  a  flirt  to  her  feather-tips,  and 
leads  her  cavaliers  a  wild  chase  from 
tree  to  tree  and  grove  to  grove  before 
she  makes  her  choice. 

The  courtship  of  many  Indian  birds  is 
a  very  formal  matter,  and  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  wild  screaming  chase 
of  the  crested  cuckoos.  This  is  well 
exempli  fled  in  the  probation  the  Indian 
Roller,  or  jay,  as  he  is  styled  in  India, 
has  to  undergo  before  he  can  And  a  wife 
for  himself.  The  jay  is  a  bird  of  very 
brilliant  plumage  when  his  wings  are 
expanded,  though  when  perched  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  or  upon  a  clod  of 
earth  in  a  newly-ploughed  fleld,  his 
feathers  appear  to  harmonize  very 
closely  with  the  subdued  tone  of  his 
surroundings.  His  wings  are  of  a 
light  cmrulean  blue  with  a  band  of 
darker  blue  across  the  quill-feathers; 
his  neck  and  breast  are  of  a  reddish 
brown,  and  the  under  parts  a  dull 
greenish  blue.  His  wings  are  both 
broad  and  long,  and  although  he  usu¬ 
ally  proceeds  at  a  leisurely  rate,  he  is 
capable  of  darting  aside,  or  up  or  down 
at  lightning  speed.  He,  alone  of  the 
birds  in  my  garden,  appears  to  have 
studied  the  art  of  dancing  in  the  air. 
His  antics  are  seen  to  perfection  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  when  his 
“fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,”  The  young  Jay,  upon  whom  he 
has  set  his  affections,  takes  up  her  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  top  branch  of  some  con¬ 
venient  tree  and  utters  an  encouraging 
clnck.  Her  Romeo  responds  with  an 
ecstatic  chuckle  and  launches  himself 
Into  the  air.  He  makes  a  long  sweep, 
flapping  his  wings  slowly  as  he  goes, 
and  uttering  cries  that  develop  grad¬ 
ually  from  the  hoarse  subdued  notes  of 
love  to  shrill  long-drawn  screams  of 
frenzied  passion.  Higher  and  higher 
rise  his  utterances  as  he  mounts  the 
air,  until  he  Is  poised  far  above  his 
lady-love,  a  gleaming  speck  of  lapis- 
lazuli  in  the  rich  sunlight  of  the  spring 
morning.  His  head  points  straight  up 


to  the  sky,  and  his  wings  are  half  ex¬ 
panded.  As  for  a  few  moments  he  re¬ 
mains  floating  silently  in  this  attitude, 
the  bright  colors  of  his  plumage  are 
fully  displayed;  his  eye  gleams  like  a 
speck  of  Are  and  his  bill  like  a  streak 
of  silver.  But  now  hope  seems  to  de¬ 
sert  him,  and  with  It  he  appears  to 
lose  all  strength  and  animation.  His 
brilliant  wings  close,  and  in  silence  he 
drops  like  a  plummet  from  the  height 
to  which  he  has  attained.  As  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  level  of  the  trees  he 
again  expands  his  wings,  and,  with  low 
grating  chuckles,  returns  swiftly  to  his 
Juliet,  who  greets  him  with  clucks  of 
admiration  and  pride.  Once  alighted 
close  to  the  female  bird,  he  raises  his 
half-expanded  wings  and  ducks  his 
head  several  times  towards  her,  as  If 
making  profound  bows,  accompanying 
this  ceremony  with  grating  screams  in 
which  she  often  joins.  Again  and 
again  the  jay  darts  forth  from  the 
dewy  leaves  of  the  Millingtonia  to  per¬ 
form  the  mazy  dance  that  at  last  wins 
him  the  reward  of  his  devoted  admira¬ 
tion. 

From  the  noisy  jay  It  is  a  relief  to 
turn  the  eye  towards  the  orange  um¬ 
bels  and  purple  berries  of  the  lentena- 
bushes,  where  the  bulbuls  keep  up  a 
constant  twittering.  Their  liquid  note 
is  pleasant  to  hear,  and  they  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  have  a  good  deal  to  discuss, 
especially  as  evening  comes  on. 
Among  natives  the  bulbul  Is  often 
caged  and  kept  for  flghtlng,  as  these 
little  birds  are  very  pugnacious.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  and  may  sometimes  be 
seen  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a  crutch- 
handled  perch  which  Its  master  carries 
with  him  when  he  goes  for  an  even¬ 
ing  walk.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
bulbuls,  some  being  birds  of  gorgeous 
plumage;  but  the  one  found  here  Is  a 
little  brown  bird  known  as  the  red- 
vented,  or  common  Bengal  bulbul. 

Another  bird  that  attracts  attention 
from  Its  numbers  and  vivacity  Is  the 
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drongo  shrike,  kuown  familiarly  In 
India  as  the  king-crow.  The  name  is 
somewhat  misleading,  for  he  is  not  a 
crow,  nor  does  he  associate  with  the 
members  of  the  crow  tribe,  to  whom  he 
bears  a  mortal  hatred.  He  may  often 
be  seen  pursuing  a  crow  with  great 
vigor  and  impetuosity  from  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  his  perch.  The  crow,  although 
so  much  larger  and  more  powerful,  in¬ 
variably  yields  before  the  fiery  attacks 
of  the  little  drongo,  and  beats  an  igno¬ 
minious  retreat.  King-crows  are  nat¬ 
urally  pugnacious  birds,  and  this  trait 
in  their  character  becomes  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  during  the 
breeding-season,  at  which  period  it  is 
not  against  crows  only  that  they  wage 
war;  any  intruder  on  their  domains  is 
at  once  attacked,  and  generally,  be  it 
said,  forced  to  retire,  if  only  to  escape 
from  the  discordant  cries  with  which 
the  birds  accompany  the  fierce  swoops 
they  make  at  his  head  and  eyes.  To 
judge  from  their  numbers,  the  drongos 
are  very  successful  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  There  is  no  tree  in  the  gar¬ 
den  without  one  or  more  of  them 
perched  on  some  bare  twigs,  watching 
with  keen  black  eye  for  the  slightest 
movement  that  may  betray  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  some  unsuspecting  Insect. 
Even  out  in  the  neighboring  fields 
their  blue-black  bodies  may  be  seen 
riding  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle  and 
goats.  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
them  takes  a  short  fiight  from  Its  liv¬ 
ing  perch  to  snap  up  a  fiy  or  grass¬ 
hopper.  In  the  middle  of  the  grass- 
plot  in  front  of  my  house  there  stands 
a  bush  with  glossy  dark-green  leaves 
and  beautiful  white  wax-like  fiowers 
not  unlike  camellias  in  appearance. 
It  has  no  English  name,  and  its  scien¬ 
tific  appellation  is  so  long  that  I  fear 
to  write  It;  however,  let  the  blame  rest 
with  the  Ingenious  botanist  that  com¬ 
posed  It;  It  is  Taherncemontana  eoro- 
narin.  .\mong  the  shining  leaves  of 
this  tree  sit  a  mother  drongo  and  her 


two  nearly  fiedged  young  ones.  She 
is  teaching  them  to  kill.  They  sit  and 
watch  her  dart  across  the  velvety 
green  grass,  as  a  cabbage-butterfiy 
flickers  past  on  his  way  from  the 
oleanders  to  the  white  clusters  of  the 
boxwood-fiowers,  hailing  her  return 
with  chirps  of  delight,  and  crowding 
round  her  with  raised  trembling  wings 
and  gaping  red  throats.  Soon  there  is 
nothing  left  of  the  beautiful  fiy  but  its 
wings,  which  are  discarded  and  fall 
fluttering  to  the  ground,  mute  witnesses 
of  the  destruction  done  by  these  birds 
in  the  ranks  of  insect-life.  The  young 
drongos  have  keen  appetites,  and  their 
constant  appeals  urge  the  poor  mother 
to  renewed  exertions.  She  makes 
fiight  after  fiight,  watched  greedily  by 
her  hungry  brood,  and  rarely  does  she 
return  without  something  for  one  of 
them.  At  last  hunger  proves  too  much 
for  even  this  most  loving  of  mothers, 
and  with  another  large  butterfly  in  her 
bill  she  attempts  to  gain  the  cover  of 
the  neem-tree  without  being  seen  by 
her  offspring.  But  her  children  take 
too  keen  a  personal  Interest  in  her 
movements  to  allow  any  hope  of 
success.  As  she  alights  on  the  branch 
she  has  chosen,  they  tumble  up  after 
her,  and  by  dint  of  squeals,  fiutterlng 
wings,  and  gaping  mouths— which  are 
the  pleading  ways  of  baby  birds— 
they  persuade  the  poor  mother  to  yield 
up  the  morsel  to  them.  The  scene  Is 
touching,  and  It  also  affords  food  for 
refiectlon,  for  here  is  evidently  a  high 
order  of  intelligence;  a  struggle  has 
taken  place  in  the  bird’s  miod  between 
the  desire  to  appease  her  own  pressing 
wants  and  love  for  her  young,  and  the 
purer  impulse  has  gained  the  day. 

Flying  busily  from  their  nest  under 
the  eaves  to  the  short  grass  on  the 
lawn  are  a  pair  of  common  mynas. 
They  are,  in  truth,  handsome  birds, 
with  their  golden  bills,  black  heads, 
and  brown  bodies,  and  if  they  were  not 
so  widely  distributed  they  would  at- 
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tract  more  attention  than  they  do.  As 
it  is,  few  people  think  of  studying  the 
ways  and  manners  of  this  clever  and 
interesting  bird;  yet  with  those  who 
know  him  the  myna  is  a  favorite,  rank¬ 
ing  deservedly  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  amusing  of  feathered 
pets.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his 
voice  is  harsh  and  grating,  a  falling 
common  to  many  Indian  birds,  and 
that  he  has  the  human  frailty  of  being 
fond  of  elevating  it;  but  his  cheery 
friendly  ways  make  up  for  this,  and 
the  specific  title  of  trUtis  must,  in  his 
case,  be  held  to  apply  to  the  sober 
color  of  his  plumage  alone.  Mynas,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  live  very  largely  upon 
Insects,  but  as  young  birds  they  can  be 
easily  brought  up  on  a  paste  made  of 
parched  gram-flour  and  water;  an  oc¬ 
casional  grasshopper  added  to  the 
somewhat  insipid  fare  will  be  found  to 
Keep  them  in  perfect  health. 

They  are  a  wide-spread  family,  and 
four  separate  branches  of  them  live  ia 
and  around  my  garden.  Just  beyond 
the  silent  creek,  underneath  the  pipal- 
tree,  some  men  are  engaged  in  plough¬ 
ing  the  diara,  or  river-bed  land.  At 
the  tail  of  the  plough  hurries  a  mob  of 
slate-gray  birds  with  whitish  patches 
on  their  wings,  jostling  and  pushing 
each  other  in  their  eager  scramble  for 
the  grubs  and  worms  that  are  turned 
up  every  now  and  then.  These  are  the 
bank-mynas,  so  called  from  their  habit 
of  building  their  nests  in  the  holes  of 
mud-banks.  Feeding  near  them  are 
some  black  and  white  pied  birds, 
called  by  natives  ablak-myn&s.  These 
birds  have  a  sweet  trilling  note,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  kept  in  cages. 
Somewhat  apart  from  them  are  the 
Pagoda  mynas,  small  dove-gray  birds 
with  ruddy  salmon-colored  breasts  and 
long  pendent  black  crests;  very  band- 
some  they  are,  and  have  a  faint  sweet 
warble  of  their  own.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  months  these  resident  mynas  are 
visited  by  hordes  of  starlings  that  pay 


particular  attention  to  the  gram  crops, 
and  also  by  large  numbers  of  the  rose- 
pastor,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family.  This  bird  arrives 
here  towards  the  end  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  mul¬ 
berries  and  the  flowers  of  the  bombax, 
or  great  silk  cotton-tree.  One  of  these 
majestic  trees,  with  its  white  leafless 
branches  thrust  out  at  right  angles  to 
its  buttressed  trunk,  its  profusion  of 
deep  red  flowers,  each  measuring  nearly 
three  inches  across,  and  its  swarms  of 
chattering  mynas,  forms  an  impressive 
picture  of  tropical  life. 

From  the  mynas  my  attention  was 
drawn  once  more  to  the  pipal-tree  by 
the  sound  of  a  peculiar  whistling  coo; 
if  once  heard  this  can  never  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  close 
description  of  the  sound.  It  is  the  call 
of  the  green  pigeons.  A  pipal-tree  in 
fruit  is  an  irresistible  attraction  to 
these  birds,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  the  smaller  branches  are  shak¬ 
ing  it  is  plain  they  are  busy  at  it  now. 
The  outer  toe  of  the  green  pigeon’s 
foot  is  reversible,  and  this  gives  It 
great  power  in  grasping,  so  that  it 
climbs  and  crawls  about  the  branches 
and  twigs  with  almost  as  much  ease 
as  the  parrots  themselves.  Every  now 
and  again  one  of  them  flutters  out  from 
the  leaves,  singing  in  the  air  as  it  cir¬ 
cles  round  the  tree.  The  beautiful 
tints  of  the  green  pigeon  harmonize 
perfectly  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  unless  betrayed  by  an  incautious 
whistle,  or  when  feeding  or  moving 
about,  a  flock  of  these  birds  might  be 
seated  within  a  few  feet  of  one  with¬ 
out  being  detected.  The  Hindustani 
name  of  this  bird  is  hurrial  or  hurril, 
and  there  is  a  belief  that  it  never  de¬ 
scends  to  the  ground,  being  supposed 
to  quench  its  thirst  by  flying  low  over 
the  surface  of  pools  or  rivers,  and  tak¬ 
ing  mouthfuls  as  it  goes.  This  remark¬ 
able  belief  has  originated,  no  doubt,  in 
the  fruglvorous  habits  of  the  bird. 
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w’bicb,  unlike  tbe  blue-rock,  does  not 
need  to  come  to  tbe  eartb  to  obtain  its 
food.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  it  bas  never  been  definitely 
proved  that  these  birds  do  descend  to 
the  ground. 

By  this  time  the  sun  bas  come  well 
out,  and  has  enticed  the  crow-pheasant 
from  his  retreat  in  tbe  jujube  bushes 
to  tbe  middle  of  the  lawn.  Tbe  name 
by  which  this  bird  is  commonly  known 
in  India  is  completely  misguiding.  Tbe 
bird  is  neither  a  crow  nor  a  pheasant, 
nor  a  cross  between  a  crow  and  a 
pheasant,  if  such  a  creature  were  pos¬ 
sible.  He  is  a  member  of  the  cuckoo 
family,  and  belongs  to  that  section  of 
it  known  as  the  ground-cuckoos;  but 
unlike  many  of  his  connections,  his  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  are  managed  with  great 
decency  and  propriety.  For  the  last 
half  hour  he  has  been  hooting  dis¬ 
mally  in  his  thicket,  but  now  appears 
to  be  restored  to  good-humor,  and 
stalks  about  among  the  glistening 
spikes  of  the  grass  and  tiny  wild 
plants  in  a  very  majestic  manner,  his 
copper-colored  wings  forming  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  his  coal-black  body  and 
tall.  He  frequently  Interrupts  his 
stately  promenade  to  make  a  dart  for¬ 
ward  at  a  grasshopper  or  beetle,  ex¬ 
panding  his  round  wings  as  he  does  so 
to  balance  himself.  His  powers  of 
flight  are  feeble,  and  when  alarmed  he 
takes  himself  off  with  great  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy  and  a  poor  return  in 
speed,  making,  as  a  rule,  for  the  near¬ 
est  tree,  and  alighting  all  of  a  heap  on 
one  of  its  lowest  boughs.  From  here 
he  progresses  in  a  succession  of  vigor¬ 
ous  hops  until  he  gains  the  top  of  the 
tree,  when  he  launches  himself  into 
the  air  once  more,  and  by  dint  of  des¬ 
perate  flapping  contrives  to  reach  the 
next  tree  about  ten  yards  off,  and  so 
makes  his  escape.  He  is  a  bird 
adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  brush¬ 
wood  and  tangle,  and  his  powers  of 
locomotion  are  not  to  be  estimated  by 


his  performances  on  the  wing.  There 
are  few  birds  that  can  rival  the  ease 
and  speed  with  which  he  makes  bis 
way  through  the  thickest  under¬ 
growth.  The  crow-pheasant  (the  name 
has  become  sanctified  by  long  usage, 
and  is  more  manageable  than  chestnut¬ 
winged  ground-cuckoo)  is  in  his  way  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  mankind  with 
feelings  of  friendly  interest.  He  lives 
upon  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  small 
snakes,  besides  beetles  and  grass¬ 
hoppers.  This  is  a  bill  of  fare  that 
does  not  perhaps  recommend  the  bird 
as  quite  suitable  for  a  household-pet. 
but  it  marks  him  out  as  a  creature  to 
be  encouraged  about  the  garden;  for 
there  is  no  Indian  garden,  however 
well  kept  it  may  be,  but  contains  its 
host  of  noisome  reptiles  and  Insects. 
If  left  alone  the  crow-pheasant  be¬ 
comes  very  tame,  and  will  frequently 
show  himself  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
striking  plumage,  stalking  across  the 
lawns,  or  promenading  in  the  shadow 
of  the  TMCftndi-hedge. 

There  is  yet  another  member  of  the 
cuckoo  family  in  my  garden  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
making,  his  claims  to  attention  being 
enforced  by  the  possession  of  a  power¬ 
ful  voice.  During  the  hot  weather  the 
fires  of  love  develop  the  vocal  powers 
of  this  little  creature  to  what  might 
fairly  be  called  an  alarming  extent, 
and  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  often 
at  night,  every  garden  and  grove  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  rings  with 
his  amorous  complaints.  At  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  bird  is  but 
rarely  heard,  and  seldom  seen.  One  of 
them  has  now  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  wem-tree  near  the  gate.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  him;  his  gray  mottled 
plumage  so  closely  resembles  the  color 
of  the  bough  he  has  chosen  as  his  rest¬ 
ing-place,  that  he  is  practically  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  it:  his  voice  also  seems 
to  come  from  everywhere  at  once,  and 
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forms  a  puzzling  factor  in  the  search. 
To  add  to  this,  he  has  a  vexatious  habit 
of  suddenly  falling  silent  and  flitting 
away,  and  it  is  not  until  his  shrill  pip¬ 
ing  is  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden  that  we  know  he  has  eluded 
our  search.  He  begins  his  chant  low 
■down  in  the  scale.  At  flrst  it  is  a  wild 
laugh,  “ha-ha,  ha-ha,  ha-ha,”  each  pair 
of  syllables  rising  in  a  carefully  grad¬ 
uated  crescendo;  this  is  followed 
by  a  refrain,  “brain-fever,  brain-fever, 
brain-fever,”  from  the  monotonous  repe¬ 
tition  of  which  he  has  received  the  well- 
chosen  name  of  the  brain-fever  bird. 

Looked  at  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  brain-fever  bird  is  an  impos¬ 
tor.  His  whole  life  is  devoted  to  hypo¬ 
crisy.  He  clothes  himself  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  hawk,  and  when  he  flits 
across  the  garden  in  his  noiseless  way, 
there  is  a  hurry  and  scurry  among  all 
the  small  birds  that  are  out  The  bab¬ 
blers  scream  together,  and  the  bulbuls 
all  twitter  in  alarm; the  thamnobia  dives 
into  the  thicket,  and  the  purple  sun- 
birds  dart  away  from  the  golden  bells 
of  the  alamanda.  But  he,  the  caxise  of 
this  alarm,  is  himself  fllled  with  dread. 
He  looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left  but  with  his  head  tucked  Into  his 
shoulders,  hastens  on  his  way  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  Millingtonias. 
He  hopes  the  crows  have  not  seen  him, 
for  they,  who  know  all  things,  have 
probed  the  secret  of  the  mottlings  on 
his  soft  plumage.  To  them  he  Is  a 
base  cuckoo,— a  cowardly  feeble  thing 
made  to  flout  at;  and  so  he  scuttles 
along  In  mortal  fear,  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  the  crows  laugh  at  him.  The 
brain-fever  bird,  or,  as  It  is  called  by 
ornithologists,  the  hawk-cuckoo,  shows 
a  decided  partiality  for  the  nests  of  the 
babblers,  on  whom  it  fathers  Its  young 
with  unfailing  success.  It  is  a  pitiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  ludicrous,  sight 
to  watch  a  pair  of  babblers  devoting 
their  time  to  feeding  a  hulking  young¬ 
ster  of  twice  their  size.  The  foster¬ 


parents  seem  quite  proud  of  their  giant 
baby;  but  what  a  pang  it  must  be  to 
them  when  one  sunny  morning  be 
darts  away  with  that  noiseless  cuckoo- 
flight  of  his,  and  takes  no  further  no¬ 
tice  of  the  kindly.  If  garrulous,  folk 
among  whom  he  spent  the  helpless 
days  of  bis  infancy. 

The  crows  are  cawing  fltfully,  while 
they  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  cook-house, 
as  if  passing  remarks  In  a  listless  way 
on  things  in  general.  At  last  the  door 
opens,  and  the  old  batcarchi  (cook)  ap¬ 
pears  with  a  platter.  He  throws  the 
contents  on  the  ground;  immediately 
the  crows  descend  in  a  black  cloud, 
and  in  a  few  moments  not  a  scrap  is 
left.  Crows  are  not  fastidious,  and 
consequently  they  rarely  go  hungry. 
From  the  scraps  thrown  to  them  by 
the  baicarchi  they  will  go  with  equal 
zest  to  pillage  the  guava-tope  with  the 
parrots,  or  feast  with  the  green  pig¬ 
eons  and  barbets  on  the  pfpal-flgs,  or, 
assuming  the  garb  of  innocence,  they 
will  glean  among  the  flelds  with  the 
blue-rocks  and  mynas.  They  will  even 
be  found  disputing  the  possession  of  a 
rubbish  heap  with  that  chiffonier 
among  birds,  the  Egyptian  vulture,  or 
assisting  the  Adjutant  cranes  and 
black  vultures  to  celebrate  the  obse¬ 
quies  of  a  dead  Hindu.  Hence  It  Is 
that  the  crow  goes  to  roost  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  next  day  will 
bring  him  a  full  meal.  Crows  are  as 
much  at  home  in  the  reeking  lanes  of  a 
bazaar  as  they  are  in  the  more  savory 
boundaries  of  Indian  gardens.  They 
sit  on  the  eaves  of  the  fat  bunnyah's, 
or  gralndealer’s  shop,  peering  down 
every  now  and  then,  till  the  greasy 
owner  happens  to  turn  away.  Seizing 
their  opportunity  they  swoop  down  In 
a  moment  upon  the  baskets  of  latm 
(pop-corn),  wheat,  barley-flour,  and 
other  good  things,  and  swallow  big 
mouthfuls  as  fast  as  they  can.  At 
length  the  bunnynh  turns  round  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  burglarious  attempts  being 
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made  on  his  supplies.  He  aims  wild 
blows  at  the  daring  robbers,  but  they 
dart  away  untouched,  and  caw  jeer- 
ingly  at  him  from  the  housetops.  Some¬ 
times  the  limits  of  even  the  patient 
bunnyah'8  endurance  are  reached;  what 
with  sacred  bulls,  beggars,  and  bad 
debts  he  feels  that,  if  any  profit  Is  to 
be  made  out  of  his  business,  he  must 
strike  a  bold  stroke.  It  is,  however, 
against  the  precepts  of  bis  religion  to 
deprive  any  creature  of  its  life.  Yet 
there  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He 
persuades  a  friend  to  shoot  a  crow  for 
him,  and  hangs  the  dead  body  by  one 
leg  in  front  of  his  shop.  From  this 
moment  he  is  quit  of  his  tormentors, 
for  as  long  as  a  single  tail-feather  of 
their  martyred  brother  remains  fiutter- 
ing  in  their  view,  so  long  is  the  shop 
taboo  to  the  crow-community. 

Had  the  estimable  Professor  Ger- 
vlnus  applied  to  the  life-history  of  the 
crow  that  same  powerful  mental  lens 
through  which  he  studied  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  melancholy  Dane,  he  would 
doubtless  have  discovered  the  reason 
why  these  birds  have  held  their  own  so 
well  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
crow  possesses  to  a  marked  degree 
those  two  qualifications  cynically  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  essential  to  success  In  life, 
a  good  digestion  and  no  conscience.  He 
is  suitably  clothed  In  black,  and  his 
character,  unlike  that  of  the  tree-pie.  Is 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  livery. 

The  dominion  of  the  crows  about  the 
cook-house  and  the  stables  is  disputed 
by  the  common,  or  pariah,  kite.  This 
bird,  fitted  by  nature  for  a  nobler  life, 
has  become  to  a  large  extent  a  para¬ 
site  on  man,  and  has  lost  much  of  its 
courage  and  fierceness,  while  it  has 
gained  in  cunning  and  dexterity.  The 
pariah  kite  has  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  human  beings  that 
it  has  been  noticed  hovering  over  the 
crowded  platforms  of  large  railway- 
stations,  on  the  watch  for  the  open 
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trays  and  baskets  in  which  the  native 
venders  of  sweets  and  cooked  meats 
hawk  their  wares,  and  often  making 
good  its  swift  dashes  at  them.  When 
the  monsoons  burst,  and  the  low-lying 
rice  fields  are  turned  into  swamps,  the 
kite  spends  hours  circling  over  these 
wastes  of  shallow  water,  watching  for 
frogs,  to  which  he  is  very  partial.  I 
have  often  seen  him  fiapping  heavily 
away  to  some  tall  tree,  bearing  in  his 
claws  a  wailing  frog,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  devour  with  callous  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  alive. 

At  dusk,  when  the  crows  fiy  in  long 
lines  to  their  roosting-places  and  the 
voices  of  Jay  and  myna  are  hushed, 
the  little  owl  filts  from  his  nest  In  the 
chimney  top  and  sits  under  the  white 
blooms  and  long  green  leaves  of  the 
gulachin.  A  quaint  little  bird  Is  he,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  as  he  sits  there  sur¬ 
veying  the  fading  landscape  through 
his  large  dreamy  eyes,  calling  to  mind, 
in  a  comical  way,  the  globular  face  and 
rotund  figure  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick.  He  Is  not  a  purely  nocturnal 
bird;  a  cloudy  day  will  tempt  him  out 
of  his  retreat,  for  it  is  only  the  bright 
sunshine  that  seems  to  dazzle  him. 

There  are  many  more  birds  In  my 
garden  whose  appearance  and  ways 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  prevent  me 
from  describing.  The  pond-heron  has 
just  swung  down  from  the  bamboo 
tops  to  his  lonely  vigil  on  the  oozy  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  creek.  The  bee-eaters  are 
fiashing  golden  green  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  as  they  dart  across  the 
grass  in  eager  pursuit  of  moths.  The 
daurian  swallow  skims  past  the  ve¬ 
randa,  and  the  copper-smith  sounds  his 
metallic  note  from  the  topmost  bough 
of  the  giant  pipal.  The  sirkeer  gazes 
inquisitively  at  me  from  a  gap  In  the 
mcliwdi-hedge,  and  as  I  turn  with  un¬ 
willing  step  to  enter  my  house,  I  hear 
the  shrill  laugh  of  the  golden-backed 
woodpecker  ringing  through  the  air. 

O.  A.  Levett-Teats. 
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It  seems  sometimes  as  if  destiny 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  nationality 
of  certain  writers.  Why  was  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine  not  a  native  of  Thrums, 
for  instance?  The  winning  pathos  of 
the  Lyrischea  Intermezzo,  the  eifin  hu¬ 
mor  of  Waldeinsamkeit,  wouid  have 
gained  new  charm  by  the  iittle  inti¬ 
mate  surprises  of  Auld  Licht  dialect. 
Then  Dr.  Max  Nordau  should  obvi¬ 
ously  have  been  born  in  Paris.  It  is 
pitiable  to  note  the  ingenuity  he  has  to 
M’aste  in  fabricating  steel-pointed  epi¬ 
grams  and  incisive  phrases  out  of  the 
hopeless  stolidity  of  his  iron  German. 
And,  great  as  our  own  loss  would 
have  been,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  Goldsmith  flourished  out  of  Italy; 
the  crystal  simpleness  of  his  style, 
the  charming  gentleness,  the  shy  hu¬ 
mor,  which  is  half  sympathy  with  the 
little  lot  of  man,  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  clad  in  the  childlike  syllables  of 
Tuscany  than  in  the  sterner  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  England.  And  it  would  have 
suited  him  well  to  be  distinguished 
by  one  of  those  pet  names  used  by 
Italy  to  charm  away  the  loneliness  of 
fame,  and  transform  a  great  man’s 
popularity  into  a  caressing  national 
friendship. 

But  the  literary  wealth  of  Italy, 
though  not  permitted  to  add  an  Ore- 
flcino  to  its  store,  has  of  late  years 
been  increased  by  the  works  of  a 
writer  who  bears  a  singular  mental 
likeness  to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Salva¬ 
tore  Farina  occupies  a  unique  position 
among  the  romance  writers  of  our 
day;  he  alone  has  preserved  the  art  of 
treating  simple  characters  simply. 
Qualities  which  are  so  delicate  that 
the  consciousness  of  their  possession 
at  once  destroys  them,  are  necessarily 
the  most  diflicult  to  depict.  Any  be¬ 
ing  who  is  simple,  innocent,  pictur¬ 


esque,  or  selflsh  is  obviously  limited 
by  the  very  loveliness  that  adorns 
him.  One  of  life’s  lesser  tragedies 
transacts  itself  in  such  a  nature  as 
soon  as  the  “1  am  thus”  dawns  upon 
the  mind.  In  the  very  moment  of 
perception  the  “I  am”  has  changed 
into  “I  was,”  and  even  the  memory  of 
the  lovelier  phase  is  blurred  by  the 
contrast  that  has  followed  it.  If  the 
changed  creature  turns  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  past,  he  almost  inevitably 
looks  upon  it  through  the  medium  of 
his  present  He  thinks  how  delightful 
was  the  simplicity,  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  he  has  lost;  he  cannot  realize 
that  the  pleasantness  he  now  imag¬ 
ines  in  it  was  impossible  when  it 
was  there,  because  unconsciousness 
was  a  condition  of  its  being.  It  is 
always  a  far  greater  effort  of  the  im¬ 
agination  to  create  an  absence  than  a 
presence;  so  great  an  effort,  indeed, 
that  when  now  and  again  some  w’riter 
accomplishes  the  feat  we  are  slow  to 
see  how  much  he  has  done. 

In  pictures  of  childhood  especially, 
the  non-existence  of  the  man’s  world 
is  a  perpetual  stumbling-block,  and 
some  charming  little  foreground  flg- 
ures  are  spoilt  by  the  impossible  de- 
flniteness  and  explicable  nature  of  the 
objects  around  them.  So  with  other 
delineations  of  a  simpler  life;  we  feel 
that  the  artist  has  not  realized  the  at¬ 
mospheric  effects  of  that  simpler 
land;  he  has  put  In  too  many  details 
that  would  be  there  invisible. 

It  Is  In  dealing  with  such  difficul¬ 
ties  that  Salvatore  Farina  has  shown 
a  peculiar  power,— a  power  that  is 
the  more  realized  the  more  we  con¬ 
trast  him  with  his  contemporaries. 
Through  all  the  glamor  of  Pierre 
Loti’s  petitea  aauvageaaea,  or  stalwart 
flsher-folk,  we  feel  that  their  creator 
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stands  apart  from  them,  casting  on 
them  the  limelight  of  his  genius.  In 
Daudet’s  Dickensesque  productions, 
ha  if -caricature,  half-photograph,  the 
author  again  visibly  occupies  the 
showman’s  place.  And  in  the  terrible 
menagerie  of  Zola  and  Company,  the 
simplicity  is  outside  our  sympathy,— it 
is  not  human.  Thomas  Hardy  gives 
vs  unsurpassed  pictures  of  peasant 
life,  but  he  stands  by,  too,  with  a 
smile,  asking  us  if  we  are  not  amused 
by  the  nalvet6  of  his  puppets.  Suder- 
mann  in  bis  intensity  of  meaning,  Os¬ 
sip  Schubin  and  Serao  in  their  tender 
pictures  of  young  lives,  even  Heyse  in 
his  picturesque  groups,  all  bear  the 
mark  of  the  hour,  with  its  stress  and 
strain.  All  are  unable  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  the  strenuous  intention 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  our  present 
day  portraiture,  all  ascribe  too  much 
to  their  subjects,  or  fail  to  stand  aside 
and  leave  them  alone  in  their  sweet, 
slenderly  detailed  world. 

But  Farina  moves  easily  through 
regions  of  peculiar  limitation;  he  is 
so  much  at  home  in  slightly  furnished 
minds  that  we  must  pause  and  recol¬ 
lect  all  the  difficulties  he  has  over¬ 
come  before  we  can  appreciate  him 
thoroughly.  He  is  inimitably  subtle 
in  all  that  he  leaves  out. 

He  has  discovered,  too,  how  to  com¬ 
bine  an  eighteenth  century  calm  with 
the  technical  skill  that  later  days 
have  fostered.  He  never  hurts,  never 
ruffies,  never,  though  his  touch  is  un¬ 
erringly  fine,  gives  too  heavy  an  out¬ 
line  to  a  humanly  indefinite  nature. 

He  possesses,  also,  a  very  rare  qual¬ 
ity  of  humor,  marked  by  a  playful 
tenderness,  a  delicacy  of  perception, 
that  make  it  the  most  revealing  of  all 
treatments  for  certain  mental  phases. 
And  it  reveals,  but  never  exposes;  it  is 
always  a  purely  gentle  light.  This 
humor  is  inseparable  from  pathos,— or 
rather,  they  are  but  two  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  same  quality,— a  peculiarly 


sensitive  sympathy  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  Bare  everywhere,  such 
humor  is  especially  rare  in  our  litera¬ 
ture;  we  find  quite  different  types  in 
the  riotous  laughter  of  our  older  nov¬ 
elists,  in  the  pain-stricken  mockery  of 
Swift  or  the  repelling  jests  of  Sterne, 
in  the  dear  Spectator’s  humorous 
moral  studies,  in  Miss  Austen’s  quiet 
smile  over  her  own  amusing  details, 
in  Thackeray’s  delicate  satire,  in 
Dickens’s  boyish  fun,  in  the  harsher, 
cynical  pessimism  of  later  days.  Only 
Goldsmith  has  the  secret  of  this  fas¬ 
cinating,  sympathetic  mirth,— light¬ 
hearted,  yet  not  free  from  the  life-sad¬ 
ness  that  belongs  to  our  earth’s  chil¬ 
dren.  With  unsparing,  imperturbable 
childlikeness,  he  shows  us  little  hu¬ 
man  inconsistencies  and  self-betr:iy- 
als.  He  does  not  sneer,  or  complain, 
or  exalt  himself;  he  only  shows  the 
weakness  of  his  characters,  he  only 
says,  “See  what  queer  little  ways  we 
human  beings  have,  and  are  most  of 
us  very  harmless  after  all!’’ 

And  we  look,  and  laugh,  and  sigh, 
and  are  somehow  oddly  comforted. 
Because  we  know,  most  of  us,  down 
in  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  that  we 
are  not  particularly  grand,  or  heroic, 
or  majestic,  when  we  are  quite  alone, 
—and  we  can  recall  numberless  tri¬ 
fling  signs  of  inconsistency  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  ourselves,  of  which  we  are 
secretly  more  ashamed  than  we  should 
be  of  graver  faults.  And  we  are  glad 
to  leave  off  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  by  no  means 
“more  than  common  tall.’’  It  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  us  to  perceive  that  this  great, 
kind,  genial  man  had  felt  as  we  do, 
and  knew  it  all  before. 

It  is  just  this  sense  of  fellow  feeling 
which  gives  his  peculiar  charm  to 
Salvatore  Farina.  In  his  works  the 
same  comfortable  effect  is  also  pro¬ 
duced  as  in  Goldsmith’s,  appearing 
miraculous  at  a  period  when  phy¬ 
sical  comfort  and  mental  uneasi- 
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ness  are  cultivated  to  quite  a  morbid 
extent 

Delightful  as  Farina  always  must 
be,  it  is  in  his  earlier  works  that  his 
charm  appears  most  arrestingly.  In 
the  “Amore  ha  Cent’  Occhi,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  scenes  and  characters 
that  no  one  who  has  once  enjoyed  them 
would  willingly  forget  The  ruin  of  a 
noble  Sardinian  and  Milanese  family 
is  completing  itself  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  tale,  while  the  lady  of  the 
house,  the  nobilissima  signora  contr.f 
sa  Veronica  Rodriguez  de  Florinas 
deV  conti  de  Nardi  di  Ploaghe,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  disasters  that  gen¬ 
erations  of  extravagance  have 
brought  upon  her  house,  bequeaths 
estates  to  her  son,  jewels  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  legacies  to  her  ser¬ 
vants,  and  dies,— without  discovering 
that  the  man  she  takes  for  a  doctor  is, 
in  fact,  a  dealer  bargaining  with  her 
old  steward  for  the  furniture  and 
treasures  of  the  palace. 

The  scene  in  which  the  servants  re¬ 
ceive  their  legacies,  and  the  news  that 
they  are  dismissed  on  account  of  their 
master’s  ruin,  is  evidently  a  study 
after  Farina’s  own  heart.  They  are 
very  good  fellows,  these  servants, 
filled  with  veneration  for  the  noble 
house  they  serve;  it  is  awe-inspiring 
to  most  of  them  to  enter  the  count’s 
apartment;  only  Francesco,  the  house 
servant,  enters  with  an  unembar¬ 
rassed  air,  which  is  “the  admiration 
of  the  stable  and  the  kitchen,”  and 
takes  his  place  by  Annetta,  the  lady’s 
maid,  who  receives  him  “with  a  digni¬ 
fied  bow.”  It  is  a  very  solemn  occa¬ 
sion,  of  course;  they  are  to  hear  their 
late  mistress’  will  read,  and  the  voice 
of  the  notary  has  a  melancholy,  wall¬ 
ing  sound;  but  they  cannot  help  being 
over-excited  by  the  news  that  they 
are  each  to  have  a  thousand  lire; 
they  must  have  some  excuse  for 
smiles,  and  when  they  finally  hear  the 
very  kitchen  boy,  Cecchino,  described 


by  two  names  as  Cecchino  Misirolli, 
their  gravity  can  stand  the  strain  no 
longer.  Misirolli!  Who  had  ever 
heard  anything  so  absurd!  Even  the 
young  countess  cannot  help  smiling 
as  she  sees  the  servants’  amusement. 

But  tears  replace  their  smiles  when 
their  master  calls  them  in  one  by  one 
to  tell  them  of  their  dismissal  and  its 
cause. 

In  the  count’s  little  room  each  one 
had  been  shown  the  confused  image  of 
a  misfortune  to  which  he  could  give 
no  name.  And  whilst  they  consoled 
each  other  by  loudly  declaring  that  it 
could  not  kill  you  to  be  dismissed  from 
a  good  house  with  a  good  character, 
that  there  were  plenty  of  gentlemen’s 
houses  in  Milan— while  they  said  such 
things,  they  were  perplexed  by  finding 
in  their  hearts  something  stronger 
than  the  thousand  lire,  taking  away 
the  value  of  that  banknote.  Cecchino, 
for  instance,  was  certain  that  if  the 
“signor  conic"  had  said  to  him,  “give 
me  back  your  banknote,  and  1  will 
take  you  with  me  to  Sardinia,”  he 
would  have  said  “yes.”  Giovanni, 
more  sincere  or  more  prudent,  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  would  have  asked  for 
time  to  refiect,  and  would  have  said 
“no”  in  the  end;  but  they  all  knew 
there  was  some  one  inside  them  w'ho 
w'ould  have  longed  to  conclude  such  a 
ruinous  bargain. 

Then,  again,  the  thought  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  the  old  home  of  his  race,  to 
which  their  master  is  returning,  is 
perplexing.  The  kitchen  boy  who  al¬ 
ways  likes  to  show  that  he  has 
learned  something  at  school,  hastily 
explains  that  Sardinia  is  an  island. 
The  cook,  as  usual,  promptly  quenches 
him. 

“I  know  it  is  an  island;  but  I  w’ant 
to  know  what  sort  of  an  island  it  is,  if 
it  is  like  our  parts,  if  the  people  talk 
a  language  one  can  understand.  Be¬ 
cause,  my  boy,  I  knew  before  you  wrere 
bom  that  an  island  was  one  thing  and 
the  mainland  another.  We  have  main¬ 
land  here,  Milan,  Como,  Pavla,  Bres¬ 
cia.  Sardinia,  Instead,  is  an  island.” 
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To  this  island  most  of  the  servants 
succeed  in  following  Count  Cosimo 
and  Countess  Beatrice,— their  friend 
Professor  Silvio  and  his  little  niece 
Angela  (connections  of  the  family), 
and  the  maid  Annetta,  who  are  es¬ 
corting  the  coffin  of  Countess  Veron¬ 
ica  to  Sardinia,  where  she  has 
“willed”  to  be  buried.  It  is  a  trying 
journey.  Some  passengers  refuse  to 
go  on  board  with  them;  they  agree 
with  the  old  sailors,  who  observe  that, 
“it  is  never  lucky  to  have  a  corpse  on 
board.  Of  course.  If  the  soul  is  in 
purgatory,  you  get  on  somehow,  but 
if  it  is  a  lost  soul,  there’s  no  saying 
what  may  happen.”  The  last  traveller 
who  rushes  on  board  just  as  they  are 
starting  considers  himself  aggrieved 
and  stands  glaring  about  him  for  “the 
owners  of  the  corpse.”  Poor  Annetta, 
meanwhile,  consoles  herself  by  the 
familiar,  childish  amusement  of  “pre¬ 
tence.” 

Very  stiff,  with  uplifted  head  and 
anxious  eyes,  she  busied  herself  with 
playing  the  part  of  the  little  English¬ 
woman,  thin  and  nervous— and  she 
succeeded  very  well,  partly  assisted 
by  a  large  green  veil  in  which  the 
Countess  Veronica,  poor  soul,  had 
made  her  lirst  sea  voyage.  The  hon¬ 
est  girl  hau  no  wish  to  cheat  her  neigh¬ 
bor,  she  w'as  incapable  of  long  con¬ 
cealing  her  true  self— but  she  experi¬ 
enced  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  the  sailors  and  passen¬ 
gers  would  take  her  for  an  English¬ 
woman,  until  she  chose  to  undeceive 
them  by  asking  some  questions  in  good 
Italian. 

And  so  around  the  private  tragedy, 
the'  dead  woman,  the  perplexed  little 
knot  of  mourners  with  their  uncertain 
future,  there  anxieties,  their  lost  place 
in  the  world,  gather  all  the  callous 
incongruities  of  the  outer  life,  the 
bustle,  the  fret,  the  quaint  humor,  the 
unresting  busy  ways.  Few  of  us  have 
not  sometimes  experienced  the  sort  of 
oppression  so  daintily  depicted  here. 


in  our  darker  days,  when  Frau  Sorge 
no  longer  “sits  by  the  bedside  knit¬ 
ting,”  but  tramps  through  our  deso¬ 
late  rooms,  pulls  up  our  shrouding 
blinds,  torments  us  with  the  distract¬ 
ing  energy  of  a  too-busy  housewife. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all.  Count  Casimo 
is  alone  with  his  most  piercing  anxiety. 
This  lovely,  laughing,  little  wife  of  his, 
alw'ays  treated  as  a  plaything,  always 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  his  troubles,  this 
Beatrice,  who  “knows  nothing,  sees 
nothing,”  he  thinks,  how  is  he  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  for  their  changed  life?  As 
the  night  darkens,  as  he  feels  round 
him  the  solitude  of  the  sea,  he  paces 
the  deck,  asking  himself  these  things, 
until  a  gentle  voice  calls  him.  Beatrice 
comes  to  his  side,  and  he  finds,  re¬ 
morsefully,  that  the  butterfiy  soul  he 
had  imagined,  is,  indeed,  a  woman’s, 
alive  with  keen  and  delicate  percep¬ 
tions,  wounded  by  his  attempt  to 
suffer  alone.  As  soon  as  he  has  told 
her  his  troubles,  she  is  content;  when 
he  would  add  hopeful  words  she  stops 
him. 

“It  is  enough,”  she  says,  “that  you 
confide  in  me  to-night,— you  shall  com¬ 
fort  me  to-morrow.” 

But  to-morrow  she  needs  no  comfort; 
the  simple,  picturesque,  Sardinian  life, 
the  melancholy  landscape,  the  new  in¬ 
terests,  are  welcome  to  her.  Her  quick 
sympathies,  her  own  tried  feelings,  the 
vigilant  love  that  reveals  to  her  the 
consequences  of  a  young  intrigue  of 
Casimo’s,  the  troubled  heart  of  Silvio, 
the  real  parentage  of  the  child  she  re¬ 
solves  to  adopt,  all  her  bright,  bird-llke, 
tender  ways  make  Beatrice  a  fascinat¬ 
ing.  creation.  With  her  penetrating 
womanliness  is  contrasted  the  girlish 
sentiment  of  little  Angela,  whose 
whole  heart  goes  out  to  a  poor  out¬ 
lawed  father,  hiding  among  the  wild 
shepherd-folk  of  the  island.  Among 
them  we  are  Introduced  to  a  specially 
delightful  old  shepherd  bandit,  who 
has  defied  “justice”  out  of  pure  love 
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for  the  outlaw  Giorgio.  He  carries  a 
little  spelling-book  about  with  him  as 
constantly  as  his  gun  and  pistol,  for 
he  has  set  his  heart  on  learning  to  read 
Giorgio’s  letters  when  he  has  to  leave 
the  island.  He  is  a  cheery  old  fellow, 
blit  not  altogether  free  from  the  lor- 
iheiits  of  remorse;  for  ic  self-defence 
lie  has  maimed  n  soldief  and  killed  a 
spy,  and  he  is  truly  sorry  that  he  did 
not  maim  the  spy  and  kill  the  soldier. 
After  all,  the  soldier  was  a  brave  fel¬ 
low,  who  deserved  to  die  quickly, 
while  the  spy  was  a  traitor,  and  it 
would  have  served  him  right  to  be 
kept  limping  about  the  world  for 
years. 

There  is  a  connecting  link  between 
“The  Hundred  Eyes  of  Love”  and  the 
later  work,  “  Pe’  belli  occhi  della  Glo¬ 
ria,”  where  one  of  Farina’s  patheti¬ 
cally  simple  characters,  a  painter  who 
goes  blind  in  his  old  age,  seems  occa¬ 
sionally  to  speak  for  the  author  him¬ 
self. 

“After  all,”  he  says,  speaking  of  his 
fame  abroad,  but  hostile  criticism  at 
home,  “we  are  but  flesh  and  blood,  and 
our  life  and  happiness  depends  upon 
the  flesh  and  blood  that  is  nearest;”  an 
observation  that  has  an  autobiographi¬ 
cal  ring  about  it  And  when  his  son  is 
praised  for  “faithfully  reproducing 
what  he  has  seen,”  he  objects:— 

“You  know  better  than  I  do,”  he 
says,  "  that  exactly  the  contrary  has 
oeeurred:  it  is  not  truth  that  preserves 
art.  for  art  has  no  need  of  preservation 
l»y  anything  whatever,  but  it  is  eter¬ 
nal  art  that  preserves  truth.  And  this 
is  the  great  merit  of  the  artist,  that  he 
can  throw  a  veiled  effect  over  common 
things,  and  make  them  beautiful. 
You  have  idealized  a  marsh,  and  that 
is  your  glory.  I  do  not  know  what 
happens  among  writers,  but  no  one 
will  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  the 
scenes  which  they  represent  with  the 
pen  are  somewhat  idealized,  even 
wnen  they  are  most  real.  Because 
they  have  to  say  something,  and  they 
can  only  say  what  the  author  has 


seen,  and  you  know  that  out  of  every 
ten  persons  looking  at  tne  same  thing, 
nine  will  see  something  different  which 
each  has  put  in  for  himself.”  “And 
the  tentnr  ’  asked  Tito,  smiling.  “The 
tenth  is  the  copyist,  the  man  who  can¬ 
not  interpret,  who  makes  an  inventory 
and  thinks  himself  the  most  truthful 
of  all,  because  he  scrupulously  says 
nothing;  therefore,  he  is  not  an  ideal¬ 
ist,  he  is  simply  false.” 

The  pictures  of  the  old  painter  and 
his  son  in  this  book  form  its  great 
charm;  the  love  affairs  of  Tito  being 
less  successful.  On  the  whole,  we 
scarcely  think  it  equal  to  “Amore  ha 
Cent’  Occhi,”  or  to  the  home  chronicles 
of  his  advocate,  Placidi,  so  happy  with 
his  careful  young  wife,  so  absorbed  in 
care  for  his  children,  so  skilful  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  entirely  satisfying  picture  of 
quiet  home  life.  This  is  a  production 
that  has  few  defects,  but  perhaps  the 
work  that  will  most  surely  uphold 
Farina’s  fame  is  the  “Last  Battle  of 
Priest  Agostino.”  Nothing  could  excel 
the  unaffected  humanness  of  this 
priest,  who  is  almost  as  powerful  to 
make  us  smile  at  him  and  love  him  as 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself.  He 
stands  before  us  with  a  far  more  con¬ 
vincing  reality  than  the  “Abb6  Con¬ 
stantin,”  and  is  quite  free  from  that 
barley-sugar  effect  which  Is  too  often 
inseparable  from  the  simple  piety  of 
French  fiction.  In  the  “Priest  Agos¬ 
tino,”  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a  mas¬ 
terly  delineation  of  simple  piety  as  It  is 
found  in  real  life,— that  is,  a  mental 
condition  unable  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  most  awful  abstraction 
and  the  concrete  details  of  common 
life.  Such  a  mind  habitually  views  the 
most  startling  contrasts  on  the  same 
level,  and  reduces  its  religion  to  a  set  of 
practical  rules,  producing  present  or 
future  practical  benefits.  It  knows  no 
wrestling  with  the  strong  and  tortur¬ 
ing  angel  for  the  incommunicable 
name  of  God.  To  the  other  class  of 
mind,  wherein  that  tremendous  Word 
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is  inseparable  from  the  mysterious 
echoes  it  awakens,  the  sounds  these 
simple  ones  hear  seem  strangely  short 
and  crude.  The  mystic,  abruptly  con- 
iiouiecl  by  them,  is  arrested  with  a 
sort  of  dislocating  shock,— he  is  like  a 
classical  scholar  trying  to  make  the 
unlearned  feel  the  charm  of  some  im¬ 
mortal  tale  of  Greece,  and  finding  that 
shorn  of  its  associations  it  shows  but 
as  a  silly  legend  of  a  barbarous  age. 
Such  is  the  piety  of  “Priest  Agostino.” 

He  does  not  celebrate  the  first  mass 
at  St.  Angelo  every  day,  because  he  is 
so  saintly  and  self-denying,  as  his 
landlady  imagines,  but  because  he  is 
very  poor,  and  for  the  celebration  of 
the  first  mass  be  receives  more  than 
the  two  lire  he  would  get  later  in  the 
day.  Yet  he  Is  most  careful  to  cele¬ 
brate  devoutly.  He  is  pleased  with 
the  devotion  of  his  landlady,  who  at¬ 
tends  this  first  mass  every  morning; 
he  is  equally  pleased  with  her  rapidity 
in  running  home  directly  he  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  lie  missa  est,  to  get  the 
hot  coffee  ready  for  his  return.  He  is 
not  above  jesting  with  his  landlord,  a 
freethlnking  railway  employe,  and 
playing  with  his  suspicion  that  the 
priest  is  a  miser  who  hoards  money; 
he  is  frankly  delighted  when  the  land¬ 
lady  gets  a  specially  good  dinner  for 
him,  and  he  coaxes  her  mischievous 
little  boy  into  learning  his  catechism 
and  desiring  to  serve  at  mass  by  a  re¬ 
ward  of  caramels.  He  Is  even  a  little 
cold  in  his  reception  of  the  devout 
mother’s  hopes  of  Indulgences  here¬ 
after. 

“Tell  him.”  she  urges  the  priest, 
“tell  him  how  many  days’  indulgence 
a  person  gets  by  serving  at  mass— only 
tell  him!’’ 

“A  great  many.”  answers  the  priest; 
l>ut  mindful  of  little  Bortolino’s  prob¬ 
able  point  of  view,  he  hastens  to  add, 
“Bortolino  can  gain  both  Indulgences 
in  purgatory  and  caramels  on  earth.” 

Yet  all  these  little  concessions  and 


frailties  do  not  leave  his  conscience 
quite  easy.  Perhaps,  he  thinks,  he 
ought  to  have  spoken  more  of  the  Ab¬ 
solution  and  of  the  joys  of  Paradise 
than  of  such  things  as  caramels.  But 
then  Bortolino  cared  so  much  more 
about  caramels!  Only  suppose  he  bad 
been  encouraging  the  boy  to  learn  bis 
catechism  through  the  deadly  sin  of 
gluttony.  Poor  Agostino  cannot  quiet 
this  scrupulous  conscience  of  his. 

“An  old  priest  like  you,”  it  says, 
“ought  not  10  care  so  much  about  din¬ 
ner,  breakfast  and  coffee.  An  old 
priest  ought  not  to  encourage  Sever- 
ino’s  fancy  that  you  are  rich  and 
miserly— he  ought  not  to  speak  the 
trutn,  hoping  it  will  be  taken  for  a  lie, 
as  you  did  when  you  said  you  w'ere  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse.” 

Yet,  with  all  his  scruples  and  his 
poverty,  the  old  man  is  happy;  he  loves 
his  walks  through  the  sweet  spring 
weather,  and  the  greetings  of  the  little 
children,  who  are  all  friends  of  his;  he 
has  great  delight  in  bis  Horace  and 
Catullus,  and  every  evening  he  enjoys 
a  game  at  “tarocco”  with  a  few 
friends  in  the  room  behind  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  shop.  Every  night  at  ten  he  is  In 
bed,  reading  a  Latin  poet;  every  night 
at  eleven  he  takes  leave  of  Lesbia,  or 
of  the  muse,  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  Lord,  and  by  a  quarter  past  he  is 
sleeping  sweetly. 

Already  having  entered  into  the 
great  silence  of  old  age,  he  loved  to 
listen  to  the  alluring  voices  of  nature, 
mingled  with  a  hundred  other  voices, 
that  once  had  spoken  within  him. 
There  were  voices  among  them  that 
had  been  cries  of  pain.  Now  the  place 
of  forgetfulness  was  found,  and  Prete 
Agostino  rejoiced,  because  he  felt  no 
n>ore  the  torment  of  the  past.  .  .  And 
then  men.  feelings,  ideas,  even  pas¬ 
sions— all  the  old  world  that  he  had 
well-nigh  forgotten— received  new 
splendor  on  some  sunny  days  and  iri¬ 
descent  brightness  he  had  never  seen 
before.  And  there  was  revealed  to 
him  the  charm  the  living  thing  has 
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not,  or  rarely  has,  but  which  the  thing 
that  has  lived  keeps  for  ever. 

And  so  he  tells  himself  the  struggle 
is  over,  the  battle  of  life  ending  in 
peace,  until  his  calm  is  broken  i)y  :in 
appeal  for  spiritual  aid  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  bis,  a  scientific  man,  who  lias 
been  prostrated  by  illness  and  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
shrinking  of  the  old  man  from  this  in¬ 
terview,  his  pathetic  procrastination, 
the  effort  with  which  he  enters  the 
sick  man’s  room  at  last,  are  beautifully 
told;  and  then,  in  this  dreadful  mo¬ 
ment  of  conscious  inadequacy,  face  to 
face  with  a  stranger  who  is  probably 
familiar  with  chemistry  and  other 
sciences  terrible  to  bis  imagination, 
Agostino  finds  nothing  but  a  mocking 
line  from  Horace  recur  to  his  mind:— 

Da  mihi  fallere  da  justum  sanctum- 
que  videri. 

The  very  statement  of  the  skeptic’s 
doubts  suggests  to  him  terrible  mis¬ 
givings,  and  he  feels  in  himself  no 
spiritual  resource  whence  to  draw 
strength  or  comfort  for  this  stranger, 
who  asks  from  him  “some  divine 
word.”  But  he  answers  at  last,  “I 
know  of  but  one  divine  word,  that  is 
prayer.  Pray  as  you  will,— stand  by 
the  window  and  look  up  to  the  starry 
sky.  Gall  up  the  thought  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  of  the  beloved  one  you  have  lost.” 

He  hastens  to  his  own  room  as  soon 
as  he  is  released,  shuts  himself  up  all 
the  evening,  leaving  bis  friends  to 
play  their  “tarocco”  without  him. 
He  sits  alone  and  faces  his  sin;  the 
doubts  of  the  scientific  man  had 
troubled  him  and  found  him  so  help¬ 
less,  because  he  had  neglected  spiritual 
reading;  henceforth  he  will  do  better. 
He  gives  lip  his  evening  game,  his 


Latin  poets,  be  returns  to  St  Thomas 
and  St.  Augustine,  be  gets  out  his  old 
Bible  of  the  year  1500,  which  he  has 
long  locked  up,  having  lost  the  key. 
He  is  still  horribly  afraid  of  his  skep¬ 
tic,  but  be  treats  him  with  the  gentlest 
kindness,  and  does  his  best  to  reassure 
him.  At  length  a  day  comes  when  the 
skeptic  bids  him  farewell;  he  has  to  go 
quite  away,  he  explains,  and  Agostino 
declares  that  he  is  very  sorry,  really 
very  sorry,  they  have  to  part 

But  that  day  at  dinner  the  priest  is 
curiously  light-hearted;  a  weight 
seems  lifted  off  him;  he  has  a  little  of 
the  wine  he  has  given  to  his  host,  and 
explains  genially  to  Bortolino  that  he 
need  not  be  a  priest  to  “arrive  safely 
In  Paradise.”  And  after  dinner  he  goes 
and  plays  once  more  at  “tarocco,”  cov¬ 
ering  himself  with  glory  by  winning 
every  game.  But  he  will  not  drink 
the  beer  (for  which  they  always  play), 
and  going  home  surprises  his  hostess 
by  asking  for  a  little  water.  “Then,” 
he  says,  “I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  am 
very  tired.” 

And  because  his  last  battle  is  over, 
he  lies  down,  and,  being  very  tired, 
sleeps  so  sweetly  that  Bernarda  cannot 
wake  him  to  take  the  first  mass  at 
Sant’  Angelo  any  more. 

This,  the  simplest  of  Farina’s  stories, 
certainly  presents  his  charm  In  the 
most  winning  light  But  nothing  that 
he  writes  can  be  without  a  certain  fas¬ 
cination.  In  the  “Capelll  Bianchi.” 
however,  recently  appearing  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia,  he  is  approaching 
more  nearly  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
day.  There  seems  to  be  In  It  fewer  of 
the  simple  touches  that  are  Farina, 
more  of  the  brilliant  antithesis  and  epi¬ 
gram  that  France  has  passed  on  to 
Italy.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  interest  and  skill. 
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It  is  difficult,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  to  make  an 
adequate  estimate  of  the  character  of 
a  man  whose  long  public  career  has 
just  been  closed  by  death.  Many  of 
the  elements  entering  into  it  have 
been  obscured  by  time,  or  lost  sight 
of  in  the  competitions  of  our  restless 
life;  besides,  there  are  so  many  unre¬ 
vealed  quantities  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  fix  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  work  he  has  done  for  his  time, 
or  his  probabie  place  in  history. 
These  difficuities  are  enhanced  when 
it  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  many 
jears  about  whom  one  must  write. 
Nor  is  the  task  made  easier  when,  as 
in  Mr.  Bayard’s  case,  the  character  Is 
a  type  which  has  almost  entirely 
passed  out  of  the  public  life  of  modern 
countries. 

I  shall  not  deal  with  dates  or  events 
except  so  far  as  they  may  grow  out  of 
my  theme,  which  is  the  character  of 
the  man  rather  than  the  successive 
steps  by  which  It  w'as  either  developed 
or  shown.  Mr.  Bayard’s  position  be¬ 
fore  the  American  public  was  abso¬ 
lutely  unique.  In  the  best  and  high¬ 
est  sense,  it  was  an  inheritance  not 
only  of  qualities,  but  of  place;  and  yet 
It  was  not  fixed  by  the  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  nor  won  In  war  and  conflict. 
The  fact  that  his  great-grandfather, 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  his  uncle, 
and  himself,  saw  service  In  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  three 
counties  which  constitute  the  little 
State  of  Delaware  is  no  doubt  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  It  Is  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  not  one  of  them 
was  preferred  for  any  other  reason 
except  recognized  fitness. 

Mr.  Bayard,  then,  during  the  whole 
of  his  public  career  was  sure  of  his 
standing.  He  had  no  personal  or 


party  contests  to  weaken  or  break 
his  influence,  to  waste  bis  time,  to 
sour  his  temper,  or  to  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind.  He  was  not  forced  to 
turn  himself  into  an  office-broker,  or 
to  be  an  errand  boy  for  all  the  petty 
ambitions  of  his  state.  He  was  not 
compelled  to  master  the  tactics  of 
party  organization,  and  thus  to  make 
himself  a  drill-master  rather  than  a 
statesman.  Nor  was  he  obliged 
either  to  become  a  boss  himself,  or  to 
take  orders  from  some  man  who  had 
achieved  this  position.  Having  no 
intermediaries  between  himself  and 
the  people  he  represented,  he  was  able 
to  devote  himself  without  question  to 
the  public  service,  whose  boundaries— 
according  to  his  interpretation— were 
coterminous  with  the  public  interest 

Until  he  had  passed  forty,  Mr.  Bay¬ 
ard  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to 
his  profession.  His  knowledge  of  the 
law  bad  been  laid  upon  deep  and 
sure  foundations.  He  did  not  stop, 
as  many  public  men  do  nowadays, 
when  he  had  acquired  merely  enough 
of  theory  to  enter  upon  the  practice. 
In  this,  as  in  all  things,  be  insisted 
upon  going  to  the  bottom.  The  work 
of  the  first  offices  he  held  was  purely 
professional,  in  no  sense  political. 
They  pertained  to  his  own  little  Dela¬ 
ware,  which,  as  one  of  the  border 
states,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
half  slave  and  half  free.  This  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  combined  with  his 
incapacity  to  take  extreme  views, 
made  him  at  all  times  a  sincere,  patri¬ 
otic  friend  of  the  Union,  the  advocate 
of  constitutional  measures,  and  the 
opponent  of  the  drastic  methods  re¬ 
sorted  to  on  both  sides. 

He  recognized,  more  clearly  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  what 
problems  must  follow  the  abolition  of 
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slavery  by  violence.  The  dominance 
of  commercialism  In  politics;  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  riot  and  corruption  In  the 
conquered  states,  and  the  resulting 
demoralization  in  all;  the  hardening 
effect  of  passion  and  division,  the 
slow  growth  toward  real  unity,  and 
their  effect  upon  both  conqueror  and 
conquered;  the  perils  inseparable  from 
unsettled  financial  conditions,-- all 
these  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  thoughtful  and  truly  conserva¬ 
tive  man  who  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  great  responsibilities.  This  long 
period  of  careful  preparation  had  a 
decided  effect  upon  his  public  career. 
It  accentuated  the  seriousness  with 
which  he  entered  upon  the  work  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  so  increased  his  sense 
of  duty  as  to  keep  him  in  public  life 
long  after  interest  and  inclination 
had  made  retirement  desirable. 

When  Mr.  Bayard  entered  the 
fJnited  States  Senate  in  1869,  his 
party  was  an  insignificant  minority 
in  that  body.  It  was  just  far  enough 
away  from  the  Civil  War  to  give  the 
American  i)eople  some  real  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  that  con¬ 
test  had  created  or  brought  into 
prominence.  Passion  ran  high;  big¬ 
otry  easily  degenerated  into  proscrip¬ 
tion,  and  patriotism  was  subjected  to 
so  much  abuse  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  bit¬ 
ing  epigram  was  often  a  true  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Bayard 
soon  made  his  influence  felt  in  the 
Federal  counsels  and  in  the  country. 
He  never  wavered  in  his  attempt  to 
overcome  the  narrow  sectional  feel¬ 
ing  which,  for  many  years  after  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end,  was  its  most 
prominent  heritage.  He  did  this  by  a 
resolute  insistence  that  law  must  be 
dominant  in  every  part  of  the  countiy. 
He  and  his  associates  took  part  with 
rare  ability,  courage  and  prudence  in 
all  debates  relating  to  the  states  re¬ 
cently  in  insurrection.  As  these 


gradually  recovered  their  status,  the 
little  band  received  accessions.  Aided 
by  a  change  in  public  sentiment  in 
many  other  states,  they  were  so  re¬ 
cruited  that,  in  twelve  years  after 
Mr.  Bayard’s  entrance  into  the  Senate, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  body 
in  which,  when  he  entered  it,  he  had 
been  one  of  an  insignificant  and  pow¬ 
erless  minority. 

It  was  not  only  the  bitterness  of 
parties  and  sections  that  ran  riot  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  rankest  kind  of  heresy  on 
financial  questions.  Currency,  coin¬ 
age,  and  banking  were  then  little  un¬ 
derstood.  In  every  state  of  the  Union, 
men  in  both  political  parties,  recog¬ 
nized  as  leaders,  permitted  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  advocacy  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  paper  was  money.  This 
was  succeeded  by  devotion  to  a  diluted 
coinage.  Mr.  Bayard  resisted  these 
tendencies  with  energy,  intelligence 
and  persistence.  From  the  beginning, 
and  at  all  times,  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  whether  as  senator,  secretary 
of  state,  private  citizen  or  ambassa¬ 
dor,  he  never  failed  to  raise  his  voice 
against  paper  issues  and  their  endow¬ 
ment  with  the  quality  of  legal  tender, 
nor  to  oppose  the  free  coinage  of  sil¬ 
ver.  No  other  responsible  public  man 
in  either  party  has  made  such  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  consistent  record  on  all 
these  related  issues,  so  that,  if  history 
is  written  aright,  it  will  give  Thomas 
F.  Bayard  a  commanding  place 
among  the  men  who  created  on  this 
question  a  public  sentiment  which 
placed  their  country  in  the  front  rank 
among  progressive  nations  and  kept 
it  there. 

Mr.  Bayard’s  position  in  the  Senate 
may  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
attitude  on  these  two  great  questions. 
He  was  not  a  mere  specialist  in  public 
life.  His  mind  was  eclectic  enough; 
his  Interest  sufllclently  comprehen- 
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slve  to  make  nothing  human  alien  to 
him.  So  he  went  on  speaking,  writ¬ 
ing,  voting,  acting— according  to  need 
or  opportunity,  and  as  conscience  and 
an  instructed  understanding  led  him— 
upon  all  the  varied  concerns  of  a 
great  country  during  a  period  of 
change  and  violence.  In  due  time  he 
came  to  aspire  to  the  Presidency,  at 
once  the  goal  of  American  ambition, 
and  the  will-o’-the-wisp  of  politics. 
None  knew  better  than  he  how  emi¬ 
nent  was  his  fitness  for  this  place, 
both  by  nature  and  training.  If  he 
had  not  known  this  he  would  never 
have  consented  for  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  in  relation  to  it,  as  he 
carried  conscience  into  his  personal 
ambitions  no  less  than  into  his  private 
life,  profession  or  public  service.  He 
would  have  scorned  as  much  to  seek 
a  place  without  fitness  for  it  as  to 
take  a  professional  fee  without  earn¬ 
ing  it.  The  party  conditions  of  the 
time  made  attainment  of  this  impos¬ 
sible,  but  the  failure  to  command  it 
increased  rather  than  diminished  his 
Influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
gave  him  new  zest  for  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  public  service  in  the  places 
which  came  to  him. 

His  service  as  secretary  of  state 
was  the  culminating  point  in  his  home 
career.  It  was  once  a  tradition  in 
American  politics— one  now  generally 
departed  from— that  the  candidate 
who  had  received  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  nominating 
convention  was  to  be  asked  to  accept 
this  office.  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  were,  until  then,  strangers, 
but  I  have  often  heard  each  of  them 
express  astonishment  that  he  could 
have  been  a  candidate  against  the 
other.  Mr.  Bayard  brought  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  place  that  high  de¬ 
votion  to  the  public  interest  which 
was  always  his  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  were  never  conducted 


with  greater  dignity  and  firmness. 
Running  through  his  state  papers, 
which  were  admirable  in  temper  and 
form,  was  that  attachment,  always 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  to  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples.  During  his  four  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  secretary  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  that  better  understanding 
with  England  which  has  developed  so 
many  important  consequences,  and 
has  brought  to  its  support,  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  many  men  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  indifferent 
or  hostile. 

It  is  less  necessary  to  give  enlarged 
attention  to  Mr.  Bayard’s  diplomatic 
service  than  to  any  other.  It  was 
passed  under  the  eye  of  the  people  of 
two  great  countries.  The  spectacle 
presented  was  that  of  a  man  of  cour¬ 
age  and  character  bringing  them  to 
bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.— 
mainly  those  of  an  unofficial  kind.  He 
was  nearly  sixty-five  when  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  work.  He  had  declined 
the  tendered  honor  of  his  old  place 
at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  but  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  the  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St  James.  He  felt  that  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  good  work  for 
mankind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
serve  his  country.  He  had  not  the 
least  trace  of  the  old-fashioned  diplo¬ 
matist  in  him.  It  could  never  have  en¬ 
tered  into  his  mind  to  conceive  the 
truth  or  the  policy  of  the  dictum  that 
‘•speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal 
his  thoughts.”  He  firmly  believed 
that  in  telling  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  was  accredited,  what 
his  own  country  meant,  and  what 
were  its  genius,  its  duties,  and  its 
hopes,  he  was  doing  the  greatest  good 
to  mankind.  While  he  spoke  often 
and  with  perfect  freedom,  he  never 
spoke  idly,  nor  in  any  way  compro¬ 
mised  the  dignity  either  of  his  own 
country  or  its  representative.  If 
there  were  at  home  persons  who  never 
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forgave  him  for  making  his  country 
and  theirs  known  as  it  had  never  been 
known  before,  and  for  becoming  the 
most  popular  man  in  England,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary,  when  estimating 
his  work,  to  stop  long  enough  to  give 
them  importance. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  how  he  en¬ 
joyed  it  all,  how  eagerly  he  learned 
new  things  or  revived  the  memory  of 
old  ones!  He  went  into  every  rank 
and  order  of  society,  seeking  in  each 
to  do  his  chosen  work  as  best  he 
could.  His  keenest  enjoyment,  how¬ 
ever,  came  from  those  meetings  with 
strong,  self-reliant,  skilled  workers  in 
the  varied  trades.  I  can  recall,  for 
instance,  that  the  pleasure  he  de¬ 
rived  from  a  meeting  of  engine-drivers 
was  akin  to  that  of  a  boy  seeing  a 
new  sight 

He  greatly  prized,  too,  the  privilege 
of  seeing  so  many  types  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  classes.  He  was  equally  at 
home  with  a  body  of  bishops,  or 
the  worshippers  in  the  chapel  of 
some  humble  religious  denomi¬ 
nation.  He  was  perfectly  free 
from  bigotry  or  intolerance.  His 
charity  comprehended  all  honest  opin¬ 
ions.  Although  he  held  his  own  with 
a  firm  grasp,  he  not  only  gave  others 
the  same  privilege,  but  liked  to  meet 
those  who  knew  how  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  their  own  way.  His  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  were  strong  and 
firmly  grounded.  I  have  never  known 
a  man  who  better  illustrated  the 
truth,  that  it  is  those  of  greatest  and 
strongest  mind  who  believe  the  most 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  humble  and  tolerant.  Sentiment 
was  strongly  developed  in  him;  but 
few  men  have  less  of  mere  sentimen¬ 
talism.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  speaking  as  freely  as  he  might, 
his  utterances  were  devoid  of  those 
defects  of  taste  so  common  with  pub¬ 
lic  men  everywhere. 

He  knew  the  elements  which  enter 


into  the  character  of  a  great  people. 
Simplicity,  tenderness,  love  of  truth, 
justice,  and  fairness  must,  in  his 
view,  lie  at  the  foundation.  He  was 
interested  in  what  Lincoln  has  felic¬ 
itously  termed  the  “plain  people  of 
the  land.”  Neither  did  he  exact  that 
rigid  uniformity  of  institutions  so 
dear  to  precisions.  As  human  nature 
was  varied,  so  he  did  not  expect  act¬ 
ual,  practical  individuals  or  communi¬ 
ties  created  by  them  to  be  cast  in  the 
same  mould.  Better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  recognized  the 
character  of  the  people  in  the  South 
and  West,  seeing  those  distinctions 
and  differences  which  were  hid  from 
most.  His  geographical  situation, 
no  less  than  the  cast  of  his  mind, 
gave  him  this  power;  and  yet  he  was 
far  more  likely  to  tell  these  people, 
and  all  others,  the  things  they  needed 
to  be  told  rather  than  those  they 
wanted  to  hear.  He  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  insincerity.  He  knew  his 
own  duty  to  public  opinion,  and  had  a 
perfect  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  square  with  right  and  safety. 
If  it  did  not  do  this,  he  had  no  idea 
of  giving  way  to  the  idle  clamor 
of  the  moment,  or  to  the  demands 
of  time-serving  politicians.  In  spite  of 
this  devotion  to  principle,  he  knew 
how  to  define  the  word  “compromise” 
without  making  it  synonymous  with 
“surrender,” 

With  all  his  good  temper  and  toler¬ 
ation,  he  had  the  power  to  be  severe 
and  impatient  He  had  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  man  who  could  use 
a  public  place  for  private  enrichment, 
or  infiuence  for  the  designing,  the 
weak,  or  the  demagogic;  or  for  that 
other,  not  uncommon  in  politics 
everywhere,  who,  after  years  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  dissembling,  concludes, 
in  his  older  days,  to  kick  down  the 
ladders  by  •which  he  has  climbed, 
thus  seeking  to  do  penance  for  many 
•u'rongs.  He  had  no  patience  with 
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pretension  or  mere  profession.  No 
nmount  of  wealth,  no  ostentation,  no 
long  prayers  or  feigned  piety,  could 
conceal  from  him  for  a  moment  un¬ 
worthy  motives  or  dangerous. 

As  he  exacted  much  from  himself 
and  all  leaders  of  opinion,  so  he  set 
up  a  lofty  standard  of  Idea  and  action 
for  the  people  of  his  country.  He  had 
a  sublime,  ingrained  confidence  in 
popular  government,  and  was  a  con¬ 
vinced  republican.  He  was  severely 
■criticized  at  one  time  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  England  for  saying  that  the 
American  people  liked  the  strong  man 
in  their  politics.  His  meaning  was 
clear.  It  was  the  man  of  strong,  well- 
settled  opinions  and  firm  character 
that  he  had  in  mind.  The  adventur¬ 
ous  man  on  horseback,  who  is  often 
heralded,  but  seldom  comes  in  mod¬ 
ern  life,  had  no  more  consistent  hater 
than  this  plain-spoken  denouncer  of 
shams  and  lover  of  the  genuine. 

Mr.  Bayard’s  oratory  was  not  of 
the  display  order.  It  had  both  beauty 
and  finish,  but  was  seldom  ornate, 
never  mere  sound  without  sense.  It 
was  straightforward,  direct,  clear- 
cut,  not  overweighted  with  simile  or 
figure  of  speech,  nor  yet  with  refer¬ 
ence.  As  he  was  too  serious,  too 
much  in  earnest,  to  give  attention  to 
humor,  so  It  was  not  probable  that  he 
ever  intentionally  raised  a  laugh.  He 
was  quick  at  repartee,  and  could  use 
sarcasm  or  Irony  with  great  effect, 
if  he  distrusted  the  motives  of  his  op¬ 
ponent.  His  speeches  combine*!.  In 
proper  proportions,  thought,  and  the 
results  of  reading.  When  he  saw 
that  public  speaking  was  to  be  part 
of  his  life  he  began  early  and  trained 
liimself  thoroughly.  As  he  grew  older, 
and  was  able  to  get  more  and  more 
away  from  mere  partisan  speaking,  he 
acquired  greater  ease  and  polish. 
His  intellectual  relations  to  his  time 
may  be  summed  up  with  Bacon’s 
thought:  Reading  had  made  him  a 


full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man. 

He  was  no  less  generous  to  subordi¬ 
nates  or  inferiors  than  to  superiors 
and  equals.  He  liked  work  to  be  well 
done,  and,  as  a  result,  was  likely  to 
do  for  himself  much  that  other  men 
would  have  left  to  assistants.  Good 
health,  a  temperate  and  simple  life, 
unfiagglng  Industry,  and  a  conscien¬ 
tious  determination  to  do  everything 
well,  enabled  him  to  perform  with  ac¬ 
ceptance  the  duties  which  fell  to  him, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  he  never 
shirked  responsibility.  He  gave  his 
full  confidence  to  few,  but  once 
passed,  it  was  without  concealment  or 
grudging.  His  relations  with  some  of 
his  political  opponents  were  very  inti¬ 
mate,  while  membership  or  high 
place  in  his  own  party  was  by  no 
means  a  passport  to  his  favor  or  con¬ 
fidence.  He  never  courted  the  rising 
star,  so  that  in  many  instances  he  had 
no  personal  association  with,  or  even 
knowledge  of,  some  of  the  leading 
men  who  sat  with  him  in  the  Senate, 
or  became  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  He  did  not  formally  or 
consciously  exclude;  he  merely  Ignored 
those  who  did  nothing  to  command 
his  confidence;  at  the  same  time  none 
could  be  more  sympathetic  or  helpful 
when  conscientious,  honest  and  con¬ 
genial  new  men  came  to  the  front. 

On  the  personal  side  he  had  those 
lovable  qualities  which  accompany 
simplicity  of  character  and  openness 
of  aim.  There  was  no  pretension,  no 
tergiversation,  no  doubtful  or  ques¬ 
tionable  place  in  him.  He  was  ad¬ 
mirable  whether  as  host  or  guest.  He 
talked  well,  but  he  did  not  monopolize, 
nor  was  he  prone  to  speak  of  himself 
except  when  drawn  to  do  so.  With 
women  and  children  he  had  that  gra¬ 
ciousness  and  consideration  only 
found  in  those  sure  of  position,  who, 
in  whatever  circle  they  may  be 
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found,  are  gentlemen  in  the  highest 
sense. 

He  was  a  close  student  of  the  best 
books  on  all  economic  questions  and 
those  which  involved  the  origin  or  ap¬ 
plication  of  great  legal  and  political 
principles.  He  was  a  persistent 
reader  of  poetry,  and  had  the  old- 
fashioned  habit  of  quoting  it,  gener¬ 
ally  with  much  aptness.  He  had  also 
read  widely  in  popular  science,  and  in 
theological  criticism  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  a  buyer  of  books,  and 
had  an  exacting  taste  in  typography. 

Mr.  Bayard  passed  nearly  half  a 
century  of  active  life  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  more  than  thirty  years  of  this 
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THE  ANIMAL 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor  some  account  was  given  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  collected  by  ancient  and  modem 
naturalists,  from  Don  Felix  d’Azara 
to  Mr.  Hudson,  that  the  puma,  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  of  the  big  cats  of  South 
America,  neither  feared  man  nor 're¬ 
garded  human  beings  as  its  prey,  but 
on  the  contrary  sought  their  society, 
and  even  protected  man  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Jaguar.  Trustworthy 
facts  which  lend  additional  confirma¬ 
tion  to  this  interesting  question  must 
necessarily  be  slowly  acquired.  The 
following  anecdote,  which  comes  at 
first  hand  from  one  long  resident  In 
British  Guiana,  supports  the  belief 
that  the  puma  seeks  the  society  of 
man  instead  of  attacking  or  fearing 
him.  When  making  an  expedition  up 
one  of  the  large  rivers  in  a  steam- 
launch,  our  friend  gave  a  passage  to 
an  elderly  Cornish  miner,  who  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  gold-fields.  Not 
wishing  to  intrude  upon  his  hosts,  bo 
did  not  sleep  on  board  the  launch,  but 
always  slung  his  hammock  between 
two  trees  on  shore.  As  climbing  Into 
a  high-slung  hammock  is  not  easy,  he 
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time  being  spent  in  office  of  one  grade 
or  another.  During  all  this  time— and 
for  a  circle  constantly  widening  from 
the  very  beginning— he  stood  as  the 
representative  of  lofty  ideals  in  char¬ 
acter  and  principle.  Recognition  of 
this  came  without  conscious  seeking 
on  his  part,  and,  as  he  was  absolutely 
free  from  cant  of  any  kind,  he  never 
posed  because  of  it  He  has  gone 
out  of  the  world  leaving  a  character, 
public  and  private,  free  from  insin¬ 
cerity,  sordidness  or  self-seeking.  As 
became  his  origin  and  traditions  he 
was  a  man  without  fear  and  without 
reproach. 

George  F.  Parker. 
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usually  fastened  it  rather  low,  and  his 
weight  probably  brought  it  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom 
of  the  curve.  One  morning,  being 
asked  how  he  had  slept,  he  com¬ 
plained  that  “the  frogs  had  made  such 
a  noise  underneath  his  hammock  that 
they  had  kept  him  awake.”  Some 
Indians  of  the  crew  who  were  folding 
up  the  hammock  laughed  a  good  deal 
when  they  heard  this,  and  being  asked 
the  reason,  said,  still  laughing,  “Oh. 
‘tiger’  sleep  with  old  man  last  night.” 
They  had  found  under  the  hammock 
the  marks  of  where  a  puma  had  lain. 
The  noise  which  had  kept  the  occupier 
of  the  hammock  awake  was  probably 
the  purring  of  the  puma,  pleased  at 
occupying  the  “next  berth”  below  a 
man.  As  these  Guiana  Indians  have 
in  addition  to  the  unerring  eye  of  the 
forest-dweller,  a  special  liking  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  taming  animals,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  their  conclu¬ 
sion  was  correct.  Such  an  absence  of 
fear,  and  liking  for  human  society, 
could  only  be  paralleled  by  the  be¬ 
havior  of  some  domestic  cats.  Yet  in 
the  case  of  the  puma  this  can  only  be 
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a  survival  of  a  primitive  disposition, 
which  has  already  been  lost  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  same  species  in  North 
America.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose 
that  the  absence  of  that  fear  of  man 
so  general  among  even  the  large  carni¬ 
vora  was  the  rule  in  the  primitive 
world?  If  it  was,  we  shall  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  survival  of  man  In  the 
presence  of  creatures  which  did  not 
fear  him,  and  possessed  a  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  physical  equipment  for  attack 
than  man  possessed  for  defense;  for 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  benevo¬ 
lent  neutrality  which  can  safely  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  puma  was  exhibited  by 
the  other  carnivora.  The  evidence 
that  fear  is  not  the  natural  attitude  of 
animals  towards  man  is  mainly  of  two 
kinds,— the  notes  of  explorers  who 
have  pushed  into  the  few  regions  of 
earth  where  animals  were  numerous, 
but  man  had  not  trodden;  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  very  latest  experiments  of 
to-day  in  districts  where  the  killing  of 
animals  has  been  absolutely  prohib¬ 
ited.  In  other  words,  we  must  com¬ 
pare  the  behavior  of  the  creatures  in 
the  Arctic  seas  in  the  days  of  Wil¬ 
loughby  and  Barents,  or  in  the  voyage 
of  Weddell  to  the  Antarctic,  with  the 
latest  reports  from  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  results  show  a  striking  agreement 
in  the  demeanor  of  the  beasts  when 
first  confronted  with  the  new  crea¬ 
ture,  man.  Few  of  them  exhibited 
fear,  so  far  as  the  records  show. 
When  Barents’s  crew  were  on  their 
first  voyage  a  Polar  bear,  who  proba¬ 
bly  had  never  seen  men  before,  took 
one  of  the  crew,  who  was  lying  down, 
by  the  back  of  his  neck,  and,  after 
dragging  him  some  way,  bit  the  top  of 
his  head  off.  Even  now  the  Polar 
bear  is  the  least  shy  of  his  race, 
though  so  constantly  hunted. 

The  general  tendency  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals  kept  in  large  reserves  and  never 
molested  points  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion,  though  for  obvious  reasons  none 


of  the  most  dangerous  carnivora  can 
be  maintained  in  such  places.  The 
fear  of  man  is  lost  by  creatures  wild 
and  free  but  unmolested,  so  quickly  as 
to  be  matter  of  surprise  to  those  most 
conversant  with  animals  in  captivity. 
Reports,  published  in  the  United  States 
newspapers  dwell  repeatedly  on  the 
loss  of  the  fear  of  man  by  all  animals 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  where  the  deer 
(both  wapiti  and  black-tailed  deer) 
come  to  the  houses  to  be  fed,  and  even 
eat  the  flowers  from  the  window- 
boxes.  Brown  bears  hang  round  the 
hotels  and  come  dally  to  eat  the  refuse 
carted  into  the  woods  close  by,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  rodents  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fearless.  In  menageries  and 
zoological  gardens  the  fear  of  man  is 
lost  mainly  by  constant  and  dally  con¬ 
tact,  with  no  power  to  escape,  and  by 
the  remembrance  that  it  is  man  who 
provides  their  food.  But  here  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  abnormal,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
behavior  towards  man  of  animals  in 
captivity,  and  apply  them  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  problem  of  the  in¬ 
nate  or  acquired  character  of  their 
fear  of  human  beings.  It  is,  however, 
matter  of  general  knowledge  that 
where  man  is  weak  and  beasts  strong 
and  numerous,  as  in  the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  Zambesi  and  Shir6  Rivers, 
the  boldness  of  the  animals  leads  to 
serious  disasters.  In  the  present  day 
the  only  frequent  reports  of  attacks  of 
lions  and  leopards  on  men,  for  food, 
and  not  in  self-defence  or  fright,  come 
from  these  districts,  though  the  story 
is  as  old  as  the  rebuilding  of  Samaria. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  animal 
fear  of  man  was  acquired,  and  is  not 
natural  to  their  minds,  it  is  not  very 
clear  how  the  very  early  tribes  of 
men.  when  the  larger  carnivorous  ani¬ 
mals  were  far  more  numerous  than 
now,  escaped  destruction  and  survived 
long  enough  to  impress  on  the  animal 
world  the  sense  of  fear  by  which  man 
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now  dominates  it.  Regarded  merely 
as  a  conflict  between  one  class  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  another,  the  result  should  not 
have  been  doubtful.  Man  ought  to 
have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or,  in  any  case,  to  have  re¬ 
treated  to  remote  strongholds  In  re¬ 
gions  not  frequented  by  the  beasts. 
That  he  did  not  do  so,  but  turned  the 
tables  on  the  better  equipped  offensive 
creature,  is  fair  presumptive  evidence 
that  original  man  never  was  on  a  level 
with  the  animals  in  intelligence,  but 
was  equipped  with  the  predominant 
brain-power  which  has  put  him  ahead 
In  the  race  ever  since.  Primitive  man, 
literally  speaking,  “lived  by  his  wits,” 
for  he  could  have  owed  his  survival  to 
little  else.  He  was  not,  for  example, 
nearly  so  well  equipped  as  the 
monkeys  for  physlcial  defence  or 
flight,  though  their  survival  is  not  al¬ 
together  easy  to  explain  on  purely 
physical  grounds.  Their  power  of  us¬ 
ing  their  arms  and  hands  as  a  means 
of  swinging  rapidly  from  branch  to 
branch  gives  them  an  advantage  over 
all  the  tree-climbing  cats.  Their  habit 
of  throwing  missiles  is  also  very  dis¬ 
concerting  to  other  animals,  though  this 
art  is  only  practised  by  certain 
monkeys.  But  their  rapid  and  intelli¬ 
gent  combination  for  defence,  menace, 
and  look-out  duty  has  contributed 
quite  as  much  to  their  survival  as  their 
speed  and  activity.  In  tropical 
America  even  the  monkeys  are  hard 
put  to  it  to  escape  the  attacks  of  such 
active  and  formidable  foes  as  the 
harpy  eagle  and  the  ocelot.  But  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  even  the  most 
debased  or  physically  weakest  of  man¬ 
kind  has  ever  been  the  “natural  prey” 
of  that  “natural  enemy”  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  is  the 
nightmare  of  nearly  every  species  of 
non-camivorous  animal.  The  causes 
which  make  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
temporary  and  narrowly  local.  Even 


the  Greenlander  and  the  Esquimaux 
are  the  masters  of  tne  Polar  bear,  and 
probably  always  have  been,  though 
little  better  armed  than  primitive  man, 
and  the  pigmies  of  the  Central  African 
forests  are  mighty  hunters.  It  may 
even  be  that  the  neighborhood  of  flerce 
animals  aided  the  early  development 
of  man;  for  the  least  developed  races 
are  largely  found  In  such  places  as 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  where,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  savage  beasts,  savage  man 
had  no  inducement  to  arm  and  equip 
himself. 

But  man  has  had  an  even  more  po¬ 
tent  ally  than  his  own  Ingenuity  which 
from  remote  antiquity  has  invested 
him  in  the  mind  of  the  animal  world 
with  something  of  the  supernatural. 
He  is  ever  accompanied  by  the  one  ele¬ 
ment  which  the  animal  mind  cannot 
create,  cannot  understand,  stands  in 
constant  awe  of,  and  dreads  by  night, 
when  its  courage  Is  greatest,  and  that 
of  man  least  steady.  Fire,  that  pillar 
of  cloud  and  flame  which  precedes  not 
the  aggregate  human  host,  but  the 
smallest  fragment  of  the  Invading 
army,  the  constant  and  dreaded  har¬ 
binger  of  human  presence,  springing 
up,  as  the  beasts  must  think,  automati¬ 
cally  from  the  earth  wherever  man 
rests  his  body,  guarding  him  in  sleep¬ 
ing  and  waking,  always  associated 
with  his  abode,  has  for  ages  terrlfled 
the  beasts. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  man  in 
any  given  region  of  the  earth  he  has 
been  teaching  the  beast  to  fear  him; 
and  it  is  not  until  to-day,  when  he  is 
absolutely  their  master,  and  has,  in 
many  instances,  totally  destroyed 
them,  that  he  thinks  of  restoring  on  a 
tiny  scale,  and  on  a  few  spots  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  “state  of  Nature,” 
and  allowing  those  creatures,  which  he 
dares  to  experiment  with,  once  more  to 
lay  aside  their  acquired  terror,  which 
makes  them  flee  his  presence. 


The  Spectator. 
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In  his  “Talks  with  Mr.  Gladstone” 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Tollemache  notes  an  odd 
confession  by  the  statesman,  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  distinguish  between  wit  and 
humor.  To  us  it  seems  that  wit  and 
humor  have  hardly  anything  in  com¬ 
mon  but  a  common  object.  Both  note 
with  laughter  incongruous  resem¬ 
blances  or  unlooked-for  dissimilari¬ 
ties,  but  they  note  them  in  a  manner 
altogether  different,  and  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  spirit  While  wit  sees 
ouly  a  part,  humor  sees  the  whole; 
aud  while  wit  glances  at  the  little  it 
sees  with  indifference,  or  with  con¬ 
tempt,  or  with  malice,  humor  looks 
always  with  love.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
these  two  differences  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  one,— the  difference  in 
width  and  range  of  view.  ''Tout  com- 
prendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner,”  says  the 
divine  French  aphorism,  and  with  hu¬ 
mor  to  see  all  is  to  love  all.  Humor 
sees  not  merely  the  Incongruity  or  ab¬ 
surdity  on  the  surface,  but  looks 
deeper  into  its  source  and  secret;  aud 
looks  not  deeper  only  but  wider  also; 
sees  not  merely  the  incongruity  or  ab¬ 
surdity,  but  the  man  who  commits  it,— 
his  circumstances,  antecedents,  etc.; 
puts  itself  in  his  place,  understands, 
forgives  and  loves.  In  one  word,  hu¬ 
mor  is  sympathetic,  while  wit  is  indif¬ 
ferent,  apathetic  or  anti-pathetic.  Let 
us  take  in  illustration  a  man  who  was 
at  once  a  supreme  wit  and  a  supreme 
humorist,— Charles  Lamb.  First,  let 
us  take  instances  of  his  wit:  “Charles, 
did  you  ever  hear  me  lecture?”  asked 
Coleridge.  “I— I— I  never  heard  you 
do  anything  else,”  stuttered  Lamb. 
Here  you  have  a  single  point, 
and  that  the  most  characteris¬ 
tic  and  vulnerable  In  Coleridge, 
deftly  and  exquisitely  pinked.  Take 
another  instance,  and  an  admir- 
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able  one,  of  Lamb’s  searching  wit: 
“Wordsworth,”  he  writes  to  Manning, 
“Wordsworth  says  he  does  not  see 
much  difficulty  in  writing  like  Shakes¬ 
peare,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  try  it.  It  is 
clear  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
mind.”  Here,  again,  you  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  point,  and  that  the  most  character¬ 
istic  and  vulnerable,— the  sublime  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  poet,— tartly  and  brilliantly 
hit  off.  In  each  case  the  wit  was 
perfect  of  its  kind.  The  besetting  arid 
insufferable  weakness  of  each  imet  is 
in  the  very  neatest  possible  manner 
put  in  the  very  strongest  possible  light 
of  ridicule.  But  the  light  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  search-light,  chill  and  lurid,  turned 
for  a  single  instant  upon  a  single  point, 
which  it  exposes  with  pitiless  in¬ 
tensity. 

The  light  of  humor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  like  the  light  in  a  mother’s 
eyes  when  she  looks  with  love  and 
laughter  at  the  little  and  natural  follies 
of  her  child.  They  are  laughable 
follies  certainly,  but  they  are  follies  of 
a  child,  and  of  her  child,  and  she 
makes  for  them,  therefore,  all  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  love.  Now  it  is  light  of  tJiis 
kind,— not  chill  as  the  light  on  snow,— 
but  light  that  has  been  warmed  and 
tinted  in  passing  through  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  love,  which  charms  and  wins 
you  in  the  “Essays  of  Elia.”  Take,  for 
example,  the  drst  of  these  essays, 
which  is  not  the  most  interesting, 
which  has  perhaps  the  least  Interesting 
subject.— the  old  clerks  of  the  South- 
Sea  House.  Suppose  Lamb  had  let  his 
wit  play  upon  the  weak  points  of  these 
small  men  as  he  let  it  play  upon  the 
weak  points  of  such  big  men  as  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge,  what  scornful 
fun  he  might  have  made  of  the  morbid 
suspiciousness  of  Evans,  of  Thomas 
Thame’s  imposing  and  patronizing  in- 
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anity,  of  the  dreary  formality  or  the 
still  drearier  fiddling  of  John  Tipp. 
These  are  the  single  points  which 
would  strike  a  wit,  and  which  a  wit 
would  strike  deftly  and  relentlessly  till 
he  made  you  scorn  such  pitiful  crea¬ 
tures.  But  humor  does  not  see  and 
seize  on  these  points  only;  it  goes 
deeper  down  to  their  spring  and 
source,  and  it  not  only  goes  deeper 
down,  but  It  takes  a  wider  range 
and  sees  the  whole  man  with  a  sym¬ 
pathy  which  loves  and  makes  you  love 
all  that  you  laugh  at.  In  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  essays,  in  the  essays  on  Ellistou, 
on  Dyer,  on  Fenwick,  on  Captain 
Jackson,  on  the  Old  Benchers,  and  on 

TEe  Speaker. 


“My  Relations,”  you  see  the  same  lam¬ 
bent  light  playing  upon  and  around 
its  subject  till  weaknesses  which  a  wit 
would  have  made  despicable  by  his 
scorn  are  by  the  humorist  made  love¬ 
able  by  his  love.  “Do  you  not  hate  So- 
and-so?”  Lamb  was  asked,  and  he 
made  the  answer  of  a  true  humorist: 
“How  could  I  hate  him?  Don’t  I 
know  him?  I  never  could  hate  any¬ 
one  I  knew.”  It  is  this  knowledge  of 
men,  deep  and  wide,  and  therefore 
sympathetic,  which  marks  the  true 
humorist,  who,  seeing  all  things  al¬ 
ways  from  a  divine  height,  makes  al¬ 
ways,  and  for  all,  divine  allowances. 


THE  FEDERAL  TROUBLES  IN  GERMANY. 


The  Federal  system  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  is  unique  and  without 
precedent  in  any  of  the  many  Repub¬ 
lics  which  have  adopted  that  method  of 
national  organization,  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  a  very  strong  one,  but  It  has 
dangers  within  it  of  its  ow’n.  It  is 
strongly  bound  together  by  the  great 
and  ill-defined  authority  of  the  Em- 
peror,who  is  at  once  King  and  Premier, 
by  his  rights  as  Commander-In-Chief 
of  a  great  army— rights  which  on  the 
Continent  are  far  more  extensive  than 
in  Great  Britain— and  by  uniform  codes 
both  of  criminal  and  of  civil  law.  It 
has,  too,  in  practice,  but  one  voice  on 
foreign  politics,  for  although  Bavaria 
retains  the  right  of  sending  Ministers 
abroad,  they  have  not  differed  with  the 
Imperial  representatives,  and  are,  in 
International  relations,  very  nearly  for¬ 
gotten.  The  representation  of  the 
whole  Empire  by  universal  suffrage  in 
the  Reichstag,  gives  an  appearance,  at 
least,  of  general  consent  to  taxation 
and  the  laws,  while  the  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 


Upper  House,  not  excepting  even  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
ever  been  artificially  constructed.  The 
powers  it  possesses  are  quite  real,  for 
it  represents  the  Sovereign  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  who  are  entitles,  at  least 
as  strong  as  the  State  Legislatures  of 
America,  and  much  stronger  than  our 
own  Lords,  while  the  difference  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  different  states,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  denied,  as  It  is  across  the 
Atlantic,  is  formally  acknowledged  by 
a  corresponding  difference  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  votes.  Moreover,  tlic 
chances  of  collision  between  two  co-or¬ 
dinate  bodies  are  carefully  provided 
against,  for  the  Imperial  Government 
subjects  no  measure  to  the  ordeal  of 
public  discussion  until  it  has  already 
been  accepted  or  modified  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council.  And,  finally,  the  Federal 
Councillors  being,  in  fact,  carefully 
picked  officials  who  debate  in  secret, 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  acting 
rashly  or  under  the  dominion  of  any  of 
the  impulses  known  usually  as  “party 
spirit.”  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise. 
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therefore,  that  the  Constitutional  Pact 
has  worked  fairly  well,  and  that  for 
twenty-seven  years  no  serious  thought 
lias  been  entertained,  either  of  super¬ 
seding  it  by  a  Unitarian  Government, 
or  of  remodelling  its  provisions. 

Nevertheless,  this  Constitution  has 
some  weak  places.  One  Is  the  method 
of  providing  for  the  Army  by  indents 
on  the  different  States,  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  contingencies  would  allow  those 
States  to  lock  the  wheels  of  the  great 
machine.  Another  is  that  the  Emperor 
might  be  outvoted  in  the  Federal 
Council  without  being  compelled  to 
change  either  his  advisers  or  his  policy, 
—a  difficulty,  however,  which  the 
United  States  has  survived  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years;  a  third  is  that 
the  Emperor,  as  Sovereign,  and  as 
Commander- in-Chlef,  is  allowetl  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  an  unwise  man  might 
abuse;  and  a  fourth  is  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  States,  though  unequal  in  represen¬ 
tative  power,  are  absolutely  equal  in 
status,  and  their  Sovereigns  are  liable 
to  feel  personal  affronts  or  rewards,  at 
least  as  strongly  as  the  States  of 
America  feel  any  sectional  or  party 
impulse.  The  third  and  fourth  difficul¬ 
ties  are  in  front  just  now,  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing,  it  is  alleged,  very  serious  dis¬ 
content.  The  little  State  of  Llppe  Det- 
mold,  a  principality  with  only  120,000 
inhabitants,  recently  appointed  a  Re¬ 
gent  of  whom  the  Emperor  did  not  ap¬ 
prove,  and  he,  therefore,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  a  question  of  pedigree  to  forbid 
the  officer  in  command  in  the  State  to 
s.alute  the  children  of  the  Regent  in  the 
accustomed  method.  The  Regent  com¬ 
plained  in  plain,  but  not  unbecoming 
language,  but  the  Emperor  refused  to 
alter  his  order,  and  treating  the  Re 
gent  as  his  subordinate  officer,  sharply 
rebuked  him  for  addressing  him  in 
such  a  style.  This  has  set  all  Germany 
in  a  flame.  All  the  Princes  fear  lest 
their  technical  equality  as  Sovereigns 
should  be  subjected  to  a  similar  “out¬ 


rage,  *  while  they  do  not  exactly  know 
how  to  obtain  redress.  In  the  event  of 
quarrels  among  themselves,  they  can 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Council;  but  this 
is  not  a  quarrel,  and  if  they  appeal, 
(they,  iu  fact,  allow  questions  of  suc¬ 
cession  and  of  sovereign  lights,  which 
ought  to  be  settled  within  the  individ¬ 
ual  States,  to  be  settled  by  an  external 
authority.  This  they  will  not,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  view  of  their  subjects’  rights, 
cannot  do,  and  they,  therefore,  feel  like 
men  who  have  received  an  insult,  but 
are  left  without  any  remedy,  either 
from  the  laws  or  from  their  own 
strength.  Their  subjects  and  many 
Prussians  appear  to  agree  with  them, 
and  the  general  discontent  is  rapidly 
solidifying  Itself  into  two  assertions,— 
one  that  the  Emperor,  to  use  common 
language,  “takes  too  much  upon  him¬ 
self,”  and  the  other  that  he  ought  not 
to  act  so  frequently  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but,  like  his  grandfather, 
should  consult  his  Ministers,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  act  through  them. 
They,  it  is  argued,  would  shield  him  ef¬ 
fectually  from  personal  quarrels,  such 
as  seem  likely  to  be  fastened  on  him, 
while  they  would  also  shield  the  minor 
Sovereigns  from  infringements  of  their 
dignity,  which,  supposing  they  could 
be  attempted  by  mere  Ministers,  could 
be  treated  as  blunders  instead  of  inten¬ 
tional  assaults. 

We  confess  to  a  suspicion,  as  out¬ 
siders,  that  the  Emperor  has  a  com¬ 
plete  technical  defence.  lie  is  Com¬ 
ma  nder-ln-Chlef  in  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  Emperor,  and  as  Commander-In- 
Chief,  he  was  within  his  rights.  The 
original  question  was  one  of  military 
discipline,  and  the  order  which  of¬ 
fended  the  Regent,  proceeded  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  Regent  hold.s 
a  position  in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  that  a 
Commander-in-Chief  may  not  rebuke  a 
subordinate  for  the  tone  of  a  telegram 
of  remonstrance.  Only  we  do  not 
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quite  see  why,  if  that  is  the  explana-  It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor,  who 
tlon,  it  is  not,  in  a  nation  like  the  Ger-  has  returned  from  Palestine,  and  who, 
man,  where  military  etiquette  is  so  though  over  self-confident,  is  a  man  of 
religiously  preserved,  at  once  acknowl-  great  ability,  will  find  some  road  out  of 
edged  to  be  sufficient.  It  certainly  is  the  apparent  impasse,  but  it  is  to  be 
not,  for  it  is  not  denied  in  any  quarter  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  wholly 
that  the  Emperor  has  offended  the  dig-  lost  upon  him.  It  is  much  safer  for  any 
nlty  of  his  allies,  and  that  the  Federal  Sovereign,  however  strong,  to  place 
bond  has  thereby  been  perceptibly  Ministers  between  himself  and  his 
weakened.  That  is  a  serious  matter,  allies  or  subjects,  so  as,  without  dlmin- 
for  although  the  Sovereigns  are  not  ishing  his  own  ultimate  power,  to  allow 
strong  enough  to  demand  redress  under  the  latter  to  remonstrate  without  being 
threats  of  secession,  they  are  strong  compelled  to  treat  the  remonstrance  as 
enough  to  outvote  Prussia  in  the  Fed-  a  kind  of  Use  majesU.  Nobody  is  quite 
eral  Council,  and  thus  to  throw  heavy,  so  angry  or  so  dangerous  as  critics 
it  may  even  be  insuperable,  obstacles  in  honestly  offended,  but  choked  into  sl- 
the  way  of  the  Imperial  policy.  They  lence.  Ministers  so  employed  must,  of 
can,  for  instance,  forbid  the  Increase,  course,  be  thoroughly  Informed,  and 
said  to  be  imder  consideration  in  the  the  danger  of  impulsive  orders  is  thus 
Imperial  Army,  and  even  insist  lessened,  while  the  necessity  of  ex- 
upon  clauses  iu  the  next  Septen-  planation,  even  to  inferiors,  compels  a 
nial  Bill  which  the  Commander-in-  ruler  to  reflect  on  designs  which  othor- 
Chlef  will  altogether  disapprove  of,  wise  may  be  only  sudden  or  half- 
A  discontent  of  that  kind,  extend-  thought-out  resolves.  “The  Emperor,’* 
ing  to  Sovereigns,  is  sure  to  be  once  said  a  critic  who  knew  him  well, 
reflected  In  their  armies,  and  must  “is  always  well-intentioned;  his  fault  is 
weaken  the  Empire  at  a  time  when  it  that  he  is  always  in  a  hurry.”  Nothing 
requires  that  its  strength  in  all  depart-  corrects  that  foible  like  a  discussion, 
inents  should  be  carefully  braced  up.  even  with  one  man. 

The  Economist.  ' 
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’Tls  only  perfect  faith  that  never  tires, 

An  angel  trust  that  murmurs,  “Come  what  may. 

No  fond  regret  shall  tempt  my  feet  to  stray 
From  the  strict  path  of  mortified  desires.” 

Though  hearts  are  weak,  lips  need  not  so  be  liars. 

Had  there  been  any  choice,  I  do  not  say 
I  should  have  chosen  this  dull  rugged  way. 

This  way  of  stones  and  flints,  and  wayside  briars. 
What  then?  I  grieve  not,  faint  not.  God  is  kind. 

He  gives  me  strange  sweet  flowers  that  push  between 
The  flints.— such  as  no  garden  ever  bore; 

And  gathering  these,  how  can  I  choose  but  mind 
What  thankful  hearts  have  gleaned  where  now  I  glean. 
What  p.itient  feet  have  passed  this  way  before? 

Edward  Cracroft  Lefroy. 
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